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Jérome Paturot & la Recherche D’ Une Position Sociale. Par 
Louis Reybaud. Paris: 1850. 





Ix our two former papers on the modern light literature of 
France,* we endeavoured to explain that although much, too 
much, of the glowing fire of brilliant genius, which shines in the 
gay fictions of our sometimes frivolous neighbours, is dimmed 
by a foul mist of immorality, yet that many French novels were 
not only unexceptionable, but even, in the highest degree, ad- 
mirable. We commenced, and we shall resume, from time to 
time, this series of papers, not because we wished to introduce 
French light literature, or to give it the sanction and the sup- 
port of our approbation, but because we knew that French 
novels of the worst and basest order were openly sold, and read 
in these kingdoms; and we believe that in classing all French 
fictions with these books, the fathers and mothers of our rising 
generation unintentionally afford a premium to the pander, 
the vicious, and the scoundrel. 

When Samuel Johnson, indulging in what he used to call 
his “laxity of talk,” said to Boswell, “Sir, Prior is a lady’s 
book,” he no more meant that all Prior’s poems should form 
the reading of a woman, than he could intend to recommend 
La Fontaine’s Zales whilst praising La Fontaine’s Fudles ;— 
thus we, in these papers, recommend only the books named with 
commendation, and to the adoption of this course circumstances 
compel us. 
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Such has been the condition of writers of fiction ip 
France, that authors there, more than in any other 
country, have been compelled to “please to live,” in 
composing their weekly published stories. We have al. 
ways considered the system of monthly publication, intro- 
duced by Chapman and Hall, in issuing the works of 
Charles Dickens, as most detrimental to the lasting fame of an 
author, because it compels him to force his fiction and bis cha- 
racters, in order that he may render each number of the work 
striking and remarkable for something. Thus it is that charac. 
ters which, if carried through the tale, might have rendered the 
plot and its catastrophe perfect, are killed off before their time, 
or changed, in construction, or lost to mind in the later num- 
bers, ‘his system of serial novel writing has injured the 
works of Thackeray, of Lever, of Robert Beil, and of Warren. 
The only author, following the plan of monthly publication, 
who has escaped with little or no detriment to his reputation, 
is Sir E. B. Lytton, who, in Zhe Cartons, and in My Novel, 
depended, whilst they were being published in Blackwood, on 
his name and on his reputation, and told his story in the usual 
way, being in some months prosy, in some dogmatic, in some 
philosophical, in some intensely interesting, as the plot required, 
or as fancy fell or soared. But objectionable and injurious as 
we consider the English method of monthly issue, it is in no 
respect so detrimental as the French system of publication in 
the feurlleton. 

Most, we may write all, the Paris newspapers devote a cer- 
tain space in their pages to the publication of some fiction 
by a popular and well-known author, and the portion of the 
odie, in which the tale appears (generally the bottom half 
of the pages) is called the feuzlleton. By the Seuilleton 
Alexander Dumas has made the fortunes so often squandered, 
and so frequently re-made. By the feuzlleton Eugene Sue has 
raised that wealth which enables him to live as a prince.* 
By the feutlleton all the chief novelists of France have grown 
comparatively wealthy; but the system, whilst eminently cal- 
culated to enrich the purse of the author, is more than likely 
to render his reputation uncertain, or weak, or worthless, as 
to the future. That interest may not flag, that excitement 
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* For an account of Sue's wonderful mansion and park, named Des 
Bordes, see Auguste Johanet's ‘‘ Vériétes Sociales Inconnues ou 
nues,”’ 
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may be continuous, every topic of the day must be turned to 
account ; old histories must be pillaged; the scandals of our 
reat grandfathers must be revived ; the annals of crime must 
be laid under contribution ; the atrocities of the poisoner, the 
shame of the voluptuary, the fourberies of the knave must be 
again exposed to the gaze of the world, and amidst the living, 
moving millions of the nineteenth century there flaunt the 
foul and bloody spectres of the Borgias, of Joan of Naples, 
of Marie Madeleine Brinvilliers, and of The Cenci, not de- 
terring, but fascinating. When incident fails, word painting, 
in which voluptuous description verging upon indecency, and 
philosophism stealing into atheism, renders the interest of the 
particular number of the feuid/eton perfect, because “ thick 
and slab.” The plot of the fiction is of no moment, its 
structure is forgotten before the story is completed, and where 
the English novelist would confine himself to one plot, re- 
lieved, perhaps, by an under-plot, the /ew7//etonist includes 
just as many as his fancy or as his reading may aflord mate- 
rials for, or as the taste of the readers and the success of his 
story may render safe or necessary. ‘Thus, literature in I’rance 
has become the corrupter of the French people; it has ever 
followed, and has never attempted to lead them ; it has shown 
how true an observer of life Le Sage proved himself when he 
wrote, “un libraire et un auteur sont deux espéces de filoux 
qui ne peuvent l’un sans l’autre attraper l’argent du public.” 
But out of all this desecration of genius many a noble tale, 
many a racy, harmless, honest, laughter-moving story can be 
drawn, and in the collected works of popular French authors a 
tale full of atheism and obscenity is frequently followed by one 
worthy of Maria Edgeworth or Mrs. Opie :—just as in the 
fine art shops of the Palais National the sweet mild Madonna, 
looking all grace, and beauty, and purity, stands beside the 
Venus Callipyge. 
_ We have already expressed our reasons for at all introduc- 
ing modern French fiction to our readers ;* our course is clear 
before us, and our duty is, knowing that French novels will 
be read, to name those which can be enjoyed harmlessly and 
advantageously. If the emperor could banish all the danger- 
ous literature of his country as easily as he has excluded his 
offending cousins, or la chere Howard, he would be to morality 
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as Charlemagne is to Christianity. And a wise prince might 
and could do much to achieve this object, if attempted gra. 
dually, and without the semblance of having been done at the 
dictation of the parti pretre. This might be accomplished in 
part, “ But the trail of the serpent” is still over France, and 
in recommending the literature of that land where romance 
and song, and ballad, and knightly lay found their early and 
brilliant composers, the conscientious critic must hedge himself 
round with caution and proviso. ‘This is a melancholy reflec. 
tion, a great degradation of the national literature, for, as Sir 
Walter Scott so truly wrote, “ the honour of the prose romances 
of chivalry, exclusive always of the books of Amadis, belongs 
entirely to the French, and the curious volumes which 
are now the object of so much research among col- 
lectors, are almost universally printed at Paris.”* Stand- 
ing in, as it was called of old, the Buibliothéque Royal, 
gazing upon the thousands on thousands of books which 
moulder upon its shelves, we recall the glories and the shames 
of French literature, and we learn the truth of Bacon’s thought, 
that men have entered into a desire of learning, “ As if there 
were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a search- 
ing and restless spirit ; or a terrace for a wandering and va- 
niable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; or a 
tower of state fora proud mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or 
commanding ground for strife and contention ; or a shop for 
profit or sale ; and not a rich store-house for the glory of the 
Creator and the relief of man’s estate.” 

Having thus far expressed our opinion of the faults and of 
the dangers of French fiction, we now commence our task 
of naming those works which, in our mind, redeem the light 
literature of that country to the extent of each particular book, 
from the undiscriminating charge of immorality and inculcation 
of vice, which has been so thoughtlessly and disingenuously (to 
our own youth) urged in these kingdoms. 

Viscount D’Arlincourt’s romantic tales may be allowed to 
rank among unobjectionable French reading ; they are, how- 
ever, improbable and wild enough. Balzac’s novels, so much 
extolled for minute local word painting, and power of mental 
analysis, are no favorites of ours,—we do not relish the sludge 
of the morbid anatomy of the mind or of its passions. To say 
truth, some of his stories require great patience and study, 
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before one car. become interested in, and convinced of, the 
charms and influence of his middle- aged, plain-featured hero- 
ine; or can feel attached to the unprincipled, clever, cold- 
blooded rascal who supplies the place of the hero. Among 
the first of the writers mentioned by devotees of French litera- 
ture, the name of Balzac always occurs, yet there is not the 
vestige of a translation of any of his works in the English 
tongue. The admirers of the Reynolds literature might ap- 
prove of his lax moral code, but ‘they would find him rather 
tedious and incomprehensible ; and the higher classes of readers 
with sympathetic taste, would prefer him in his native purity. 
His is a remarkable instance of the effect of perseverance, and 
determined purpose. He had been writing and publishing 
mediocre productions for twelve years, til at last the appear- 
ance of one able story established his place amongst successful 
novelists. 

The works that are most likely to find favour in the opinions 
of English readers, are, Eugenie Grandet, Ursule Mirouet, Le 
Médecin de Campagne, and La Recherche de ? Absolu. We 
have been much pleased with a little tale of his, written during 
the years of his noviciate, called La Derniere Fée. 

Madame de Bawr has written some stories illustrative of the 
social state of society in France at different epochs. One or 
two of her tales that have come under our observation, seemed 
as if written by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel or Mrs. Ellis, or any 
other pattern mother of England. 

Of Elie Berthet’s style and general class of subjects, we 
have already written. Without apparent imitation, his ro- 
mances, in structure and style, resemble Scott’s, and are equal, 
or superior, to those of James, or of Horace Smith. The story is 
conducted with vigour, and he never allows the reader's interest 
to flag : character painting, though well managed, is kept sub- 
servient to unity of design, briskness of incident, and accurate 
eg of the manners, “and spirit, and general costume of the 
time in which the action takes place. In one story he 
inteeducee us into a Corsican family, and a peaceable Paris 
citizen finds himself very unwillingly obliged to become 
4 party in a deathfeud that began nearly a century before. 
In another of his tales we sit by the hospitable hearth of the 
patriarchal ruler of the Val d’Andorré, and are made familiar 
with the curious institutions and state of that secluded little 
fovernment. Now we are returning in company with the 
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disguised Bertrand du Guesclin from Spain through the ra- 
vaged South of France, and are admitted into the hold of an 
unprincipled marauding Castellan, and witness the peculiar 
economy of his fortress. In every story (and in few authors 
have we found a greater variety, both as to scenery, plot, ma- 
nagement of incident, costume), we are, as it were, looking 
with our own eyes on the features of the country, and on the 
habits and customs of the people. In very few writings of the 
same compass and class could such a mass of interesting infor. 
mation be found, and, in fine, we can safely recommend the 
whole of his works to attentive perusal. 

Paul Feval has written a number of very improbable, 
sparkling, and bizarre novels. We are not, however, 
to judge of the merit of his home-stories by his know. 
ledge of [English life and institutions. In Ais Mysteries 
of London, a lord brings his lady, with a halter on 
her alabaster neck, and sells her before the Lord Mayor 
of London, the fortunate purchaser being a secret ad- 
mirer of her own. ‘This probable incident produces some 
others equally probable. Also an English lady who is in love 
with a policeman, pays a visit to his mother who keeps a con- 
fectionary shop, and not finding X. No. 10 at home, departs 
in a very dismal frame of mind: however, seeing a poor 
beggar-woman at the door, she drops a sovereign into her ex- 
teuded palm, and forgetting for the moment her dignity and 
pride, she requests the recipient to offer up her prayers pour 
moi et pour lui. Paul is an old Christian and Carlist, and 
loses no opportunity of cudgelling Socialists and Materialists. 

Oh, abominable Paul de Kock! Why can we not separate 
and appropriate his natural, humorous, true, and pleasant 
pictures of middle and low life, and his good nature and 
honesty, from the villanous mass of rubbish and slime in which 
they are imbedded. Reynolds, the London-mystery man, 18 
cleverer in his generation ; with Paul’s laxity he has incorpo- 
rated his own irreligion, and social Owenity or Prudhonity, and 
produced such things as are a lasting disgrace to the literature 
of the country in which they are not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged and purchased. 

We are hardy enough to say that a few stories of Paul's 
may be admitted to the notice of our novel readers ; these are 
La Famille Gogo, Sanscravatte, Jean, André le Savoyard, 
Un Bon Enfant, I? Amour qui Passe, Sc. Le (om 
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its title notwithstanding) and Un Jeune Homme Charmant. 
Some others, with the excision of a leaf or so, would be tolerably 
harmless, but the rest are detestable. 

We have much pleasure in directing attention to the nove- 
lettes of Alexander de Lavergne, four of which have been 
translated into English, viz. Pauline Butler, Le Secret de 
Confessional, Le Dernier Seigneur de Village, and La 
Circassienne, the last a melancholy narrative of that sad 
time—the Regency. 

Madame Reybaud’s excellent novels have been kept so well 
before public attention, that they require no particular 
notice in this place. ‘Two only appear to have been rendered 
into English, except perhaps in America, where some hundreds 
of French works enjoy transplanted life, without our being 

enerally cognizant of the fact here at home. 

In addition to the few novels of George Sand, already re- 
commended, we mention Le Péché de Monsieur Antoine, and 
Piccinino. 

Most of Soulié’s tales seem as if written after their author 
had dined rather abundantly on pie crust and other indigestible 
articles: there is a morose and confused air about them. If 
he describes vicious occurrences, he certainly throws no se- 
ductive ingredient into the composition, but how much better 
would he have employed his vigorous descriptive powers on 
more pleasing and healthy subjects. His Un Premier Amour, 
Au Jour le Jour, Les Korgerons, Maison de Campagne a Vendre, 
Le Chateau des Pyrénées, and several tales in the collection 
called L’ Homme de Lettres, may be read with pleasure. 

Since Eugéne Sue has reversed the nature of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, we are not inclined to force any attention to the 
Legends of his new invented Koran. L’ Orgueid is however a 
good harmless story. So would La Paresse be if we could 
shut our eyes to the preservation of the hero and heroine from 
vice, by the sheer virtue of Laziness ! 

Cing Mars by Alfred de Vigny is used as a school book in 
some institutions. The stories in his Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaires have been incorporated into Sir Charles Napier’s 
Lights and Shades of Military Life. Mrs. Marsh has also 
pressed them, with a military story of Blaze’s, into her 
Triumphs of Time. Stello, ou Le Docteur Noir, has not 
th been translated entire, and these form the whole stock of 
us fictions, 
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La Logique des Passions, by Marie Aycard; L’Espion du 
Grand Monde, by Mons. St. George; Picciola, by X. B. 
Saintine ; ésignation, and Le Médecin du Village, by Mme 
Arbouville ; Le Zailleur de Pierres, and Genevieve, by La- 
martine, being mentioned, our present summary is dol, 

Louis Reybaud, the author selected for consideration in our 
current number, is the writer of other works of different 
styles, and with different objects; but we feel no wish at pre- 
sent to enlarge on the qualities that distinguish them, con- 
tenting ourselves with a sketch of some of the capabilities 
employed in the production of Jerome Paturot. The author 
resembles Thackeray in the penetration shown in detectin 
humbug and rottenness under fair exteriors. He is keenly 
alive to the unceasing activity of Charlatanry, either social or 

olitical, and experiences the liveliest pleasure in exposing it. 
le follows Thackeray also in the latent good-nature that dis- 
tinguishes the latter, and reproves, lightly, a mere eccentricity 
or foible when the heart is good. He may be recognised as 
a man who has carefully studied the true principles of political 
economy; the just canons of good taste in the arts; and 
the nature and tendency of everything that improves or injures 
the social framework of society. ‘Thackeray has never suc- 
ceeded, and never will succeed, in the very earnest or very 
terrible: Louis Reybaud is master of these two qualities in 
fiction, though he has not, nor does he seek opportunities of 
showing his mastery over them in the work before us. It is 
of the same class with Gi? Blas and Haji Baba ; and as he 
never intended to elaborate the plot, we do not scruple to ex- 
hibit it, such as it is, to general inspection. 

To those who despise or neglect the advantages they 
enjoy, and think life a bore, except when some dream-land, to 
which they look forward, is attained, Jerome, if attentively 
read, will prove advantageous, as it displays the anxieties and 
troubles that await every aspirant scrambling to the top of 
that donkey’s ladder, political, social, or literary eminence. 

This is the whole scope and moral of the book ; and our 
author, thus bent on laying bare the evils that ensue to society 
from the mutual action and re-action of Roguery and Charla- 
tanry on one side, and unregulated enthusiasm and impru- 
dence on the other, selects for his chief personage, or patient, 
Jerome Paturot, whose character he thus sketches :— 

“Jerome Paturot was one of those people who cannot guard 
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themselves from the influence of novelty, who love fame, who cannot 
be otherwise than enthusiastic about something or other, and who 
feel a passion, all at once, for an object or purpose, without the 
slightest exercise of judgment. Paturot was a victim fore-doomed 
to every eccentricity; he never avoided one, and his admiration 
and reverence for the idol of the moment was implicit and bound- 
less. In earlier and rougher times he would have declared his 
faith under the axe ; now, he merely changed the object of his ido- 
latry from time to time, always ee the goddess most in vogue, 
and worshipped, at the moment, with the greatest amount of noisy 
enthusiasm. He thus made acquaintance in turn with every modern 
experiment in Literature, Philosophy, Religion, Political Economy, 
and even Trade. itself, and did not settle down, as hosier and cotton 
night-cap maker, till he had exhausted all the famous empiricisms of 


the day.” 


The author’s attention is drawn to Jerome, in consequence 
of his recommending a peculiar species of night-cap as being 
the favorite head-gear of Victor Hugo :— 


“ At this name I forgot my business, and gazed more attentively 
at my merchant Ife was a pleasant-looking person, about thirty-five 
years old—fresh in hue, and very unpoetical in feature. The name 
he had just pronounced bore so little relation to the appearance of 
the man, that I involuntarily asked if he was acquainted with the 
Great Poet. ‘I am indeed,’ answered he, with a deep sigh, but 
added, with a sort of desperate effort, ‘I am his night-cap maker in 
ordinary.’ In these few words I read an entire world of secret 

riefs, and a past existence replete with bitterness and discontent. 

felt that before he took refuge in the harbor of cotton, he had en- 
countered many adventures, and suffered shipwreck of his dearest 
hopes. I resolved to be acquainted with his history, and after a few 
interviews, obtained under various pretences, I secured his entire 
confidence His narrative may be of use to our grandsons in point- 
ing out the temptations that eset the path of this present genera- 
tion. ‘I have not always,’ said the honest manufacturer, ‘been 
such as you now see me, with my hair cut short, and my fat, con- 
tented-looking face. I, even I, had once the Byronian visage of 
despair, and the flowing locks borrowed from the Merovingian 
kings! Yes, Monsieur, it was I who led the band that supported 
Hernani, and I paid twenty frances for my stall the same night. Oh, 
Apollo! what an evening it was: I remember it as yesterday. 
here we were, eight hundred young men, who would have torn 
plecemeal the younger Crebillon, or Laharpe, or Lafosse, or any 
other stickler for the unities, had they presented themselves in the 
pit, in shape, as when they lived. Our star was in the ascendant ; 
we were kings, we were emperors—alas! But let us begin at the 
beginning. I was left young to the charge of an old uncle, whose 
sole ambition was to see me his successor, and hear me cited as a 
model in the cotton line. I responded to his wishes by swallowing 
Greek and Latin voraciously. On returning from college, the sight 
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of the shop, and its common-place wares, inspired me with a pro. 
found disgust: I who had just come back from the sack of Troy 
the building of Rome, from drinking Falernian with Horace at the 
cascade of Terni, from saving the republic with Cicero, triumphing 
with Germanicus, and abdicating with Abdolonymus—I descend to 
the care of stockings, woven or knitted! Sir, from this moment I 
was given up to the demon—Pride. Could such as I be doomed to 
supply poor naked humanity with night-caps and drawers? Forbid 
it, oh glorious shades of Homer, Horace, and Virgil! This was the 
era of the literary crusade of the romantic school, when the revolt 
against the classic form burst forth in allits fury. They demolished 
the old idols—Voltaire, Racine, Boileau, and Corneille—and had no 
better name than old twaddlers for the whole galaxy. At the same 
time they proclaimed to the universe that the reign of genius had 
begun. ‘That it was necessary merely to strike the earth to brin 

forth works glowing and brilliant, the mere forms of which woul 

expand and ramify into myriads of arabasques more or less oriental. 
They announced that the great style, the true style, the supreme 
style, was soon to rise; a style sparkling and flashing, borrowing from 
the sky its azure, from painting its palette, from architecture its fan- 
tasies, from love its burning lava, and from jealousy its poniard. 
Virtue was to lend its smile, human passions their storms. The 
literature we were to create should be crushing, haughty, blue, 
green—profound and calm as the lake, twisted as the Malay kreese, 
and keen as the toledo; it should combine the stateliness of the Cas- 
tilian Grandee, with the reckless buffoonery of the Neapolitan 
Punchinello ; be lofty and pointed as the minaret, polished and broad 
as the marble halls of Venice; unite in one Solyman and Faliero, 
the Muezzin of Turkey, and the Gondolier of the Lagunes (self- 
contradictory types) ; chant with the bird, whiten with the foam of 
the wave, ruminate with the ox, neigh with the steed—in fine, give 
itself up to all the operations of the entire kosmos with incredible 
success ; vanquish, rule, supplant, and (pardon the expression) sink 
all nature. Of this Spartan band I was the 899th in order. Having 
obtained my admission, I took the sonnet under my own particular 
care. Andoh! did I not cultivate that sweet form of poetry? I 
threw into the sonnet all my power, naiveté, grace, inspiration. For 
six months, I may say, I lived on sonnets; sonnets of all lengths, 
sonnets breathing of jasmin, of vanille, of sweet-smelling hay, and 
of the inebriating atmosphere of the ball-room. Yes, Monsieur, 
such as you now see me, I was the victim of the sonnet. Oh, what 
a time! Monsieur—what a time it was; you might have given me 
the statistics of Japan to be harmoniously versified, without fright- 
ening me, so insensible is vouth to the fear of danger. I just now 
mentioned Hernani on its first representation, Ah, that was where 
we were in our glory: you should have seen our flowing locks ; they 
save us the Appearance of a troop of lions. Such was the state of 
ecstacy in which we were, that we would not have recoiled from some 
great criminal deed: it was heaven's good will that we had no op- 
portunity. But the play! Ob, what a welcome it received t—what 
shouts! what bravos! what a whacking! Sir, the benches of the 
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Théatre Francais retained the marks for three years. In the first 
scene, it was I that gave the signal at these two lines :— 


‘ Et recoit tous les jours, malgré les envieux. ; 
Le jeune Amant sans barbe, a la barbe du vieux.’ 


From that moment, till the fall of the curtain, it was one continued 
roar of applause. When Charles V. cried— 


‘ Croyez-vous done qu'on soit si bien dans cette armoire?’ 


the pit lost its senses; it was still further transported in the por- 
trait scene, and the monologue achieved the intoxicating climax. 
Had the drama been in six acts, we should all have been borne off 
insensible ; but the author had discretion, and we escaped at the ex- 


pense of a few spasms.” 


Paturot is disinherited by his uncle, and is obliged to rely on 
asum of 5,000 francs as his only dependence. He produces 
three grand volumes of poetry, Fleurs du Sahara, La Cité de 
Apocalypse, and La Tragédie Sans Fin, to bring him fame and 
bread, and sells four copies! In the usual student fa- 
shion, he associates a young florist to his destiny. Their 
tastes are not in very nice unison. She has the novels of 
Paul de Kock by heart, while she makes curl-papers of the 
Fleurs du Sahara, and puts to uses vile the Zragedy without 
End. ‘Ah, what a nice poet you are,” said she; “ I will be 
glad to see the tail of one of your works sold: and do you 
think we can live on air? Iwas obliged yesterday to send 
the two silver dish-covers to the Monte de Piété.” Tis faith 
in his Gods is ebbing, according as the face of want comes 
nearer ; but he is surprised to see, when at the last extremity, 
Malvina dancing and singing through the little chamber. On 
being asked the cause of her hilarity, she cries out—* All is 
gone, we will become Saint Simonians.” He was easily won 
over; he cut off his hair of the Merovingien era, let his 
beard grow, and became a Saint Simonian :— 





“« Monsieur, at my period of initiation, this sect had arrived at the 
Blue Beard style of dress. I got my breeches made by the Char- 
tered tailor, Auguste Chindé, and had all the trouble in the world 
to hinder Malvina from following my example. My young florist 
had conceived an exaggerated idea of her new duties: she felt her- 
self called on to avenge, on my person, all the wrongs and indignities 
ever endured by her sex. I assure you the intervention of one of 
the Saint Simonian Fathers was found necessary to prevent her re- 
sorting to very extreme measures. You must know that Malvina had 
naturally a ready hand; judge then of its extra promptness under 
the new found empire of religious freedom, From my acquired fame 
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as a poet of the long haired school, I supposed the highest rank of the 
fathers would be opened to me: judge them of my chagrin, when 
my brevet of capacity assigned me a seat in the fourth class only, 
My first movement was one of wrath, and I would have consigned 
the fathers, the inspectors, and my own diploma, to the care of the 
old gentleman below, but they managed to calm me down by promises 
of advancement, and the prospect of the influence which my example 
would have on ages yet unborn. They explained to me in two 
words, in what Saint Simonianism consisted, viz. ‘ preventing man 
from being made an article of traffic by his brother man,’ by virtue 
of which cardinal principle, they afterwards made me varnish the 
boots of the community at Menilmontant. They also held it in 
contemplation to put an end to the odious system of converting the 
fair sex into a mercantile commodity; and this explains why Mal. 
vina, in her new religious exaltation, made a point of reducing me 
to the state of an African, a Negro of the lowest type. But, while 
my debut met with such indifferent success, that of my fair florist 
made a sensation with a vengeance. This young girl who in litera. 
ture had never got beyond Paul de Kock, now in the temple of Saint 
Simonianism, became a vessel of election. She was at once received 
into the first class, with a prospect of higher promotion. They found 
in her all the qualities of a strong minded woman, of a female phi- 
losopher above prejudice, and, what was better, a surprising in- 
artificial volubility, for this had its value among the society, as we 
shall presently discover. A few days after our admission, I had 
oceasion to see the use to which it was appropriated, myself playing 
a secondary and involuntary part. The Saint Simonians were bent 
on making proselytes, and lost no opportunity of working on the 
feelings of their public, a great instrument being the series of con- 
ferences held every evening in the Rue Taitbout, in a large room 
illuminated by a hundred bougies. Our audience consisted of 
visitors to Paris, tradesmen, grisettes, artists, and people of the 
world, all forming an assembly the reverse of select, but very origi- 
nal. There the new converts made Profession of Faith, and the 
fathers possessed of the gift of ready speech, launched forth on every 
subject, and undertook to answer all new comers. There was plenty 
of weeping, embracing and applauding, under the superintendence of 
the police, and with the approbation of the constituted authorities. 
When a spectator wished to contradict an orator, leave was granted, 
and then commenced a tournay of eloquence between the Apostles 
and the sceptical ; one side of the hall hissed, the other applauded ; 
they exchanged compliments couched in unparliamentary language, 
and at last the house of assembly was cleared by the municipal 
owers, and the majesty of the law was vindicated. The first even- 
ing that Malvina and myself occupied the benches of the catechumens, 
the subject for discussion was the right and the emancipation of the 
female. A speaker of some note was endeavoring to prove the su- 
periority of our sex by historic documents, the difference of organi- 
zation, and the laws of nature: the impatience of Malvina became very 
evident at many points, but at last, unable to control her indignation 
longer, starting to the floor she cried, addressing the President, 
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‘My father, I can’t help speaking a bit of my mind to this Miss 
Molly of yours: I ask for liberty to answer him.’ ¢ Liberty is given, 
my daughter.’ ‘ Very well, I may then express my feelings; what a 
song this yellow hammer is singing for us all, that our sect is made 
to obey and his to command ; they are all birds of a feather, these 
anders of men: in public as grave and stiff as pokers, but at home 
as pliant as a kid glove. Said I not well?’ At this sally a shout of 
laughter arose from the crowd: the grisettes had assembled in a 
large number, and Malvina’s triumph was theirs. Her countenance 
now glowed with triumph, and she resumed: ‘ Ah, I suppose you 
would like to know how we train those men when we think it worth 
the trouble; well, well, you shall see a specimen, and no charge 
made: come here, Jerome.’ It was unhappy me that Malvina indi- 
cated with her forefinger in such a manner as to leave no doubt of 
her intentions. I wished at the moment to be fathoms below the 
flagged hall; I was going to serve as an exhibition, to be subject for 
a pose. For a moment | meditated rebellion, but Malvina’s air was 
so imperious, she seemed to entertain such little doubt of my sub- 
mission that I had no choice. Besides, the fathers evinced such a lively 
interest in the turn things had taken, it was so lively a demonstra- 
tion in their favor, and then the bye-standers gave me so much en- 
couragement, that I acceded to the general wish and approached the 
speaker. When I had come within arm’s length she laid her hand on 
my shoulder, and turning to the auditory thus addressed them: 
‘Here is a pattern of my training: at first he was good for nothing 
but making rhymes ; this was not to my taste, and I made him a Saint 
Simonian, ay, and I'll make anything I please of him. Ah ha, you 
suppose that it is always the breeches that governs, but I can tell you 
that many among yourselves never speak above their breath till they 
are far enough away from the petticoats of their spouses: I believe 
I have made myself understood, go down Jerome.’ To give an idea 
of the storm of bravos that hailed this unpremeditated harangue 
would be impossible. The swarm of lace workers, clear starchers, 
and dress makers, that buzzed in the hall prepared to bear off Mal- 
vina in triumph on their shoulders. Never had the fathers such a 
brilliant success: before the meeting dissolved, fifty-three needle- 
women made profession of the Faith—Saint Simonian. More conver- 
sions succeeded, and still Malvina was the inspiring genius ; so this 
very evening she was promoted to be Priestess in the first degree. 
Some months passed over and some balls were given, where the 
ladies’ worst enemies could not lay to their charge any supersti- 
tious care in the covering of their necks and bosoms. By degrees, 
however, the funds of the community began to diminish, the period 
of green grapes and haricot of mutton arrived, and we were obliged 
to retire to the heights of Menilmontant to live with economy. I 
was there inducted into my peculiar functions: alas, I had now 
reached the lowest social mark, and to my charge were the boots of 
the community entrusted. Yes, Monsieur, for two months I moved 
and breathed in an atmosphere of polishing stuff, and each day I 
religiously varnished forty-eight pairs of boots. 1 confess that I have 
never been able to conceive what service I rendered to humanity by 
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this exercise, or what influence the sweep of my brush will have on 
future generations ; it is a problem which, to this very day, I am 
unable to solve. * * * * Well, Monsieur, I was obliged to 
give up my post, and in spite of the contempt shown to our ipsy 
life, spite of its physical sufferings and privations of every kind, 
I could not, without pain, resign the illusions which a year's 
Apostleship had shed around me. I thought I had been called 
on to regenerate the world, to preach a new gospel ; I hoped that we 
were bringing to suffering humanity the word of salvation, that we 
were to offer manna to all hungry souls, to present ambrosia to all 
thirsty mouths. Pride, without doubt, reckoned for much in these 
feelings; but at the bottom of our hearts there really was a fund of 
genuine pity and love for our fellow creatures, a sincere devotedness, 
a real disinterestedness, and an ardent desire for their good. .. . 
I was long under the influence of these impressions; our globe had 
no future but in a complete change; human regeneration besieged 
me in all its forms; wherever this ignis fatuus appeared, there was 
Isuretorun. I dreaded that the great work would be accom. 
plished without me, and was fearful that the monument might be 
raised without my contribution of a stone. Alas! Monsieur, I had 
opportunities innumerable ; at no epoch of humanity were there ever 
more apostles than at that time. You could not walk abroad without 
encountering a regenerator. Every man had a religion in his 
pocket, ready cut and dry, and among the formulas of perfect bliss 
the only embarrassment was a choice. I made no choice, I tried 
every one. The ‘French Church’ was then much spoken of; | be- 
came a member, and was near being ordained suffragan: Malvina, 
who had some common sense, put a stop to my promotion, while | 
was divided between a Mass in French and a sermon on the battle 
of Austerlitz. There were among others, and every one interpreting 
Christianity after a way of his own, the Neo-Christians of the 
Journal called The Good Time Coming, ‘The Neo-Christians of 
Gustave Drouineau,’ the ‘ Neo-Catholics,’ anda host of others, every 
one possessing the open sesame of the social and religious problem, 
and every one proclaiming the end of the world to be at hand, if 
their peculiar form was not adopted. I went from one to the other, 
seeking truth, seeking a safe position somewhere. Alas! I found 
nothing but chaos and inutility ; jealousies between growing sects ; 
schisms in the schism; sonorous, but meaningless words; exagge- 
rated pretensions ; immense conceit, and a confusion of tongues that 
would have out-jargoned Babel.” 


Poor Jerome cannot secure a social position, unless by 
going back, and superintending caps and hose; and to this 
his poetical and philanthropical soul will not stoop. He 
and Malvina occupy the attic of a house, where the first floor 
is rented by a grand seigneur, projector of some great joint 
stock humbug. This worthy has contrived to impress Mal- 
#ina with a great respect for his qualifications and posses- 
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sions, and the services he can render to Jerome, and at her 
command Jerome pays him a visit. He finds him in his 
morning gown and slippers, and gold embroidered cap, stretched 
on his sofa, in a room where an air of splendor was attempted 
bya mixture of really valuable articles mixed with others more 
mosaic in their nature, and all disposed with very bad taste. 
What particularly took Jerome’s eyes, however, were some 
squares of pasteboard, labelled in the gaudiest style, with such 
schemes as, “The Mines of the Devil’s Peak,” “The Per- 
limpinpin Charcoal Works,” “ Villa Viciosa, a lovely Castle of 
Spain,” five francs the ticket, and the lottery to be drawn in 
the presence of the little Queen Isabel herself. “ Paper made 
from Wheat,” “Iron from Straw,” “ Indian Rubber Pave- 


ment,” &e. &e. 


“France at this time was a prey to speculators, and joint-stock 
schemes were in the ascendant. By means of the disposal of petty 
shares, the projector extracted money from purses that never 
opened before, thus holding a raffle for the savings of poor people. 
Nothing came amiss: if you had submitted Chimborazo to specu- 
lation, Chimborazo would have got allottees. What a time it was 
to be sure! You may speak of the fever of last century, of the 
Scotchman in the Rue Quincampoix ; our generation has eclipsed 
it. When Law trumpetted the wonders of the Mississippi he wisely 
calculated on the magic of distance ; but our fabulous property, our 
imaginary treasures, lay at our very doors: and what will they say 
of us in twenty years, when they hear that we threw ourselves head- 
long into a mad chase after these things, without a single inquiry 
as to their existence or non-existence. We were now at the height 
of the fever ; we improvised mines of coal, gold, mercury, copper, 
journals, and all sorts of devilment, one still more tempting than 
another. Every scheme was to give enormous revenues even to the 
petty subscribers ; every Frenchman might walk about, sewed up in 
gold; every cabin should become a palace ; the only thing needful 
was to catch up the shares before they were gone, for there were not 
enough, of course, for all the candidates. A living prodigy now sat 
before me, wrapt in abstraction and self-complacency ; a little pride 
was surely allowable. He had made not only something, but a 
great deal out of nothing at all. At last he deigned to recollect my 
presence. ‘My dear sir, excuse my seeming impoliteness; I was 
deep in a calculation: capital 4,200,000 francs ; shares, 200 francs ; 
sub-shares 50 francs: it can’t but succeed. Now, sir, I am ready 
for you, oblige me with your name.’ ‘Jerome Paturot.’ ‘Jerome, 
bad name, Jerome; trivial, no colour in it: we must change it to 
Napoleon Paturot.’ ‘But, Monsieur .’ ©My dear sir, let us 
lose no time. You have been recommended to me asa docile sub- 


ject ; then learn merely to obey, and subscribe your name: our- 
selves will look to the rest.’ 1 now found that Malvina had deli- 
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vered me up to the great man, bound hand and foot ; so I swallowed 
my wrath, and was silent. ‘Now, sir, for our new speculation; 
the coal mines are below par, the railroads are going down, nothing 
will do but asphaltum. Now, Napoleon, we must decidedly put you 
at the head of the asphalt.” ‘ Well, then, what am I ‘Yes, 
Napoleon, I will reserve this for you, I can’t do less for your fair 
friend: capital, six millions; shares, 500 francs; sub-shares, 50 
frances. That's the ticket; that’s what will succeed. Call on me 
again to-morrow.’ Whether I walked out on my hands or head is 
not clear to me at this time. Sir, it was useless to resist; in three 
days I found myself at the head of a joint-stock bitumen concern; 
Malvina had conspired with my patron; what could I do? I was 
installed in my office with a bureau, strong box, two clerks, and 
other adjuncts of such speculations, They scattered circulars, ar- 
ranged a prospectus, and, judge of my indignation when I read the 
following in all the newspapers a day or two afterwards— 





‘DEATH TO ALL MANUFACTURED BITUMEN. THERE IS NO OTHER 
GENUINE BUT THE IMPERIAL BITUMEN OF MOROCCO, WITH THE 
PRIVILEGE OF HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS THE EMPEROR.— 


How great the difference between the genuine bitumen and the mock 
article! You will see the bitumen that cracks, that comes off in 
scales, that washes away in the rain, that blisters in the heat, that in- 
stead of keeping its level soon shews asperities, and separates into 
hills and hollows, and all arises from its not being a genuine natural 
product, but a compound of gas-tar and river sand: take a walk on 
it and your boot-soles will tell you disagreeable news. This com- 
posite asphalt is the subject of universal complaint: the surrounding 
air is infected, the neighbouring houses are full of chlorine, and the 
poisonous fumes fill the boulevards, and threaten the passers-by 
with aspbyxy. None of these results arise from the IMrertaL BiruMeN 
or Morocco, an article whose origin must be looked for in the night 
of past ages. Herodotus, Hanno the Carthaginian, and Leo Afri- 
canus, vie with each other in its praises, Still it remained unappree 
ciated till the following curious occurrence. A vessel was about to 
sink from a tremendous leak near the coast of Mogador, just at the 
last moment a submarine irruption of the bitumen took place, and 
in a trice every leak and seam in the hold was caulked and stopped 
as by magic. The men renewed their effurts at the pumps, out 
went the water, up rose the vessel, and there she stood, trim and newly 
repaired, and ready.to start on a fearless voyage round the world, 
Since then its amazing powers of adhesion and density have been 
rigidly tested: a 36lb. cannon ball being cut in two was soldered by 
this ingredient, and afterwards demolished a stone wall without 
breaking. A minaret of Mogador was about to tumble, the asphalt 
was applied and the minaret will last to the crack of doom. In that 
country they apply it for mortar, for gum mastic, for roofing tiles: 
they chisel it as cut stone, use it as bricks, as lime, as cement ; they 
make it into dishes, quern stones, barbers’ basins, fountains, statues, 
and even sepulchral columns: in fact, it is nearly as good for one 
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yurpose as another. When liquid it has the refreshing odor of the 
leoses plants that skirt the lakes of Mogador, and the absence of all 
smell when in a solid state, is, as one may say, inexpressible. This 
wonderful product of nature would still be lost to the world in its 
Berber deserts, but for the patriotic exertions of a young engineer, 
Napoleon Paturot, who was resolved at any risk to bless his native 
soil with an article so precious. Making use of the Phoenician gloss 
of Hanno to illustrate the Greek of Herodotus, he discovered these 
lakes, lost to the world since the disappearance of the famed Isle of 
Atalantis, which, after all, was only a projecting cape of Mauri- 
tania. All honor to Napoleon Paturot, who has done more for his 
country in the tender years of youth than others in the maturity of 
manhood! Well has he deserved of the paved footway, and to the 
most obscure portions of the Boulevards has he unveiled a new era, 
His Imperial Highness has granted our young engineer full posses- 
sion of all the asphaltum lakes in his territories, with exclusive en- 
joyment thereof for 1800 years. Any subject of Morocco infringing 
his rights will receive the bastinado on his soles, and then be set 
astride on the horse with the sharp back to rest himself: thus does 
the magnanimous Muley X X XIV. inspire his subjects with a respect 
for private property. Chemist in the highest degree, N. Paturot 
has analyzed this bitumen, and found it to contain certain portions 
of gold and silver, 22 parts of silicate (sic), 31 of phosphate (sic), 
43 of vleine, with a large proportion of platinum. The illustrious 
young chemist will make the analysis in the presence of any of the 
shareholders who desire it, and 90,000 tons. weight (one year’s 
supply), at 100 franes per ton, produce nine millions: the capital 
reserved for France being six millions, will be all realized in one 
year, leaving three millions profit. Six millions are all that can be 
spared to France, as the Emperor has taken 1,000 shares, Germany 
500, England 600, the Two Peninsulas 300, Russia 400, and the 
Estates of Barbary 200! 

CAPITAL, SIX MILLIONS; SHARES, 1,000 FRANCS; SUB-SHARES, 25 

FRANCE. 
Napoleon Paturot, Manager.’ ” 


Jerome, with the fear of the seventh commandment before 
his eyes, and his heart filled with indignation at the rdle con- 
ferred upon him, rushes in on his charlatan patron, who, it 
should have been remarked, rejoices in the name of /ouchippe, 
and was at first about to dismember him and then expose him in 
all the journals, but our cunning Parthian made a wise retreat, 
launching in his flight at the ireful Jerome, the best arrow in 
his quiver, the traitrous Malvina. She beckons our hero into 
an adjoining room, and, he continues— 

“I do not mean to hide my faults, Monsieur ; but, on the honor of 
a hosier, there was endured in that room a combat of twelve hours, 
diversified with imprecations, tears, rage, and entreaties such as few 
men could have outlived. I endeavoured to make an impression on 
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her feelings ; I appealed in vain to any stray natural instincts of 
rectitude she bast possess ; but this young girl, who had been left 
to her own tuition from an early age, could find nothing in her ex. 
periences (rather of the Gypsy cast in their way) to bring her per. 
ceptions into unison with my scruples. She answered my objections 
with jokes, and turned my moral observations into a fable: I was 
obliged to take a higher tone ; for the first time in our lives I shewed 
firmness, but she was equally resolved: she showered sarcasms, re. 
proaches, and abuse on me like hail. I threatened her ; she laughed 
at my threats. At last I forgot my dignity, Monsieur, and gave 
her—a beating. Alas! the fortune of the fight went over to the 
enemy from that moment; sobs and tears achieved what threats or 
fury could not—I was obliged to make reparation, and the only amende 
that would be received was acquiescence in the humbug. I made 
two conditions, however, which were granted, viz.; exemption from 
using any influence over the future dupes, and the sole charge of the 
strong box, so that I might have it in my power to indemnify the 
sufferers,” 


The office is fitted up in the Eastern style, two Maulatto 
servants representing Morocco dignitaries. The Charter, written 
out in Arabic, and adorned with the imperial blazon of Muley 
XXXIV., is displayed, and that every thing may be imbued 
with the true local color, the dupes that present themselves are 
seated on low cushions, and treated to coffee in cups the size of 
pigeons’ eggs. Some 50,000 francs have been extracted from the 
wise visitors, when Jerome returning from a walk one day, and 
thinking, good easy man, that there was no such thing as a 
duplicate key for the coffer, discovers the temple of Mercury de- 
serted, the treasury empty, and no traces of Flouchippe or 
Malvina. Ye falls senseless, and finds himself after the lapse 
of several unconscious days, slowly awaking again to the battle 
of life under the cares of Malvina and a young medical student 
(St. Ernest). Malvina ad been enticed abroad by Flouchippe 
on pretence of a country excursion where Jerome was to meet 
them ; but being soon undeceived, she gave the great unhanged 
such a taste of her quality, that he was glad to set her at 
liberty. 

The shareholders in the bitumen of Herodotus and Hanno 
descend on our unhappy hero for their deposits : his uncle pays 
off the claims, but still cannot prevail on his romantic nephew 
to renounce his literary speculations; he seeks employment, 
and makes a few apropos remarks :— 


“A Frotteur (one whose business is to wax floors), a drummer, would 
have secured asituation in twen ty-four hours ; buta literary young ma" 
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a poet, a social reformer, finds it a truly difficult matter to suit himself. 
Evidently the balance of functions and employments in this world 
of ours is not so nicely adjusted as it ought to be. The possessor 
of the highest branches of knowledge seems to find the greatest 
difficulty in rendering them available ; the more powerful the instru- 
ment the less service it renders; and this arises from the absurd 
distinctions which society the most democratic draws between one 
employment and another. We persist in considering some prpiee 
sions honourable beyond all others, and every one rushes blindly 
into these, and what is the result? If they don’t choose to starve, 
they must act so as to degrade their calling. Once then for all, I 
will maintain that it is the man that reflects honour on the profes- 
sion, and that a good mechanic is of more service to society than an 
indifferent author. A great advantage truly to have a shoal of 
restless candidates for places already disposed of, authors without 
publishers, advocates without clients, physicians wanting patients, 
engineers out of employment, artists waiting for orders that never 
come: an unproductive and parasitic population, whose pride is not 
subdued even when brought in direct contact with misery.” 


A grand opening occurs at last; S¢. Ernest, the young 
doctor, has effected the cure of a favorite horse belonging to 
a banker; the banker patronises a ballet dancer; the dancer 
thinks she is tyranically dealt with by the manager, and ap- 
peals to her patron ; her patron proposes to S¢. Hrnest to ee 
lish a paper in which her claims should be upheld ; S¢. Hrnest 
is overjoyed, and offers to take Jerome into partnership, and 
the latter thinks the object unworthy, though delighted at the 
prospect of being a public writer ; but between Malvina, and 
St. Ernest and his own wishes, the still small voice is stifled. 


“T surrendered, and, it must be owned, with much satisfaction. 
This position of journalist had been always a favourite dream with 
me. How pleasant to establish a plan of interecommunion between 
the intellects of the nation and your own; to inhale public opinion, 
as it were, to modify it, and then to send it abroad again, tinged with 
your own peculiar hue of thought; to make yourself the echo of ele- 
vated sentiments, and just complaints; to watch over the movement, 
political, literary, and economic, of an entire country; to leave no- 
thing unexplored in the domain of arts, in the sphere of institutions, 
and in the entire region both of the real and ideal ; to hold enchained, 
4 world of readers, as well by reason as wit—now by the influence of 
the drama—now by the force of the comic element—and, in fine, to 
embrace in your grasp the globe entire, and report its life from day 
today. Is there not enough in this to content the ambition of any 
man, how boundless soever it may be; and even though this pro- 
gramme may, in the event. be imperfectly worked out, even so, it 
te be beautiful, seductive, glorious to aspire to its fulfil- 

ent,” 
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The banker consented to make a sacrifice to Terpsichore, 
but took care to limit it: he opened a credit account for the 
spite of his goddess, but vengeance was to be at a 
fixed price, it was not to exceed 10,000 frances. A transcen- 
dental critic, and a literary adventurer, whose stock in trade 
was four rejected pieces, are put on the staff, and they announce 
the title—Zhe Aspic, A Literary Journal, to appear occasionally, 
Jerome is editor, St. Ernest treasurer, Malvina will receive sub- 
scriptions, when they come. In the first number S¢. Ernest 
wrote an article on a contributor, Valmont, under the type of 
the Perfect Advocate ; Valmont, one on St. Ernest as the Model 
Physician; Jerome imserts a Sonnet on Mdle. Fifine, and 
cudgels the stupid manager for his neglect of her; and with 
some epigrams, and a report of theatrical matters, the might 
work was flung abroad, 1,000 copies, and all distributed 
gratis. Nothing could exceed the mutual gratulations of the 
four laborers in the great undertaking: Jerome in particular 
has the grace of Jean Paul united to the finesse of Sterne; 
Titania and Corporat Trim in one fusion; he equals Locke in 
expression, and Hegel in profundity of thought. Admire the 
conclusion of his sonnet :— 

« ¢ Oui, vous avez un port de Reine: enfin, 
Pour tout vous dire, Adorable Fifine, 
Avec votre peau blanche, avec votre dos fin, 
Vous méritiez d’étre Dauphine.’ 

‘Wonderful,’ cried the three in chorus; ‘if we can sustain the 
work in this key, we shall‘have 20,000 subscribers before six weeks 
go round,’ ” 

They hope to see the government of the state and of the 
theatre at their feet at once, and Jerome takes his walk with 
the impression of being the observed and noted of all the 
passers by. ‘The subscribers do not yet make their appearance, 
and the editors think there is some cunning work of the police 
under all this; the paper is not to be seen any where, 80 
Malvina and Jerome enter acoffee house :— 


_“ Malvina : ¢ Waiter, let us have the Aspic.’? Waiter: ‘The as de 
pie (ace of spades), Madame, no cards are allowed here.’ ‘It is the 
Aspic we want, a first-rate paper of the day.’ ‘Never heard of it, 
Madame.’ ‘ How, is it possible you don’t keep the Aspic, the first 
literary journal of Paris? What a shabby café it must be.’ “ Per- 
haps Madame would like to see the Charivari, the Corsair, or the 
Gazette des Tribunaux? ‘We would be well employed : it is the 
Aspic we want, and nothing but the Aspic. Get up, Jerome: I 
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wish to be seen only in respectable cafés; one that respected itself 
would have the Aspic on the tables—let us go.’ . . . Thenat 
the theatre what a precious friend she showed herself to Fifine! 
Who could more adroitly fling the bouquet, so as to fall at her feet! 
Who, by her own artless enthusiasm, could so well kindle up the 
zeal of the audience for her favorite! ‘Ah, where can you see 
such dancing as that now-a-days ?’ she would cry, throwing her head 
back in her ardor. ‘Are these entrechats well done or not? Let 
me see these other scarecrows attempt it, with their spindle-shanks 
and false calves! Oh, dear, it is a misery to look at them striving 
to catch the eye of the manager. Bravo, Fifine, bravo. If that is 
not nice toeing, I don’t know what is: Bravo, Fifine, brava, bra- 
vissima ; this is what you may call real dancing—bravo.’” 


The Aspic flourishes not, so they change the style. Nothing 
is omitted from the pun to the very highest point of the 
esthetic ; neither rebus nor logogriph was overlooked, still all 
their pains were thrown away. ‘The world was not shaken ; 
the government went on without fear; even the theatrical 
manager did not capitulate, but buried himself deeper in his 
disdain and in his cravat. All this shewed that there was a 
settled hostility entertained in high quarters, and that a con- 
spiracy of silence was organised against the unfortunate paper. 
Some terrible enigma was concealed somewhere. At the last 
extremity S¢. Hrnes¢ proved himself equal to the exigency of 
the paper :— 


“* My friends said, here is our plank of safety: I claim no patent 
but will publish my discovery. Hitherto we have demanded hard 
cash for our journal; it is not reasonable. Let us still demand the 
cash, but give away, like honest men, some article in common use 
along with the paper, for instance, a paletot, or a pair of boots. 
Follow my chain of reasoning, my friends. A journal is an article of 
luxury ; you may use it, you can do without it; it is a pastime, not a 
necessary. Can you say the same of a pair of boots or a paletot ? 
decidedly not, every one feels the need of clothing for foot or chest. 
This being granted what is to be done? Why, offer to each sub- 
scriber a paletot and a journal: you will thus seduce two classes of 
subscribers ; many will take the paper for sake of the coat. Some 
(the fewest in number, alas,) will do the other thing.’ This happy 
idea was digested and reduced to practice, a variety being introduced: 
for instance, for 100 yearly papers we furnished a drawing-room ; for 
1000 any one might secure a country residence. Our tariff was a 
real model of mercantile knowledge and literary seduction ; we 
always took our man on his weak side; thus, if a beaver hat did not 
bring him to, we secured him by an Aubusson carpet: if a copy of 
the works of Walter Scott had no influence, he was found unable 
to withstand a case of Medoc wine, or one of old Burgundy. Now 
poured in subscribers in crowds. Few cared about the quality of 
the leaders; but all insisted on the good alloy of the subsidiary 
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article: the ladies would have shawls, the students well-seasoned 
pipes. All was sunshine for a couple of months ; but at that period 
we began to be annoyed by a distinguished b a strange 
confusion of ideas, ‘The upper leather of your ppd fs of very 
bad quality,’ said one ; ‘it cracked the very day I tried it first.’ «Do 
you know that your turreen of Joie gras was very badly edited,’ said 
another. ‘Ah, who has glued this Aspie together? said a third : 
‘it is only varnished walnut, not mahogany.’ ‘ Take back your water. 
proof trowsers,’ whined a fourth; ‘I do not like its politics.’ We 
evidently had got into a minor tower of Babel, but still persevered ; 
we gave away books, boot-jacks, music, tubs of oysters, treatises on 
education, and Bayonne hams: we had a commercial bazaar stand- 
ing beside an emporium of phrases. What did we care for the 
ignoble means, so that we could support the life of our Aspic? A 
journal is like a child, Monsieur; the weaker it is the more fondly 
we tend it; and if it be a first born, you cannot conceive with what 
solicitude we watch over it, how we love it, what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it. I had established the Aspic, it was my glory, 
my hope, my despair. Even in the ignoble shifts we had recourse 
to, there lived a paternal element which made them less disreput- 
able. But it was ordained that our Aspic should die, and it died 
accordingly ; empiricism could not supply the healthy fluid of life. 
In my office, however, I had tasted the intoxicating draught of flat- 
tery; I had felt the sort of empire attached to the profession—an 
empire indestructible, for it rests on human vanity. He who dis- 
ape blame or praise will always have a considerable share of in- 

uence on the public mind: they may complain of the yoke, but 
they submit to it. Soa journalist I determined to remain, You 
cannot, sir, be ignorant of the great fact, that the Feuilleton has as- 
sumed in our social order as important a position as the cup of 
coffee or the Havannah cigar; it has become an imperative need— 
an article of daily consumption. Suppose for a moment the nee 
sible fact that to-morrow the journals should announce to their 
public that they were incontinently to suppress the continuation of 
the adventures of their thirty heroes or heroines, in circulation for 
the time being—oh, what a heart-burning—what a commotion would 
be the next morning among the curl-papers, morning gowns, and 
slippers! Somuch of the child still abides in the man, the marvel- 
lous still holds him in thrall in his own despite; and the most serious 
existence still reserves a corner for the unknown, that prime mover of 
restless minds. You have bills falling due, or books to balance; but 
still you are anxious about the fortunes of the Chevalier D’Har- 
mental: perhaps you are an advocate, and have to plead an impor- 
tant cause—a judge, and have to consider a decision; you may have 
to discharge the duties of a notary or sheriff ; but, in the midst of 
these engrossing duties, you will spare some time to the sorrows of 
Mathilde. Now only take into account the attraction of the imagi- 
nation for the fair portion of the community, and the success of 
romantic literature ceases to be a mystery. We must not overlook 
the influence of this agent on the public mind. I had a lively ex- 
ample under my own eyes: the passion entertained by Malvina for 
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honest Paul de Kock would have given uneasiness to any one but 
myself: she doated on him, she garnished the chambers of her brain 
with his drolleries, she quoted him as the highest authority: she had 
forgotten her catechism, but she had Paul by heart ; you may well 
suppose I am drawing no comparison, I simply state a fact. an 
of our romance writers have abused their power in diffusing feverish 
and unhealthy ideas, and in enhancing the sensual and raising altars 
to unhallowed affections. ‘The greatest masters of the art have erred 
in this respect, and their progress has been marked by shameful and 
sorrowful traces. The greater the genius the greater the evil it has 
wrought. Now, I determined to avail myself of the resources of the 
imagination for a higher and holier purpose. I would not write at 
the will of chance; no, the moral, the esthetic was to enclose my 
work as ina mingled lucid medium: the plan, the form was never to 
be lost sight of, and with the plan, the pervading moral, the philo- 
sophic idea. Would [ make any sacrifice to the vulgar idols, the 
obscene deities? No! I would soar above the region of pestilent 
passions and trivial manners, I would open to the feuilleton a new 
era, I would purify it in the laver of virtue and high art.” 


Jerome goes on to relate how he composed three feuilletons 
according to the best rules of art, three chefs d’ceuvre, as he 
may now (when he writes nothing but cotton advertisements) 


declare them, without vanity, to be. He selects a paper to 
honor and enrich with his production, seeks the editor and 


proposes his offer, explaining, at the same time, his peculiar 
notions on what constitutes the excellent in works of that 


department of literature :— 


«* Monsieur,’ said he, ‘I must beg to interrupt you; what you 
call the question of art must be considered as holding a second place 
only, in works that are addressed to a miscellaneous public. Let us 
not get out of the world of reality—of what is the mass of newspaper 
readers composed? Of farmers, of merchants, of tradesmen, sprinkled 
with a few gentlemen of the sword or gown, and these last not pos- 
sessing the same good taste as the others in some cases, ow; 
have you guaged the capacity or intelligence of this body? Can your 
theory of high art be brought home and made intelligible to them ? 
Will they understand you? When you speak to the world you must 
speak as the rest of the world does.’ ‘ But, Sir, without impugning 
your great experience, is it not desirable, when you have a public at 
your command, to elevate it to the perception of true art rather than 
make it descend to their level? Every citizen of Athens was surely 
not a Phidias, and yet the sculptures of Phidias were admired by 
every one of them. When Cicero mounted the rostrum, he inhaled 
hot the spirit of the crowd, but he diffused his own soul on them. 
A genuine artist obeys not, but rules his world,’ ‘ Monsieur, an 
editor of a journal is neither an orator nor a sculptor, his look out is 
for a large number of subscribers, and his grand theory is to secure 
them. Besides, you speak of two ages artistic in the highest degree, 
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of two people who sucked in with their first milk a taste for the 
true, and grand, and beautiful: there is nothing similar now, we 
live in a bourgeois age, Monsieur, among a people who aret aking to 
the mere common place view of things. What are we to do ?—resist 
the bad influence and retire to Mount Hymettus to live on honey and 
poetry. You are young, but age will cure you of these ideas,” «A 
dismal cure, sir.’ ‘Oh, not so dismal as you think: I like your 
candor, and if you submit to my guidance we will make something 
of you. We have trained a few like you here, who have obtained a 


European celebrity, and how? Simply by understanding their public, 


You have explained your — 1 will now unfold mine. In order 
to obtain decided success in these days we must construct the do- 
mestic feuilleton: pardon the expression. Having amused the heads 
of the family it passes into the hands of the children, the children 
lend it to the servants, and from the servants it goes to the porter, 
if he has not had the first reading already. Do you comprehend 
what strength of root a journal thus used must have in a family ; it 
becomes an integrant article of consumption. If it be discontinued, 
the mother sulks, the children lament aloud, the entire house is in a 
state of insurrection, and the master must renew the subscription to 
re-establish domestic peace and conjugal felicity. Now, you may see 
how the feuilleton enjoys a social position ok ranks on a par, with 
the Pot a feu and the kitchen range.’ ‘£ But, sir, to gain these ad- 
vantages, what sacrifices must not one make to bend his proud and 
intelligent spirit to assume the suitable vulgar shapes and forms ?’ 
‘A mere bagatelle: the first effort is the only disagreeable feature in 
the thing, and then you will ee twenty, thirty, as many as you 
please, without trouble. You take, for instance, a young wife, bap- 
less and unappreciated ; you associate to her fortunes, a cruel and 
brutal tyrant, a sentimental and virtuous page, a mocking and treache- 
rous confidant: once you have got your dramatis persone, your cha- 
racters well in hand, you may mingle them briskly in six, —_ or 
ten feuilletons, and serve them up warm. But it is chiefly by the 
joints of the story that the true artist is recognised. It is necessary 
that every number should have a striking conclusion, that it should 
hold on well to the next, that it should inspire a wish, an earnest 
desire to come at the sequel. You have just now spoken of high art, 
but the highest art is the art of making your readers long for your 
next appearance. We will suppose that you are exhibiting a certain 
Mr. Arthur to an interested public. Put this hero well through his 
motions, so that none of his sayings or doings may fail of oe 
a desirable effect. At the end of every number let there be a critica 

situation, a mystery to be presently revealed, and Arthur, still 
Arthur, coiled up in the warm sympathy of the reader. The more 
interest your hero creates, the more interest you must still strive to 
invest him with, and if by a lucky coup d'etat, you bring him in 
triumph, borne on the necks of renewing subscribers, or by a threat 
of stopping the narrative, compel defaulters to pay up, then 
I say, will you have achieved a success the highest that a man of 
talent, such as I know you to be, could reasonably aspire to. Your 
naiveteé and candour have so interested me, that you must set to 
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work, and we will assuredly make something out of you. Here is 
now the last feuilleton of one of our practised hands, who owes me 
every thing—his genius, his glory, his inspiration; he has become 
ossessed of a power absolutely terrible; he really deceived me at 
rst; I never thought he could attain his present position. I will 
now read for you the conclusion of yesterday’s feuilleton, the cut, the 
chasm, as it were, where the true artist is manifest. You must sup- 
se the action to pass in a lonely castle: —* Ethelgide, after being di. 
vested of her outward garments by her attendant, contemplated her 
countenance ina mirror for some time. She dwelt in the recesses 
of her thoughts on the words which had fallen from Alfred in the 
ove: but, little by little, these agreeable ideas gave place to others. 
She looked round, and felt dismay at the gloomy hue of the funereal 
tapestry, on which a large crucifix in ivory was hung. In the still 
midnight silence she thought she heard a low hollow moan, and the 
clank of chains became audible in the adjoining apartment: the 
light of the tapers assumed a livid hue, and flickered in the chill, 
damp air. Ethelgide, in the extreme of terror, threw herself on 
the bed, and sought, by means of the curtains, to form a rampart 
between herself and the exterior powers: but what was her horror 
when she saw, slowly issuing from the opposite wall, a naked arm, 
holding by the hair, a head, with the face distorted, and dripping 
gore. What was that hand!!! whence that horrid face!!! ! 
(The Sequel in our next Number.)’ 
This, sir, is what I call arresting a feuilleton to some purpose. Do 
you suppose that, out of two thousand readers, there will be found a 
single individual who will not be anxious to know more of that 
head, so artistically and boldly suspended by the hair, between these 
two numbers ?” 


Jerome is now vigorously employed in the concoction of 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones stories for the journal, and is well 
paid: Ma/vina is in elysium examining and detailing to Jerome 
the plots and incidents of defunct romances to be re-cast and 
re-modelled. In an unlucky hour, a story that had made a 
noise in the old times of the Directory and the Consulate fell 
under her hands : Jerome had not even the foresight to change 
the names, and as many of the first readers of the original tale 
were still alive, a blight fell on our author’s budding honors, 
and he was glad of the pis-aller office of dramatic censor in the 
same paper. Here a pretty good resting place might have been 
secured, but for Madvina’s ill regulated admiration of certain 
actors and actresses, and the consequent necessity for Jerome’s 
injudicious puffs. She patronised, in particular, a stout-made 
goddess named Artemisia :— 


“* There is a woman,’ said she ; ‘ none of your wasp-shaped ones. 
Is not she well set on her limbs? You need be under no fear that 
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she'll render her last sigh before the curtain falls. She is none of 
your tribe of daddy-long-legs that you could scatter with a puff; a 
set of broom-handles of tragedians that they are, with their hearts 
beating, and their lungs wheezing: it is a misery to look at them 
gasping.” When Malvina commenced this chapter, she never knew 
when to finish it; it was Artemisia here, Artemisia there, Artemisia 
everywhere. Artemisia was to try a new part; Malvina was de. 
termined to procure her a complete triumph ; and she was in posses. 
sion of a good many of the auxiliary instruments for ensuring suc. 
cess. No general of an army could combine so many skilful dispo- 
sitions or resources to chain fortune to his car. ‘Jerome,’ said she 
to me on the eve of the day, ‘ fling your cap over the mill, Artemisia 
must not fail; I'll have no ifs, or buts; go head foremost, and exalt 
her higher than the Pantheon: if you have any spunk in you, now is 
the time to show it.’ ‘ But if they should happen to hiss?’ ‘ Hah! 
are you going over to the enemy by chance? what sort of scruples 
are these? Have done with such fears; push on, and keep your 
hands warm; and, to-morrow, Jerome, warm your pen—ay, heat it 
till it seorches: won’t I be glad to see the face her Maypole of a 
rival will wear, the ugly little gingerbread doll.’” 


Notwithstanding all J/alvina’s zeal and pains, the great actress 
has a very indifferent ovation ; but Jerome, against his own con- 
science, is obliged to assign her a place higher than that of 
Talma, Mlle. Mars, or Mlle. Rachel. It was Artemisia the 
inspired, Aréemisia the great, the talent without peer ; it was 
power, majesty, grace, distinction, all united in the same per- 
son; he who had not seen Artemisia had seen nothing. To 
all this, and more, was poor Jerome obliged to swear, and to 
exhaust nature and art for the glorification of Artemisia. All 
lost labour, and what was worse, it incurred the displeasure of 
the proprietors, who did not like to see this indifferently gifted 
artist, forced not only on the theatre, on the press, and on the 
public, but on all Europe and the wide, wide world. Every 
day the triumphal ode was chanted, now in the Ionic measure, 
now in the Doric, without rest or respite, till Jerome’s own 
friends were heard to whisper, “ Butis not he becoming tiresome, 
this poor Jerome, with his everlasting Artemisia ; oh Apollo! 
when will he leave off singing this senseless lay ?” In spite of 
these warnings, such was MJalvina’s misdirected energy, that 
still the strain was of the inimitable Artemisia, Artemisia the 
divine, who alone inherited the grandeur, the majesty, the elo- 
quence of the heroines of Corneille: Corneille and Artemisia, 
Artemisia and Corneille ; such was the key in which he com- 
posed twenty-four critiques. The editor at first found this 
not at all entertaining, and hoped to see an end to it sometime 
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or other ; but as they could not, after a long delay, even catch 
a glimpse of the beginning of this end, he begged Jerome to 
renounce, once and for ever, his idol of fat and mediocrity : 
this he would not do, or rather Malvina would not permit 
him to do it; and again our poor Jerome is on the high road 
in search of a social position. 

He attains charge of a ministerial paper, and looks out for 
his former associates to give him literary aid, S¢. Hrnes¢ among 
the rest: he finds him, to his surprise, on a first floor in a 
grand street; on a panel of his outer door he reads the follow- 
ing, on a burnished plate :— 


“ “MEDICAL ADVICE GRATIS. 


Doctor St. Ernest, of the Faculty of Paris, Master in Phar- 
macy, Professor of Medicine and Botany, honored by national re- 
ward and medals, decorated with the Golden Spur and Silver Eagle 
of Bavaria, the Falcon of Baden, and the Swedish Kite ; authorized 
by all the Courts of Europe, Member of the Academy of Pesth, of 
Timbuctoo, of Cuba, of Curagao, &c. &c. &c. At home daily from 
10 o'clock to 4.’ So it was; St. Ernest had become quack and 
charlatan, dealer in plasters, and ointment for burns. Formerly 
knights of this order donned the red cloak with gold lace, and the 
feathered beaver; mounted a caleche, with a drum and clarionet, 
and set off to offer their balm of gilead, and their elixir of life in the 
public streets. They wrought their cures in open air, and sold their 
specific for the cholic or lumbago to all comers, That day has 
passed by; the silk-curtained drawing-room has succeeded the 
caleche ; the quack advertisement sounds louder than the clarionet ; 
the balm of gilead has ceased to flow: but have we not vegetable 
pills, warranted to cure the entire world? The quacks of old could 
scarce amass the price of a humble home in their native village for 
their old days ; our quacks are millionaires: they have their splen- 
did town mansions, and their country chateaus; they keep open 
house; they give balls ; and, if the fancy take them, they are eligible 
to represent rotten Departments of the first class. While I awaited 
the leisure of the great man, I began to peruse one of the manifestos 
strewed around, Here is a specimen :— 


*‘ Doctor St. Ernest to his Fellow Citizens. 


I have but very lately commenced my peculiar mode of medicinal 
treatment, and behold it already has taken an exalted place beside 
steam, the only other great invention of the age. I have received 
the most tempting offers from the court of the Czar—but could I 
deprive France, my beloved, my beautiful France, of the fruits of 
my labours and my genius? Hence it is little to be wondered at 
that Iam beset by a host of impostors and medicasters, who vainly 
strive to appropriate my peculiar treatment; and so I am robbed 
and pillaged of my inventions, the inseparable lot of every original 
thinker.’ He then went on to expose his marauding imitators, re- 
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commending his clients to copy his address accurately, and proceeded 
to name the maladies, each and sundry, obnoxious to his pills, You 
may well suppose that no disease existed whose virulence was proof 
against his nostrum ; and I will spare your ears the variety of im- 
purities that found a local habitation and a name on his prospectus, 
And this was the vile trade of my old acquaintance. And, though 
the police of Paris have power to remove all filth that obstructs our 
streets and squares, behold these rascals, how they can waylay us 
with their vile speculations ; how they can flood our dwellings with 
their foul prospectuses, and distribute them in the public ways; 
cover the walls with obscene words and images, reveal the evil 
under pretence of proposing the memory and attract the curiosity 
of the young to matters which they will learn too soon, even without 
the help of the quack. Truly, when we see the number of these vile im- 
postors increasing every day, we are led to think that we form portion 
of a people afflicted with a universal leprosy, and diseased even to the 
very marrow of their bones. . . . I was interrupted in the pe- 
rusal of a metrical advertisement by the entrance of the great man, 
who seized on me with every demonstration of joy, and introduced 
me into his private room of consultation, where preparations of wax, 
representing the effects of the nameless evils that torment sinful 
humanity often made his miserable visiters cringe and shiver in 
sympathetic wretchedness. On entering the cabinet I could not help 
exclaiming, ‘Oh! St. Ernest, have you also become a charlatan ?’ 
‘ Where is the harm, I have invented a drug, and I sell it; I might 
have run after a body of patients for twenty years, and perhaps 
have succeeded in catching them just at an age when repose would 
be needful. I might have stood contested elections for an hospital, 
or a professor's chair ; mounted the ladder painfully, step by step, 
and have killed myself in procuring the privilege of curing others. 
Charlatanism, you say! A hard name, Jerome; but we are all, 
more or less, charlatans. I'll not speak of these ideal maladies, 
nursed with so much care, of these prescriptions, harmless, but use- 
less, at the same time, and out of which the favored apothecary 
makes his profit ; of these fabulous consultations, where every thing - 
is treated of but the state of the patient in the next room ; of these 
hazardous operations where the life of the sufferer is only looked on 
as the trump card to secure the game for the practitioner ; of balls 
and concerts given to the body of invalids won over, or to be won 
over; nor of champagne suppers lavished on the organs of public 
opinion, and dispensers of praise. No; we will pass these, and 
come to the acknowledged hydropathists and homeopathists. To 
throw off your clothes, in order to escape cold, to wrap yourself in 
furs against the heat ; to fling yourself into the fire to cure a burn: 
this, as you may see, is the process of Gribouille, elevated to the 
rank of a theory. A man has a fever, the remedy is at hand; let 
him have what would produce a fever, if he had not one already, 
stmilia similibus. But how administer the drug? Ah, there is the 
nicety ; the ounce, the drachm, old style, the decagram, new style, 
all are abolished ; nothing will take now but millioneths ; the 
less the dose, the greater the virtue ; that is the new philosophy. 
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What is the result? An immense advantage ; you carry the entire 

harmacopeeia in a portable box. Let the paralyzed walk, the deaf 
sat and the consumptive enjoy sound lungs—all is the result of an 
atomic pill. But take care that this pill be the genuine article ; let 
it be scientifically manipulated, conscientiously weighed, and, to secure 
this great end, let it come from the doctor’s own box. Now for the 

rice ; atomic pill 15 frances, visit 5 francs, total 20 francs ; 
2 down your Napoleon, and if you are not healed on the spot you 
are incurable, that’s all. Now for the mesmerists; with what organ 
do you read Jerome ?’ ‘A nice question ; with my eyes to be sure.’ 
‘Ah that was the old fashion, we have changed all that: whenever 
you wish I will introduce you to interesting individuals, who see with 
their stomach, and, by way of relaxation, read with their back bone. 
This is not all; by virtue of magnetism, we look through the entire 
human system as if it were a transparent texture ; it opens the in- 
dividual, turns him over completely, to the remotest portion of his 
anatomy, and draws the diagram of his animal economy with fabu- 
lous precision. In common cases it is a simple young girl, an artless 
village maid who devotes herself to this intuitive autopsy of the 
living subject. This ignorant child of the rural plains is thrown into 
the mesmeric sleep, and there finds the medical technology, the 
knowledge of simples, the science of the codex— in fine, all the thera- 
peutic technicalities which make simple people shout out—a miracle, 
amiracle. And where has the poor child learned these secrets of 
art?’ It is not now a case of atoms: here the fluids are the 
agents; there has been an interchange of these fluids, and 
the dullest brain has been gifted with the second sight; 
a few passes, a touch of the finger work this miracle, no need of the 
wand or apparatus of Mesmer. Animal magnetism renounces his 
ridiculous tub and brass rods; it is as simple as kiss your hand, and 
dispenses with study or labor of any kind. Take out your degree 
then if you like, and become a member of the College of Surgeons, 
to see yourself eclipsed by a learned Theban, who can read no other 
book but the human body. What avails your eye-sight against these 
gifted, though unlettered sages, whose fingers serve for opera glasses, 
and stomachs for spectacles; who read the disposition in py of 
the hair, who describe the movements of an individual at 200 leagues 
distance, penetrate the secret thoughts, and ensconce themselves in 
the inner folds of the heart: moral—there is no effectual medicine 
under the sun but magnetism ; and the Universe is to be governed by a 
knowledge of the animal fluids, and by those who are able to put the 
public asleep. Now for the phrenologists. Their science identifies 
the moral with the physical world: it is the skull which renders us 
courageous, good, amiable, incorruptible ; if virtue ever descends 
again on earth, her throne will be constructed from the bumps of 
men. Bring a phrenologist the head of a criminal, and won’t he lay 
his finger on the boss of the very crime he died for? We will sup- 
pore aman anxious to make acquaintance with himself: he offers his 

ead to a professor ; this worthy glides his fingers over the subject, 
noting the eminences and depressions, and thus gives sentence : 
‘Monsieur, this organ under my finger makes me suspect that you 
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are rather given to thieving :’ the visitor is somewhat taken aback by 
this figure of speech, but the operator is unruffled. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he 


adds, ‘and this other projection leads me to the knowledge of your 
bloodthirsty propensities ; besides this, you must bea glutton, jeak 


ous, 


brutal, and given to liquor; all is as clear as day on this legible 
map of your brain covering ;’ and these are some of the amenities of 
The cranium is a hive where the theological virtues 
and the seven deadly sins dwell in contiguous but separate cells ; 
sobriety here, intemperance there, honesty within a line of thievery, 
gallantry side by side with fidelity ; and the equilibrium of these dif. 
ferent cells constitutes the ensemble of the qualities, of the faculties, 
and of the feelings of the individual. Here is cause for gratitude, here 
is an easy key to the better government of the human race; with a 
skull-inspecting bureau, the police will never be put on a wrong 
scent, and judicial functions will consist in the handling of heads, 
The abilities of all will be manifest, their propensities patent, and the 
Monthyon Prize will await the finest formed caput. Now, I might 
have followed any of these roads to wealth and fame, and in what, I 
ask, is my peculiar line worse? I charge merely for my medicines, 
and give advice gratis, and what signifies a drug at ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty francs ? it is a mere shaving above apothecaries’ price, that's 
all.’ ‘Saint Ernest, I have heard you patiently ; you think you have 
made an impression on me, but you are much deceived; however 
debased a profession may have become, the honourable man deviates 
not from the line of duty. Nothing can justify dishonest conduct, 
neither the plea of need, nor the influence of example ; like every fallen 
spirit you villify the world you live in, as if all were already in the 
hands of Satan: but the medical faculty can number many more 
devoted hearts, many more upright and pure souls than you give it 
In a profession which has so much to do with pain and 
anguish, the evil catches the eye at once, the good remains unnoticed. 
While you watch here like a spider, speculating on the profits to be 
drawn from vice, many a young comrade is sitting by the pallet of 
the laborer giving attention to his state, and consoling him or aiding 
him with his scanty purse when he can: others, in the hospitals and 
lecture-rooms, devote themselves to the study of the mystery of life, 
and endeavour to extend a little the boundaries of physiological 


phrenology. 


credit for. 


Believe me, Saint Ernest, the path you have chosen is a 
bad one; withdraw from it while there is yet time: with your know- 
ledge and activity, it is impossible you. should not succeed, but 
for your soul's sake pull yourself out of this loathsome slough.’ ‘ You 
preach like a Dominican, Jerome ; the Abbe Lacordaire will be po- 
sitively jealous of you; but, my good friend, every one to his trade, 
you to preach sermons, I to concoct Cordial Balms.’ ” 


Jerome, desiring no further acquaintance with this worthy 
cotemporary of Holloway, Perry, and Culverwell, continues his 
search for Valmont, one of his fellow-labourers in the Aspic. 
He expects to find him practising as an advocate, but discovers 
him, instead, as second clerk in the office of a notary. Vad- 
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mont favors our hcro with his reasons for selecting this path. 
Those learned in the law, may draw comparisons between 
legal life by the Liffey and by the Seine, as we thus place 
the case fully before them :— 


«* My dear Jerome,’ said he, ‘there exists in this nether sphere, 
a very mistaken opinion, which is, that the title of advocate is 
equivalent to a profession ; and awful sacrifices are made by the 
heads of families to push their sons up to this dreary eminence. 
The best years of youth, and the savings of the house are all swal- 
lowed up in the process.—And what is the mighty result? The pri- 
vilege of wearing a wig and gown, and of seeing your name on the 
interminable list that adorns the entrance-hall of the Courts. I 
had been called to the Bar four years, had been well spoken of 
among my fellow counsellors, and yet never had the satisfaction of 
holding one brief. I am not more indolent or more proud than 
others ; I spoke to the solicitors; I requested a trial; but all had 
their own favored barristers at their beck, and in their pay, and 
thus managed to draw emolument from both professions, f visited 
in succession all the Presidents of assize, in order to obtain some 
nomination in the criminal business; but all were provided with 
protegés of high names in the magistracy. Thus repulsed in two 
quarters, | lowered my pretensions, and did not disdain even to at- 
tend the Police offices, hoping to find, some time or other, a criminal 
without counsel, and thus to distinguish myself by a brilliant impro- 
visation. Vain hope; these places are beset like the rest; the 
Police court practitioners never let their clients out of their sight ; 
they inform themselves of each day’s business before hand, and 
secure their clients at the very bottom of the cells.” 


Valmont goes on to explain to Jerome the ordinary routine 
of succession in a notary’s office. ‘The second clerk is expected 
to be of gentlemanly demeanour and of good personal gifts ; 
and the office being very respectable, the conductors much in 
the confidence of the upper classes, and mixed up with the 
serious occasions of marriages, deaths, &c. ‘The notary has 
his eye on his second clerk, who, by making an advantageous 
marriage, procures the funds to buy off his employer. Know- 
ing the exact amount of property possessed by the heiresses of 
so many families whose title deeds, and other valuable papers, 
lie in the japanned boxes of the office, the future proprietor 
has only to make a choice. The lady is always handsome 
enough if the dowry is so, and the choice being fixed, the 
second clerk secures the lady, the notary the fortune. Fora 
yearly business of 25,000 francs he thus gets 500,000; he 
retires, leaving his slippers to his clerk, who now becoming the 
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head, trains up a subordinate to succeed himself in turn whey 
he has earned his repose. 

As they are conversing, an old gentleman and his daughter 
enter the office, Va/mont receives them with a great show of 
respect and devotedness, and takes occasion to give a Lord 
Burleigh look at Jerome, who sees at once the application of 
the recent discourse, and slowly retires, musing on the 
relation of fact and fiction as affecting the office of notary : 
how often had he seen displayed on the stage the one solitary 
function of the dramatised officer, viz., the unfolding of a 
paper and the exhibition of an inkhorn: how regularly his 
entry is marked by the fainting away of the heroine, and how 
meritoriously this respectable man gathers up his implements 
when the swoon is past, and retires peaceably with his buckled 
periwig and short black breeches. These meditations insensibly 
gave way to wishes for the discovery of his only remaining col- 
league of the Aspic, Max, the long haired prose writer, who is 
now an employé in the office of Public Instruction. Jerome 
here makes some ill-natured remarks on the want of honest 
zeal and energy in public functionaries, and says that the in- 
dividuals composing the Boards look as much, or more, to their 
own individual aggrandizement, than to the useful teaching 
of the masses. As no true-born Briton could think that the 
corresponding functionaries under our own gracious sovereign 
would do such shabby things as these, we rejoice in our own 
exemption from selfishness and trust breaking, look with con- 
tempt on the proceedings of our Gallican Ministers of Public 
Instruction, and follow Jerome to the door of J/az’s particular 
department, where he hesitates to enter on hearing the jovial 
sound arising from guests at a well-spread table, instead of the 
grave tones of men employed in the serious discharge of public 
functions. The voices of Jar and his fellow-officers proved 
them as discharging their duty after a peculiar manner, and 
laboring for the benefit of the excise at all events. Jerome 
was about to retire, having his hand on the knob, but Mar 
secured him, and thus performed the introduction :— 


“* Messieurs,’ said he to his three comrades, ¢ permit me to intro- 
duce my old friend Jerome Paturot, a long-haired poet of the first 
rank, who wanted nothing to ensure complete success but a sympa- 
thising public. It is the history of us all ; Jerome, I present to you 
M. Edward Triste a patte, an Inscription-decipherer of the highest 
rank; also, M. Gustavus Mickoff, professor of Comparative 
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Kalmuc; and M. Anatolé Gobetout, commentator of the Old 
Parchments : the whole three amiable as paleologists, and merry as 
school boys. Come, produce the seltzer-water and wine at 12 sous. 
Just as you were entering, Jerome, the Kalmuc professor was favor- 
ing us with a cancan, really inedited and essentially comparative.’ 
‘Decency Max,’ said the man of the skins. ‘ Oh! to be sure, decency 
and champagne at ten sous,’ cried Max uncorking a bottle of soda 
water. ‘Oh, what a shame to the government that gives such re- 
freshment to its learned servants: your health, Jerome, and success 
to the carbonic acid.’ The repast proceeded, seasoned with jokes of 
doubtful respectability, and I wondered at this particular mode of 
discharging public duties. The Kalmuc professor entered into such 
nice details connected with the modes of life of the operatic corps, 
that no one could deny his competence in that department of general 
knowledge. The man of Inscriptions hammered away at a Vaude- 
ville couplet, and the parchment man imitated Arnal in Passé 
Minuit and Le Grand Palatin. These little talents seemed rather 
out of place in the Bureau of Public Instruction ; and I particularly 
wished to know in what my friend Max’s occupation consisted. ‘A 
fine question to be sure,’ said he, ‘what have you seen me do since 
you came in?’ ‘Kat and drink heartily, but these are not exactly 
official duties.” ‘ Well then I have been at my regular duty which 
holds from morn to night, to wit, preserving the public monuments : 
we are in all twelve brave boys who do nothing else but preserve the 
monuments.’ ‘Ah well, but how or where?’ ‘ Here, every where, 
eating, drinking, or talking: whatever I do I preserve the monu- 
ments, that is my speciality. You may come here any day between 
ten and two o’clock, and I'll warrant you'll find me at my post ; but 
ah what care, what anxiety! I often tremble at the responsibility: a 
monument, so fragile! but we'll watch over their safety, won't we ? 
There they are, all labelled, the porter of the Bureau shall answer for 
their safety with his head. Before the creation of this Bureau what 
was the state of the monuments, my friend! A precarious, a casual 
existence ; they were not represented, nor had they a tribune: now 
have they not a local habitation and a name, here, at the Bureau of 
Religion, every where ; their position is magnificent, they should be 
grateful to nature and to us. All things in this place are subject to 
the same sort of influence, Jerome; it is the same with the Kalmue, 
that Sclavonian and immortal tongue. Who would have guessed its 
existence, if Gustavus at one and the same moment of inspiration had 
not invented itself and its professorial chair? And the parchments ! 
What would have become of them if Anatolé had not set his heart 
upon their safety. ‘The government will be overturned, said he, if 
they do not organise a Bureau for the unrolling of the parchments ; 
I will not be responsible for the result ; I will believe in nothing, 
heither in the days of July, nor in the laws of September, nor in the 
infallibility of the University, if the half calcined scrolls take not 
that rank in the social order to which they are entitled.’”, When they 
Saw Anatolé decided, and ready to cross to the extreme left with his 
Science and his papyrus, the ministry yielded, they created an office 
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for the old skins, and this is how an empire is saved.’ ‘And the 
treasury emptied,’ said I to myself.” 


Max expresses his fear that neither paleegraphy, nor arche- 
ology, historical documents, nor scientific voyages would be 
encouraged if some people were not personally interested in 
their success; he hopes that not only will comparative Kal- 
muck, but also the language of the Kirguis, the Pandours, the 
Patagonians, the harmonious dialect of the Papous, the Bo- 
tocudos, the Poyais and the ‘Tungouses find themselves 
patronised by the government. He mentions a chair of the 
Scandinavian tongue filled by a professor skilled only in the 
African dialects, and a lecture on the graces of the Hottentot 
speech delivered by a sage deeply versed i in old Norse; and is 
unable to feel the wisdom of this double arrangement. Op- 
pressed with the gravity of the discussion, the Kalmuc linguist 
now offered to sing his cancan, comparative, and yet unpub. 
lished. The man of parchine nts acted a scene of the Saltim- 
banques, and soon. ‘These diversified exercises conducted 
them to the closing hour, their chief care seeming to consist in 
coming to the work as late as possible, leaving it off as early 
as possible, and doing in the interim the least possible amount 
of business. For an hour the employés in the different offices 
had been brushing their hats, paletots, and trowsers ; the desks 
had been care fully dusted, the mending of pens had ceased, the 
word begun was left unfinished till to- morrow, and the young 
gentlemen, as they quitted, were pointed out and named to 
Jerome, every one being cither son of a deputy, cousin of a 
deputy, nephew of a deputy, or grandson of a deputy. Jax 
is invited to contribute to the new organ of government, and 
gives joyful consent; the paper is established, and Jerome 18 
once more immersed in literature and politics of a trying 
nature, 

Our hero deprecates the ill feeling of the public towards 
ministerial papers, and asserts that they are more deserving of 
pity than of censure. No chance to the proprietors, of any daz- 
zling success, as society sets no value on such hireling pens, 
and no surety of office, as a ministerial whim can demolish 
them at any time. A valet, by studying his one master’s foibles 
and tastes, may succeed in pleasing him, but Jerome had 
nine masters, and such masters ! 

The council, he states, consists of two chief ministers, Who 
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are eternally striving to supplant each other, and of many secon- 
dary members, who are at perpetual enmity. The Secretar 

for Foreign Affairs wishes for precedence over him of the 
Home Department ; the Public Works accuses the Exchequer 
with roguerv ; Public Instruction indulges in uncharitable lan- 
guage towards Justice and Religion ; the Minister of War 
swears by all the victories of the Empire that no one shall 
infringe on his Department, and such is the unamimity of the 
council, seen and painted by its own supporter. Jerome con- 
siders it as easy to please these nine powers as to fit the heads 
of nine customers with one cotton cap, and makes an apology 
for the simile as drawn from the shop. War wishes, perhaps, 
for the reformation of the gaiter button, or for the improve- 
ment of the pioneers’ hatchet, but the treasury cries out against 
the waste, and adjourns the motion sine die. What is the 
unfortunate ministerial scribe to do between these antagonistic 
influences? If he declares for the button, he is put on the 
Index of the treasury ; if he shirks the question, a thousand 
swords are ready to cut off his ears ; so of the rest, what pleases 
one will displease another. What is he todo? Seek refuge 
in silence; every one takes this in bad part; defend some 
position; why then he will make eight enemies out of nine. 
Then for the tribune orators; will not every puny speaker 
insist on his tiresome speech being reported without the 
slightest abridgement ? ‘To believe him, you have omitted 
essential passages, altered the punctuation and the sense, used 
the hear hears, very sparingly; have left out the applause ; 
thinned the marks of approbation, have trifled with the sensa- 
tions, and completely forgotten theaniversal acclamations. “And 
we must submit, for the deputies hold the purse-strings ; and 
let me ask you, Monsieur, how can the butt of all these vani- 
ties and exigencies be said to enjoy life?” Finally, at the 
epoch of the dissolution of a ministry—Jerome says he passed 
a purgatory of this kind, and wonders now how he came 
alive out of the struggle. 

So important at such a time is the repairing of a steeple, the 
formation of a stud, or the nomination of a garde champétre ; 
all France must be dotted with licenses for post houses and 
snuff shops ; every river must become a canal, and be furnished 
with bridges ; the taxes must be lowered and the revenue aug- 
mented. It is the time of universal largesses—an arondissement 
wants a new road, it must have two; another is anxious for 
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a railroad, it must have one, and a canal besides: let no one be 
troubled with a false modesty, the exchequer is at your mercy, 
plunge in your arm to the shoulder, bring away what fortune 
sends, thank the blind goddess, and make no remarks. The 
season is beautiful, but it is short: beautiful for the voters, 
terrible for the official press: the zeal of the leaders is luke- 
warm, the eulogies of the favorites are scanty, the writers are 
sold to the enemy ; the deputies threaten, the ministers are not 
at ease, and political existences tremble on their pedestals :— 


‘*While I was becoming an authority in the exalted regions of 
politics, Malvina took the literary portion of the journal under her 
own special care, having been qualified by her previous studies in 
the school of Paul de Kock. Since she had become, as it were, an 
integral portion of the Government, she was completely beside her- 
self; she took lessons in equitation, and spoke the language of the 
riding school like any Parisian Zionne. I had become acquainted 
with some literary men and artists in vogue; and Malvina presided 
with much complacency over several select tea parties, composed 
of blue stockings, musicians, and suckling artists, mingled with our 
regular staff. It would have done you good to see Malvina’s regal 
airs as she passed among her subjects, addressing our literary cele- 
brities by their Christian names, and dictating to our feuilletonists, 
to whom she promised her patronage at five francs the column, pro- 
vided they were good children. ‘May the ——— run away with 
you,’ said she to one pupil in her equine and literary idiom ; ‘you 
did not keep the cord of your story tight in your last feuilleton, 
Jules: read the Jean, of Paul de Kock. Ah, that is a writer who 
knows what to do with his characters : your heroine is a puling milk- 
and-water creature. Commend me to one of Paul's; he is the boy 
that knows how to keep his readers awake. Jules, Jules, we must 
send you to grass, if you don’t look alive.’ Then she would make 
a tour round the room, shaking hands with the established authors, 
and affecting an easy familiarity with them. ‘ Eh, is this Frederick ? 
(Soulié) how goes it, old boy ? Ah, this is that devil of a Eugene 
(Sue). Good day, Eugéne, how is your horse? Parbleu! here is 
the great Victor (//ugo), the solemn Victor, the gloomy Victor : 
and you, Honore (Balzac), will you havea cup of tea, you terrible 
fat budget?’ tapping him familiarly on the stomach. ‘Oh, the —— 
eat you; I did not see you till this very moment.’ ” 


Jerome is at the height of fortune’s wheel in his own esti- 
mation, when he receives the dreadful news that the ministerial 
aid is to be withdrawn from his paper forthwith, and Madvina 
at once resigns her hippine and literary sceptre, and shows 
herself the industrious, loving, and devoted helpmate. How- 
ever, he loses all energy, and feels like [xion with his millstone, 
or the Danaides with their sieves, till he is encouraged to take 
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up the trade of criminal hilanthropy. So he declares himself 
the patron of great and brave criminals; he seeks them out 
early, and thus forestalls other selfish philanthropists. He 
once conducted a parricide to the scaffold in such an impressive 
style as made a great public sensation. “ What was wanting,” as 
he observed, “to these victims of human prejudice and revenge 
but a suitable sense of their dignity, and a confidence in them- 
selves.” He endeavoured to infuse these qualities into their 
hearts by admitting them to his intimacy and to his table. It 
was unfortunate that the first eminent hero who enjoyed this pri- 
vilegemistook JZalvina’s watch and two silver covers for his own 
property, but he was only a stripling of eighteen, and such an 
inadvertence is surely pardonable at that tender age. However, 
Malvina considered the loss of those common place articles 
seriously, and thus Jerome was never more than a tyro in the 
peculiar and popular school of the Ainsworths and Reynoldses 
of the Gallic fictionists. 

He now fee!s that having done all he could to establish a 
social position, and having very decidedly failed in his efforts, 
the only thing left was a respectable suicide ; any other course 
would only befit a vulgar soul; it was the step which Jean 
Jacques would have approved, and Jerome felt it a duty to 
lumself to die, but still to die in a manner imposing and worthy 
of his talents :— 


*** Malvina,’ said I, ‘suicide, after all, is the only mode left to 
win a name and a place in the public thought. Living, you are less 
than nothing; dead, you become a hero: then jealousy ceases, then 
commences your apotheosis. What man or woman in my lifetime 
ever repeated a line of my Flowers of Suhara, or my City of the Apo- 
calypse ; but scarcely will my body be cold, when each of these 
— will become a monument of fame, a work of sacred genius, 

will then have applauding critics ; I will create a school, and no 
mistake, Kivery well-arranged suicide, up to this time, has been 
successful. The journals seize on them, public sympathy is at once 
enlisted: I must decidedly begin to make my arrangements.’ ¢ Oh, 
What a blockhead you are, Jerome; are you going to die with a 
chafing dish of charcoal, like a needle-woman at five sous a day ?’ 
‘Ah! ah! that’s another question, Malvina; I must reflect: shall 
I swallow a key, like Gilbert, or prussie acid, like Chatterton? Shall 
I have recourse to the fumes of charcoal, or to the waters of the Seine, 
like a celebrated painter? Thisis a point worthy to be weighed ; let 
us do nothing lightly. The event would be still more solemn, more 
inpressive, if lovely woman took her part therein; if we two, for 
stance, descended to the Night of Hades hand in hand.’ ¢ Catch 
me at it indeed.’ «Then would we obtain the double crown of 
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genius and love. Oh, what transcendental images would the longs 
haired poets fling abroad in our glorification! We would be two 
doves, with wings spent, and rendered powerless by the storms of 
life, who at last took refuge under the broad pinions of Despair, and 
died, mingling their souls in a last sigh. We shall be the ivy and 
the oak, blasted by the same thunderbolt ; we shall be—any thing, 
in fact, that we please.’ ‘ Thank you for nothing, Jerome.’ ‘It is 
the last banquet of life, my chuck, and I offer you the vacant place 
at my side.’ £ Don’t take the trouble, I won’t have it. Did any one 
ever hear such a screech owl; you'd be a capital assistant to an un- 
dertaker, you really would.’ These discussions were repeatedly re. 
newed ; and my mind, being now fixed on the philosophy of suicide, 
[ read with avidity every author touching on the subject, and 
among them I had the happiness of meeting Mons. Jean Biret, none 
of whose works seemed to have been ever finished. In my former 
experience I took for granted that our future life was to be essen- 
tially different from this present one; Mons. Jean soon overcame 
this prejudice, After Pythagoras, he revealed the perpetuity of in- 
dividuals in the bosom of the species. It was a thought simple 
enough, but grand at the same time. We have lived, we shall live. 
Twenty centuries since we were Athenians ; to-day we are Parisians. 
In two centuries we will be Muscovites. The Roman Caius is now 
simple Paturot ; hereafter he is to be Tchien Kang, and rule the 
yellow-faced men of China. This system of life filled me with Joy ; 
death was not now the portal of awe, mystery, and terror ; it was 
nothing but the gate leading from one garden to another, merely a 
change of your state. I am disgusted with the life of a poet; 1 kill 
myself, and become a porter. Oh, great discovery! oh, immeasur- 
able revelation! I was determined that Malvina should accompany 
me, and directed my attack to the feeblest point of her understand. 
ing. ‘Oh, dear Malvina, you are filling a miserable part on this 
stage; you have been at one time Empress of Thibet (Asiatic geo- 
graphy had not been made interesting in Malvina’s seminary) ; you 
are now an obscure florist; it depends on yourself to choose your 
future life, and be Queen of France in 1937. There is a gain, there 
is A promotion: you die, you live again; you die once more, you are 
again restored. Oh, great Jean Biret, be our patron!!’ Ah, it was 
labor in vain; Malvina was obdurate—a very rock. Not only 
would she not die, but she vowed she would have my life if I made 
any attempt at felo de se: so [ lost all relish for existence, grew thin 
and meagre, and was at last only the shade of my former self. One 
good quality Malvina had in perfection : she was the very ideal of a 
devoted woman. Seeing she could not change my resolution, she 
resolved to partake mv destiny. ‘ Jerome,’ said she to me one day, 
‘you are quite right ; this is a dismal place, let us look for another ; 
perhaps good Jean Biret will select a lucky ticket for us. Who knows 
but I shall be re-born with an equipage and 200,000 livres yearly in- 
come.’ From this day she hastened our preparations. On consult- 
ing her Paul de Kock souvenirs, she decided on charcoal. I was 
indifferent as to the means, and so penned a farewell epistle to m) 


uncle. "This letter Malvina was to post in the evening, that thus m) 
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worthy relative might not receive it till all should be over with us. 
On Malvina’s departure I turned over the events of my life, read 
art of the Flowers of Sahara, discovered new beauties at every line, 
and noticed not Malvina’s prolonged absence. At length she en- 
tered with the necessary apparatus—the charcoal, the paper for 
stuffing every cranny, &c.; and, at my request, she sat down, and 
indited her farewell to the world and the police authorities, while ] 
was arranging my adieus in metre. Malvina’s artless composition 
took this form: ‘ A mon sieur le komi ser de peau lise du karr tie kon 
na kuse paire saune du ma maure: jeu meurre avé queu Geai rhum 
veau long terre man. Lavi haie un des air: nouze alle bon chaire 
chaire mie Oeufs ksa.—Veau tre sairre ventre. 
MAtvIina.’ 
While my partner thus designated sounds by their supposed represen- 
tatives, I asked of the Muse a final chaunt, desirous to leave on my dark 
career one track of poetic splendor, with which the journals might 
enrich their columns the following day. Here are the stanzas :— 


At the banquet of Power, a stranger forlorn, 
I sat and kept silent all day ; 

But when I met nought but ill-nature and scorn, 
I rose—and walked silent away. 


I'll now bid adieu to this desolate life, 
Having truthfully penned this last line-a ; 
I'll enter Death’s portals along with my wife, 

My pride and my joy, my Malvina. 


Adieu Max and Valmont, I pardon Flouchippe ; 
I bewail and excuse St. Ernest : 

I die in the City where rules King Philippe 
In the night, with the wind at North-East. 


Let none be accused in the courts for my doom, 
At my own will and pleasure I go : 

When the Death-Bell of Destiny rings the last hour, 
Unrepining, the sage sinks below. 


[ abandon the world, this monster mousetrap, 
Without anger, or hate, or regret : 

I fall but to rise up a splendid satrap, 
On the system of Great Jean Biret. 


And now as this Kosmos is only a round, 
A. Polka, a Reel, or Mazurka, 

Let's go off at once, and if truth be in Jean, 
I'll revive as the Shah or Grand Turk-a. 


Then squatting at ease on my cushions, so soft, 
I'll behold with serenest emotion, 

Thirty-two Odalisques all as beauteous as day, 
Float around me in musical motion. 
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When my task was done, ‘now,’ said 1 exultingly, ‘the world will, 
perhaps, be sensible of its loss when these stanzas go forth. Come 
Malvina, give me your hand so that death may not find us divided. 
The brazier began to glow, the air to rarify (sie), and we prepared 
to receive the grim visitor as comfortably as we could. I had 
scarcely lain down when I became sensible through my whole being, 
of a delightful calm and languor ; it seemed to me that millions of 
the essential atoms of my substance were being disengaged, and 
mingling in the ocean of surrounding fluid. A gradual stupor took 
possession of my senses; and to think, or be even sensible of existence, 
seemed a task beyond my powers; I gave way, and all consciousness 
was lost. A thundering noise at the door hardly roused me from 
this lethargy; it was impossible to die with any comfort in the 
presence of such a clatter; so Malvina opened her eyes, and pro- 
tested against the indecency of such a proceeding. We must 
change our lodgings I see, if we wish for quiet.” ¢ Open, open, I 
say, cried a voice. ‘ How can we open,’ cried she, ‘ with one foot 
in the other world: go away, we are occupied.’ £ Open or I'll break 
the door.’ * We can’t open, we are already beyond recovery: what a 
tine police we have to let quiet citizens be disturbed in this manner 
long after midnight: are you dead, Jerome?’ ¢ Well, I don’t think 
I'm quite dead—all in good time.’ I had searcely pronounced these 
words, when the door was smashed in pieces, and a person rushing 
in at once flung open the window ; indeed, I think Malvina had not 
made it a case of conscience to shut it very tight: I was roused by 
the influx of fresh air, and there before me was my poor uncle look- 
ing down on us with the deepest pity in his benevolent old face. 
‘ Uncle,’ said I, ‘you were not expected here till to-morrow ; we 
will be put to the expense and trouble of a second operation I see.’ 
‘ Unhappy boy,’ said he, ‘this is not courage, but rank cowardice 
and egotism, striving to escape the ordinary trouble and pressure of 
human life. I have never ceased to watch over you, and have been 
expecting the hour of your return for some time ; but never thought 
you would have recourse to this miserable expedient.’ ‘ You are 
quite right, tender uncle,’ said Malvina, ‘but we were only going 
to change our outsides like the silk worms, and get a handsome new 
skin.” * You also,’ said my uncle. ‘Oh let us distinguish between 
the cases, eloquent uncle. For what do you think I cared? a cus- 
tard at four sous on great occasions, two pair of buskins in the year, 
chickweed for my birds,and Jerome by my side, I would be as happy 
asa lark; but Jerome was tired of the world and would go, and 
what would I do when he was gone, and this is the whole history of 
it.” This indirect lesson was calculated to produce a salutary im- 
pression on me: I saw the justice of my uncle’s observation ; I was 
a profound egotist ; I had been on the point of sacrificing every one 
that held me in their hearts, to the idol of an unhealthy ambition. | 
now began to see things as they really existed, and to perceive that 
the world was not altogether composed of men thirsting for celebrity, 
and marching to fortune or glory by trumpet-blowing and quackery : 
the conversion was not instantaneous, but the first steps were taken 
atallevents. * * * * Unele Paturot took his leave, making us 
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yromise to dine with him next day, Malvina lighted him down stairs. 
it was now three o'clock, and high time to take some repose, but still 
I was kept awake by striving for a solution of my uncle’s forced 
march, several hours before my letter could have reached him in the 
ordinary routine. I began to sound Malvina on the subject, but she 
answered me tartly enough, ‘ you are very tiresome, do let me sleep. 
How did the letter yo, you ask ; I suppose through the pigeons’ post 
office ; shut your eyes and your mouth, and take counsel of your 
pillow.’ After some minutes I was vanquished by fatigue and want 
of rest, and awoke not till broad day. 1 confess that the first ray of 
light that fell on my eyes let into my soul a flood of happiness: I had 
thought that the sun would never shed his joyful beams on me 
again, and now I hailed the cheering rays as an earnest of coming 
peace and joyousness.”” 

The reader may now imagine the necessary routine of in- 
stalling Jerome and Malvina mm the good old uncle’s shop, of 
his retiring to the country to sow turnips, and of the ordinary 
result of such changes in the old age of smoked citizens. Law 
and religion are called in to sanction the connexion of our hero 
aud his mistress ; she brings an amount of genius to the perfect- 
ing of her cotton fabrics, and extends the business. Jerome 
changes his role of poet and journalist to that of night-cap 
maker in ordinary to the author of /ernani, Has Jerome now 
found the charm of content? is his brain never visited by his 
old poetic illusions? does the delight of seeing his thoughts in 
print, and of hearing his name mentioned, as that of one who 
stirs the heart of the multitude by his whispered charms, 
never trouble his repose? ‘The reader can answer these 
queries as his age and knowledge may inform him. 

Though Jerome thus renounces his hopes of literary fame for 
the cultivation of cotton, we are sure that our author does not 
look upon the possession of genius, and its manifestation to 
the world, as an act of little moment. It is surely a good 
and meritorious thing if any of us, in his limited sphere, 
has, by his talents, innocently amused, or usefully occupied the 
leisure hours of his neighbours, or by his wise counsel, has 
strengthened them in their good resolves, or turned them from 
the execution of bad ones. How much nobler, and more 
evalted still, is the lot of him who effects the same good results, 
hot in the persons of a few neighbours, of the dwellers of a 
county, or city, or canton, or of the natives of a litle kingdom, 
but of continents, of empires, or wherever a civilized language 
ls spoken or read ; and this not only during his short span of 
life, but even whilst books shall be printed and children taught 
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to read ; and so long as articulately-speaking men succeed each 
other in generations, even so long shall his good heart, guided 
by his genius, work on the hearts and minds of his fellow 
beings, for their amusement, their improvement, and advance. 
ment in those paths appointed to lead to ultimate perfection 
and happiness. 

Placed in contrast with the works of such men, how con. 
temptible, misdirected, and wicked appear the actions and 
designs of an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Napoleon, and stil] 
trebly so the productions of such as have been enriched with a 
living and creative genius, and who, whether as philosophers 
or poets, turned its holy and health-giving qualities to a deadly 
poison to destroy or impair the spiritual life of all their hapless 
fellow-mortals who, in an evil hour, took them for guides or 
mental physicians. But is the moral of the book before us all, 
and solely, French ? 

On looking over a late number of a London newspaper, we 
found displayed three advertisements in the same column, from 
three great luminaries, one of the male, the other two of the 
female sect, as Malvina would say: the three invitations, 
couched in the same terms, and requesting her Majesty’s un- 
married lieges particularly, but the married ones did not seem 
excluded, to send the advertiser twelve postage stamps, and in 
return each postulant would receive a talisman, of some kind 
or other, by which the violent attachment of any individual of 
the opposite gender, would be secured, even though the owner 
of the spell were a mere peasant, and the person coveted a 
duchess. The application of the charm was to be so neat, and 
delicate, and hidden, that discovery was out of the question, 
and the fortunate possessor need not limit his desires to one ; 
the spell, in fact, had a universal virtue, and he might, 
if he pleased, win the hearts of half England. Though the 
wording of the three precious bulletins was identical, the names 
and addresses excepted (and, indeed, the composition was 
altogether unique), the wizard very ungallantly cautioned the 
discerning British public against the fallacious hopes held out 
by opposition.witches, and very innocently asked, could any one 
of common sense believe their assertions of having effected 6,700 
and odd marriages in the last year: no, no, it was all humbug, 
his was the only genuine bird-lime. ‘These advertisements had 
all the appearance of having been “ standing insertions” for 
years, and as it is probable that the three philanthropists were 
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at no loss by the practice, what an exalted idea they must 
entertain of the average sound judgment of the masters of the 
civilized world ! 

An astrologer in the same blessed regenerator, offered, for 
twelve postage stamps, on getting the postulant’s name, to 
return an acrostic embodying the future fate of his dupe, but 
did not think it worth while to explain how he surmounted the 
difficulty which the identity of the names of the thousands of 
John Smiths and Tom Brownes must present: perhaps he 
trusted to a variety in the spelling adopted by the individuals. 

Cesar, Alcibiades, and other men of genius, openly exhibited 
some ridiculous peculiarity, to diminish the envy that would 
naturally attach to their great abilities: and what they did 
with design John Bull does without any design at all. There 
is no one in the world more honest, or honourable, or consi- 
derate, or judicious, but at the same time there is no one more 
easy to be guilled. 

A cunning Yankee woman has spent a week teaching her 
joints to crack when called on, and John is sure that she has 
power to summon into the presence of her assembly of fools, the 
disembodied spirits, who are either enduring the torments of 
the reprobate, or enjoying the bliss of paradise. Judge of the 
orthodoxy of one of these ministering spirits that lately declared 
Owen of the Parallclograms, as about to impose his Nullifidian 
catechism on the youth of the United Kingdom, with great 
success, and the express approbation of the houses of Parlia- 
ment. High dramatic art is surely not in much favor with 
that other spirit who solemnly declared that the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father had seventeen noses, and it was harsh enough 
in the third spirit to pronounce his or her medium, Mrs. 
Hayden, an impostor.* A sleight-of-hand stroller pretends to 
put his daughter in the mesmeric trance, the audience being 
admitted at sixpence a head, and goes through the crowd col- 
lecting watches, rings, questions, &e. She can answer queries 
proposed through her father correctly enough, by means of the 
conventional form in which he shapes them, and the clairvoy- 
ance of the girl is pronounced indubitable. Being aware of 
the unaccountable powers and operations of the mind when the 
corporal functions are suspended, and of the undoubted influ- 


* Chambers’ Journal, May 21, 1853. 
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ence possessed by a person of stern volition over one of q 
feeble will or nervous temperament, we leave mesmerism an 
open question, though convinced of the folly and impiety of 
cultivating it as a science to be taught on platforms by impos. 
tors; but we certainly entertain feelings of contempt and pity 
for those whose faith, in an over-ruling and creative Providence, 
is inert or dead, in the presence of the wonders of physiology, 
botany, or astronomy, and who yet will run after every humbug 
of the above description, who, for the sake of sixpences and 
shillings, dares to arrogate to himself such awful powers, and 
pretends to rend the veil separating us from the world of 
spirits, and which, if the thing were possible, would only add 
intolerable evils to the ordinary sorrows of our mortal 
state. 

To dupes and dupers we recommend the study of one of 
Cruikshank’s sketches, where a figure intended by the artist 
for one of that class who rush in “ where angels fear to tread,” 
with bandage on eyes, asses’ ears on head, and one leg on the 
edge of a precipice, has the other leg flung out over the void, 
into which the next move will send the wretch, a thousand 
fathoms down. Another profitable piece of study will be the 
passages in Zanont where the student, by intense research, and 
heavy sacrifices has the partition wall dividing him from the 
impalpable and invisible removed. ‘They will there learn the 
price to be paid for the possession of such powers: and when 
they find that the adept would give all the possible treasures 
and enjoyments of the world to get dispossessed of his hornble 
privilege, perhaps they will pause in their unholy search after 
forbidden knowledge. Possibly, neither Cruikshank’s sketch, 
nor Bulwer’s sublime and matchless description is, for the 
moment, attainable. Well then we refer them to the Book ef 
Samuel ; and if, after witnessing the appalling presence of the 
shade of the Prophet, and his no less appalling denouncement, 
so swiftly to be realized, they persist in imitating the impious 
practice of the summoning medium or the unhappy consulter, 
we are persuaded that nothing we could urge will reduce 
them to a rational mode of conduct or thought; and so, for 
the present, we resign the wand, and commend our selection 
to the kind construction of the reader, But if Reybaud could 
find in French Social Life the materials for a novel so scathing 
is Jerome Paturot, Ynglish writers, like Dickens, Thackeray, 
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and that rapidly rising and really clever novelist, Shirly 
Brooks, may, in the social every day life of these kingdoms, 
discover all the characters, and all the /ourderies distinguishing 
our less thoughtful neighbours. Jerome Paturot is not 
altogether a fiction, or a picture of French social life only, in 
it English readers can discover much that resembles the follies 


of their own country. 





Art. I1.—THE STREETS OF DUBLIN. 


NO. VII. 


Tur early history of the cathedral of the holy Trinity at Dub- 
lin, commonly called Christ Church, is involved in much ob- 
scurity. The local manuscript known as the “ Black book of 
Christ Church,” compiled in the fourteenth century, states 
that “the vaults or crypts of this church were erected by the 
Danes before Saint Patrick came to Ireland, the church not 
being then built or constructed as at the present day ; where- 
fore Saint Patrick celebrated mass in one of the crypts or 
vaults, which is still called the crypt or vault of Saint Patrick. 
And the saint, observing the great miracles which God _per- 
formed in his behalf, prophesied and said that after many 
years here shall be founded a church, in which God shall be 
praised beyond all the churches in Ireland.” ‘The statement 
of the vaults of the church having been built by the Northmen 
previous to the arrival of Patrick is obviously erroneous, as 
the Danes were unknown even by name in Europe until late 
in the sixth century; and as an inquisition in the time of 
Richard II. decided that the institution “ was founded and 
endowed by divers Irishmen, whose names are unknown, time 
out of mind, and long before the conquest of Ireland,” we are 
inclined to believe that the site of the church was originally 
occupied by the oratory of some native saint, most probably 
that of saint Cele Christ, whose festival is recorded as follows 
on the fifth of the nones of March in the Festology of Oengus, a 
native writer of the early part of the ninth century : Cele Cry, 
eprcop 6 chill cele Cpjre 1 b Fopzuatayb 1 Laygznib. Do 
Chenel oxayy myc Nell vo ;— Cele Christ, bishop of 
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Cill Cele Christ, or the church of Cele Christ, in Ui Dun. 
chadha, in Fortuatha, in Leinster. He was of the race of 
Eoghan, son of Niall.’ We learn, moreover, from Dr, 
O’ Donovan that the gloss adds that this saint’s church, called 
Cill Cele Christ,* was situated in Ui Dunchadha, in Lagenia, 
or Leinster. The river Dothair (Dodder) is referred to more 
than once as in Ui Dunchadha, coupling which with the fact 
that Mae Gillamocholmog was lord of that territory, and his 
known connection with the vicimty of Dublin, we may 
thence, with probability, infer that the cathedral of the 
holy ‘Trinity was erected on the site of the ancient Cull Cele 
Christ. 

About the year 1058 Sigtryg, chief of the Northmen of 
Dublin, and son of Gormlaith, an Irish princess, gave to Do- 
nogh, or Donatus, bishop of Dublin, “a place on which to build 
a church of the blessed ‘Trinity, where the arches or vaults were 
founded, with the following lands: Beal-duleck, Rechen, 
Portrahern, with their villeins and cows and corn; he also 
contributed gold and silver enough wherewith to build the 
church, and the whole court thereof.’ A French writer, com- 
menting on this record, observes: “On a depuis basty une 
eglise sur celle qui estoit sous terre, ce qui nest pas sans 
exemple en France, ou nous avons la cathedrale de Chartres, 
Peglise de saint Victor de Marseille, et quelques autres encore 
qui sont basties de la mesme fagon.” 

The nave and wings of the cathedral were constructed by 
Donogh, who also built an episcopal palace contiguous to tt, 
on the site of which a deanery house was subsequently erected. 
The jurisdiction of the see of Dublin was, we may cbserve, 
originally confined to the city, beyond the walls of which it did 
not extend until after the synod of Kells in 1152. 

Prior to the Anglo-Norman descent, the church had acquired 
importance as the seat of the archbishop of Dublin, as well as 
from its possession of a miraculous cross, said to have spoken 
twice, together with the following reliques enumerated in the 
Martyrology of the priory, which states that they lay con- 
cealed in a case from the episcopate of Donogh to the time 
of his successor Gregory, when they, together with their case, 
were placed in a shrine: 


all 





* Celé Christ (Cele Cryjor>), which signifies literally the servant of 
Christ, has been latinized ‘* Basallus Christi,” Christ's vassal. For @ 00 
tice of prince Gillamocholmog, see Intsn Quarterty Review, Vol. I. 
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« A portion of the cross of our Lord, and of the cross of the holy 
apostles Peter and Andrew. A portion of the staff and of the chain 
of St. Peter. The sandals of Saint Silvester the pope. Part of the 
reliques of the eleven thousand holy virgins. Part of the reliques of 
saint Pinnosa, virgin and martyr. Portion of the vest of the Virgin 
Mary. Part of the sepulchre of our Lord and of Lazarus. Part 
of the sepulchre of Audoen, bishop and confessor ; and some of the 
reliques of the holy father Benedict. ‘The reliques of SS. Basil and 
Germanus, bishops. Part of the vestment of king Olave, the saint. 
Part of the vestment of Hubert, bishop of Cologne. The reliques 
of David, the confessor. Also part of the reliques of saint Patrick, 
apostle of the Irish, and of the reliques of saint Lorcan, archbishop 
of Dublin.” 


Of the cross above referred to the following notices have 
been left by a Latin writer of the twelfth century, who was 
well acyuainted with the cathedral :-— 


“ How across at Dublin spoke, and bore testimony to the truth. 


“In the church of the holy Trinity at Dublin there is a certain 
cross of great virtue, exhibiting a representation of the countenance 
of our crucified saviour, which, in the hearing of several people, 
opened its mouth and spoke, not many years before the coming of 
the English; that is, in the time of the Ostmans. For it happened 
that one of the citizens invoked it as the sole witness to a certain 
contract, but afterwards failing to fulfil his engagement, and constant- 
ly refusing to pay the money stipulated to him who had trusted to his 
ws faith, he one day invoked and adjured the cross in the church to 

eclare the truth in the presence of many citizens then standing by, 
who considered that his appeal was more in jest than earnest ; but 
when it was thus called upon, the cross bore testimony to the truth. 


‘* How the same cross became immoveable. 


“When earl Richard first came with his army to Dublin, the 
citizens, fearing much disaster and misfortune, and mistrusting their 
own strength, prepared to fly by sea, and desired to carry this cross 
with them to the islands. But notwithstanding all their most per- 
severing efforts, the entire people of the city, neither by force nor 
ingenuity, could stir it from its place. 


“ How a penny offered to the cross leaped back twice, but remained 
the third time, after confession had been made ; and how the iron 
greaves were miraculously restored. 


“After the city had been taken, a certain archer, amongst others, 
made an offering of a penny to the cross, but on turning his back the 
money immediately flew after him, whereupon he took it up and 
carried it back to the cross, when the same thing again happened, to 
the surprise of many who witnessed it. The archer thereupon pub- 
liely confessed that on the same day he had plundered the arch- 
bishop’s house, which is located in this church, and restoring 
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all he had taken, he, with great fear and reverence, carried back the 

enny to the cross for the third time, and it then remained there at 
Lath without further movement. It also happened that Raymond, 
constable to earl Richard, having been robbed of his iron greaves by 
a certain young man of his train, obliged all his followers to clear 
theinselves of the theft by an oath taken upon the aforesaid cross in 
the church of the holy Trinity; a short time after, the young man 
returned from England, whither he had gone unsuspected, and threw 
himself, pale and haggard, at Raymond's feet, offering satisfaction 
and craving pardon for his fault. He, moreover, confessed in public 
and in private, that after swearing falsely upon the cross he expe- 
rienced the greatest persecution from it, for he felt it, as it were, 
oppressing his neck with an immense weight, which prevented him 
from sleeping or enjoying any repose. ‘These and many other pro- 
digies and miracles were performed at the first arrival of the English 
by this most venerable cross.” 


In 1162 Lorean Ua Tuathail, corruptly styled Lawrence 
O’Toole, was consecrated archbishop of Dublin here by Ge- 
lasius, archbishop of Armagh, assisted by many bishops ; and 
we are told that from this period the custom of bishops of 
certain towns in Ireland going toCanterbury for consecration en- 
tirely ceased : 


« Lorcan immediately converted the secular clergy of his church 
into canons regular of the order of Arras, to whose habit and rule 
of living he submitted himself. Although he studiously avoided all 
popular applause, yet his charity to the poor, and hospitality to the 
rich could not be concealed. He caused every day, sometimes sixty, 
sometimes forty, and at the least, thirty poor men to be fed in his 
presence, besides many whom he otherwise relieved. He entertained 
the rich splendidly and elegantly, with variety of dishes and several 
sorts of wines, yet never tasted of the repast himself, contented with 
coarser fare. He was tall of stature, and of a comely presence. 
His outward habit was grave, but rich ; underneath it he wore that 
of a canon regular. He frequently visited Gleanndaloch and spent 
much of his time there in the recesses of St. Kevin.” 

From the Anglo Normans the convent received a confirma- 
tion of its privileges, with endowments of land ; and Lorean 

Ty . “" . “ye ‘ ‘2 
O’Tuathal, Richard Fitz-Gislebert, surnamed “ Strongbowe, 

» ° ’ 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Raymond “le Gros,” undertook to 
enlarge the church, and at their own expense built the choir, 
the steeple, and two chapels—one dedicated to St. Edmund, 
king and martyr, and to St. Mary, called the White, and the 
other to St. Laud. A third chapel in the south aisle, adjoming 
to the high choir, was first dedicated to the Holy Ghost, but 

“7 a > . z ‘ gry’ al’@ 
subsequently acquired the name of St. Lorcan O”T uathal’s 
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chapel, having been dedicated to that prelate after his canon- 
ation. In 1176 Strongbowe was interred here in sight of the 
holy cross, to provide lights for which he bequeathed the lands 
of Kinsali. His funeral obsequies were performed by arch- 
bishop Lorcan, and the native annals state that “ this Saxon 
earl had died of an ulcer which had broken out in his foot 
through the miracles of saint Bridget and saint Columb Cille, 
and of all the other saints whose churches had been destroyed 
by him. He saw, as he thought, saint Bridget in the act of 
killing him.” Four years after this event, the famous relic 
known as “ Baculus Jesu,” or the “ Staff of Christ,” was 
transferred from Armagh to the church of the holy Trinity. Of 
this crosier or staff, which the rev. Dr. Lanigan conjectured to 
have been the walking-stick of St. Patrick, one of that saint’s 
biographers, writing in the twelfth century gives the following 


account :— 

“And Patrick being desirous that his journey and all his acts 
should by the apostolic authority be sanctioned, he was earnest to 
travel into the city of saint Peter, and there more thoroughly to 
learn the canonical institutes of the holy Roman church. And when 
he had unfolded his purpose unto Germanus, the blessed man approved 
thereof, and associated unto him that servant of Christ, Sergecius 
the presbyter, as the companion of his journey, the solace of his 
labor, and the becoming testimony of his holy conversation. Pro- 
ceeding, therefore, by the divine impulse, or by the angelic revela- 
tion, he went out of his course unto a solitary man who lived in an 
island in the Tuscan sea; and the solitary man was pure in his life, 
and he was of great desert and esteemed of all, and as his name was 
‘Justus,’ so also in his works was he just: and after their holy 
greetings were passed, this man of God gave unto Patrick a staff, 
which he declared himself to have received from the hands of the 
Lord Jesus. And there were in the island certain other solitary 
men, who lived apart from him, some of whom appeared to be youths, 
and others decrepid old men, with whom, when Patrick had con- 
versed, he learned that the oldest of them were the sons of the 
youths ; and when saint Patrick marvelling, inquired of them the 
cause of so strange a miracle, they answered unto him, saying, ‘ We 
from our childhood were continually intent on works of charity, and 
our door was open to every traveller who asked for victual or for 
lodging in the name of Christ, when on a certain night we received a 
stranger, having in his hand a staff; and we showed unto him so 
much kindness as we could; and in the morning he blessed us and 
said, I ain Jesus Christ, unto whose members ye have hitherto minis- 
tered, and whom ye have last night entertained in his own person: 
then, the staff which he bore in his hand, gave he unto i man 
of God, our spiritual father, commanding him that he should pre- 
‘erve it safely, and deliver it unto a certain stranger named Patrick, 


who would, after many days were passed, come unto him: thus say- 
| 4 
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ing, he ascended into heaven, and ever since we have continued in the 
same youthful state ; but our sons, who were then infants, have, as 
thou seest, become decrepid old men.’ And Patrick giving thanks 
unto God, abided with the man of God certain days, profiting in God 
by his example yet more and more ; at length he bade him farewell, 
and went on his way with the Staff of Jesus, which the solitary man 
had proffered unto him. Oh excellent gift, descending from the 
Father of light, eminent blessing, relief of the sick, worker of mira. 
cles, mercy sent of God, support of the weary, protection of the 
traveller! For as the Lord did many miracles by the rod in the 
hand of Moses, leading forth the people of the Hebrews out of the 
land of Egvpt, so by the Staff that had been formed for his own 
hands, was he pleased, through Patrick, to do many and great won. 
ders to the conversion of many nations. And the Staff is held in 
much veneration in Ireland, and even unto this day it is called the 


Staff of Jesus.” 


This staff, which was said to have been covered with gold, 
inlaid with precious stones of great value, by bishop Tassach, 
a disciple of St. Patrick, was held in such veneration that St. 
Bernard tells us it was one of those insignia, the possessor of 
which was ever regarded by the lower order of people as 
bishop of Armagh, and successor of St. Patrick. Down to the 
time of the Reformation, it was not unusual in Dublin to 
swear witnesses “upon the holy masse-booke, and the great 
relike of Ireland, called Baculum Christi,” in presence of the 
deputy, chancellor, treasurer and justice; and the Black Book 
of Christ’s Church records that in 1461, when the great eas- 
tern window of the cathedral was blown down by a violent 
tempest, causing great destruction to the various deeds and 
relics preserved in the church, breaking, amongst others, the 
chest which contained the “ Baculus Jesu,” and various other 
relics, the staff was found lying uninjured on the top of the 
stones, while the other contents of the chest were utterly de- 
molished, “ which,” says the record, “ was esteemed a miracle 
by all who saw it.” 

The priory of the holy Trinity was held in such veneration, that 
when, in 1283, its steeple, chapter house, and dormitory were 
destroyed by a fire in the town, the citizens made a collection to 
repair the injury before they restored their own houses. So early 
as the fourteenth century the civic assemblies of the provosts 
and bailiffs of Dublin were held in St. Mary’s chapel here ; 
and when, during the great dearth of 1308, the prior being 
destitute of corn, and having no money wherewith to purchase 
't, sent to Jean le Decer, then provost, a pledge of plate to 
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the value of forty pounds, the latter returned the plate, and 
presented the prior with twenty barrels of corn. 

Jean de St. Paul, archbishop of Dublin (1849-1362), 
built at his own cost the whole chancel of the church, toge- 
ther with the archiepiscopal throne as it stood to the year 
1658. In 1800 a controversy for precedence between the 

rior and canons of this convent and the dean and chapter of 

t. Patrick’s was composed on the following terms: “ That 
the archbishop should be consecrated, and enthroned in Christ 
Church ; that each church should be called cathedral and me- 
tropolitical ; that Christ Church, as being the greater, the 
mother, and the elder church, should have the precedence in 
all rights and concerns of the church; that the cross, mitre, 
and ring of every archbishop, in whatever place he died, should 
be deposited in Christ church; that each church should 
have their turn in the interment of the bodies of their arch- 
bishup, unless otherwise ordered by their wills; and that the 
consecration of the crism and oil, on Maunday Thursday, and 
the public penances should be held in the church of the holy 
Trinity.” The colonial parliament, in which the prior always 
held a seat, enacted in 1380 that no native [rishman* should 
be suffered to profess himself in this institution ; and in 1395 
Richard II. knighted here the four Irish princes, as 
narrated by Castide to Froissart :-— 

“Tls furent faits chevaliers de la main du roy Richard d’Angle- 
terre, enl’église cathédrale de Duvelin, qui est fondée sur saint Jean 
Baptiste. Et fut le jour Notre Dame en Mars, qui fut en ce tems par 
un jeudi; et veillérent le mercredi toute la nuit ces quatre rois en 
la dite église ; et au lendemain a la messe, et a grand solemnité, ils 
furent faits chevaliers, et avecques eux messire Thomas Ourghem et 
messire Jonathas de Pado son cousin. Et étoient les quatre rois 
tous richement vétus; ainsi comme a eux appertenoit, et sirent ce 
jour a la table du roi Richard d’Angleterre.” 


A parliament assembled in 1450 within this church, 
where also, in 1487, was performed the coronation of 


* For further observations relative to the exclusion of Irishmen from 
offices of importance in the Roman Catholic church before the Reforma- 
tion, see the essay on ‘Irish church history,” in the second volume of 
this journal. The system was so strictly followed that no native was 
admitted even as vicar choral in Christ church until late in the last cen- 
tury, when, by the exertion of great influence, a young Irish lad, named 
John A. Stevenson, was enrolled among the pupils of the music school of 
this cathedral, 
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the mysterious personage known as Lambert Simnel, “a 
youth of a lively and fascinating countenance, and of a princely 


behaviour :’— 


‘‘In May the dutchess of Burgundy sent over two thousand Ger. 
mans, under the command of Martin Swart, an old soldier ; with 
them there came the earl of Lincoln, the lord Lovel, and others, and 
were kindly received and lovingly entertained by the nobility, gentry, 
and people of Ireland; they proceeded to crown this impostor at 
Christ church, in Dublin, with a crown, which they took from the 
statue of the Virgin Mary, in saint Mary’s abby ;* and this ceremon 
was rendered more solemn by a sermon preached by the bishop of 
Meath on the occasion, and by the attendance of the lord deputy, the 
chancellor, treasurer, and other the great officers of state. And 
after he was crowned, they carried him in triumph, upon the shoulders 
of great Darcy of Platten. But the good archbishop of Armagh re- 
fused to be present at this ridiculous pageantry ; for which they gave 
him all the trouble they could.” 


Sir Richard Edgecumbe, on his arrival in Dublin in 1488, 
as commissioner from Henry VII., caused the bishop of Meath 
to read publicly in Christ’s Church, the “ pope’s bull of ac- 
cursing, and the absolution for the same, and the grace which 
the king had sent by him” to grant pardons to those who had 
confederated with Simnel and were prepared to return to their 
allegiance. The practice of reading important public documents 
in this cathedral appears to have been customary from an early 
period, as in 1817 we find that after the promulgation here of 
the Papal bull for the election of Alexandre de Bicknor to the 
see of Dublin, another bull was read from the pope proposing a 
truce of two years between the king of England and Robert le 
Brus. 

The great resort of pilgrims to this church, attracted by the 
many relics in its possession, was interrupted, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, by “ certayn persones maliciously dis- 
posed, who let and interrupted certayn pilgrimes which were 
cummying in pilgrymage unto the blissed ‘Trinite to do there 
deuocoun, contrary to all good naturale disposicoun, in con- 
tempt of our modire the chirch, and to the great hurt and 
preiudice of the said prior and conuent, and in contynuance 
like to be a great distruccoun unto the place and house for- 


eel 





* Another account says that this crown was taken from the Virgin's 
statute in the church of ‘* Sainte Marie la Dame.” IntsH QUARTERLY 
Review, II., 319. 
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said’? To check those precursory symptoms of a religious 
reformation, a parliament held in Dublin 1403, before Walter 


Fitz Symon, archbishop of Dublin, deputy of Jaspar, duke of 
Bedford, enacted— 


“ That if any person or persones in tym to cum do vex, distorbe, 
or trowle any such pilgrym or pilgrymes, disposed in pilgrymage 
to visite the said blissed Trynyte, any saint or seintis, relike or 
reliks, within the said cathedrale chirch or precinct of the same, in 
there cummyng, abiding, or emp? or any other person or per- 
sonys, claymyng the grith of the said chirch, being within the said 
chirch or the precinct of the sam, that then as oftyn as he or thay 
soo offend the premises, do forfet and be endettyd unto the forsaid 
David prior, and to his successores in xx li of lawful money, and by 
the said auctoritie, that it be lefull to the said David prior, and to 
his successours, to sue in any corte that the king hath, for the said 
xx li by writt or byll, and the juges before whom the said suyt 
shal be commensyd, at such tymes as this said act be certified unto 
them by a mittimus out of the chauncery, to have as large powere 
thereopon to procede to sett, hyre, adiudge, and determynn as any 
accoun commensed before them after the corse of the comen lawe, 
any act or ordynaunce, mater or cause byfore this tym made to the 
contrery notwithstanding.” 


Three years subsequent to this enactment, the mayor and 
citizens granted the following protection to pilgrims visiting 
the cathedral :— 


‘It is ordeyred by grant of thys semble at the instans of David 
prior of the cath church of the blissit Trinite off Dublin, that 
wheras diveres preveleges ben graunt to the sayd place, as well b 
an auctoryte of parlement as by provinciall consaylys, yn especiall 
that no pylgrymys that comyth in pylgrymage to the blyssed Trynyte, 
to the holy Rode, or baculus Thi, or any othyr image or relyk 
within the said place, shal not be vexid, trowled, ne arrestyd com- 
myng ne goying duryng hys pylgrymage. Also that eny that wyll 
take refutte and socor off the sayd place, shal not be lettyd to go 
ther to ne be arresstid within the precyncte of the same. Which ys 
graunt ordeined and estableyed by auctorite of this present that the 
sayd priveleges and all otheris wych have be graunt and confermyd 
by popis, kyngs, archbyssopis. and bishopps, to the sayd place in 
tyme passed stand in ther full effect, without any interrupcyon or 
contradiccion of anny citizen, or inhabitant of the citte aforesaid, or 


any other person,” 


Gerald, eighth earl of Kildare, a great benefactor to the 
priory, was buried in 1513 near to its high altar, having in 
the previous year erected St, Marv’s chapel in the choir of the 
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church, in the Mortiloge of which we find him commemorated as 
follows :— 


“Geral Fytz Moryce sometime earl of Kildare, and deputy or 
lieutenant of our lord the king in the land of Ireland, during his 
life-time bestowed upon us one pair of vestments of cloth of gold of 
tissue, and in his last will bequeathed us his best cloak of purple and 
cloth of gold to make vestments, and also gave the town called 
great Coporan with all thereto pertaining, to support the canon who 
should celebrate mass for his soul and for the soul of Thomas Plunket, 
formerly chief justice of the king’s court of common pleas in Ire- 
land, and for the souls of all the faithful departed, for which an 
office of nine lessons was appointed in the year of our lord 1513.” 


The following extracts from the Mortiloge exhibit the nature 
of the benefactions to this priory :— 


‘Master Thomas Walche, and his wife Elizabeth Stokys, gave 
a gilt bowl called ‘allott,’ price four marks. Thomas Smothe newly 
glazed four windows in St. Mary’s chapel. Richard Tristi, sub- 
prior of the church, handsomely ornamented the tabernacles round 
the great altar, as also the centre of St. Mary’s chapel and its altar, 
and likewise had the church newly whitewashed in the year 1430. 
John Walsche, priest and member of our congregation, gave a 
book, which is chained at the end of the choir. Cornelius, arch- 
deacon of Kildare in 1510, bequeathed fourteen pounds of silver to 
buy a cape of blood-coloured velvet. Robert Cusake left a gilt 
chalice and a psaltery. Rosina Holywood, wife of Arland Usher, 
gave a silver bowl of twenty-seven ounces for the common table of 
the vicars. John Whytt, sometime mayor of Dublin, bequeathed a 
zone, value twenty shillings, to the image of St. Mary, the white. 
His wife, Johanna Roche, left to the prior and convent, one bowl, 
called ‘lenott,’ price four marks, and a silver goblet, price twenty 
shillings. John Kyrcham was the artificer of the bells of the con- 
vent ; and the lady of Kyllen, on being received into the confrater- 
nity with certain of her sons, gave to the high altar a gilt image of 
the virgin Mary, value ten pounds.” 


The changes of religion during the reign of Henry VI. 
necessarily interfered with, and rendered unimportant the privi- 
leges granted to pilgrims to the convent of the Holy Trimty ; 
and Dr. George Browne, archbishop of Dublin, writing to 
Thomas Cromwell in 1538, observes :—“ The Romish 
reliques and images of both my cathedrals, in Dublin, took 
off the common people from the true worship ; but the = 
and the dean find them so sweet for their gain, that they reed 
not my words ; therefore send in your lordship’s next to me, 
an order more full, and a chide to them and their canons, that 
they might be removed: let the order be, that the chet 
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governor may assist me in it.” In pursuance of this policy 
we find that in the same year archbishop Browne procured the 
removal of the various relics of the cathedral, and publicly 
burned the “ Baculus Christi,” which, according to the na- 
tive annalists, “ was in Dublin performing miracles, from the 
time of Patrick down to that time, and had been in the hands 
of Christ while he was among men.” In the place of the images 
and reliques thus removed from the cathedrals and churches in 
his diocese, Dr. Browne substituted the Creed, the Lord’s 
prayer, and the Ten commandments, in gilded frames. A 
fundamental alteration was also made in the constitution of 
Christ church by Henry VIII., who, in 1541, converted the 
priory and convent of the cathedral into a deanery and chap- 
ter, consisting of a dean, chantor, chancellor, treasurer, and 
six vicars choral ; Robert Castle, alias Painswick, the last prior, 
being appointed its first dean. On Laster day, 1551, the 
liturgy in the English language was read, for the first time, at 
Christ church, in the presence of the lord deputy St. Leger, 
archbishop Browne, the mayor and the bailiffs of Dublin ; but 
on the accession of Mary, the Roman Catholic ceremonies 
were reinstated until their suppression by Elizabeth in 1559, 
and on the 80th of August, in the latter year, 


“ The earl of Sussex, lord deputy, came to Christ’s church, where 
sir Nicholas Dardy sang the litany in English, after which the lord 
deputy took his oath, and then they began to sing (We praise Thee, 
0 God, &c.) at which the trumpets sounded, At the same time 
was the earl of Ormond sworn one of her majesty’s privy council, 
and made lord treasurer of Ireland. These ceremonies being ended, 
the lord deputy rode back to St. Sepulcher’s, inviting the mayor 
and aldermen to dine with him. January the 12th, began the 
parliament to sit in Christ’s church, which also ended in the begin- 
ning of February following, having enacted the Act of uniformity, 
and several other laws.—This year orders were sent to Thomas 
Lockwood, dean of Christ’s church, to remove out of his church all 
Popish relicks, and images, and to paint and whiten it anew, putting 
sentences of scripture upon the walls, in lieu of pictures or other the 
like fancies ; which orders were observed, and men set to work accord- 
ingly on the 25th of May, 1559. Doctor Heath, archbishop of York, 
sent to the two deans and chapters of Dublin, viz., of Christ’s church 
and St. Patrick, a large bible to each, to be placed in the middle of 
their quiers ; which two bibles, at their first setting up to the publick 
view, caused a great resort of people thither, on purpose to read 
therein, for the small bibles were not common then, as now; and it 
appears by the account of John Dale, a bookseller, that he sold 
‘even thousand bibles in two years time, for the booksellers of Lon- 
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don, when they were first printed, and brought over into Ireland ip 


the year 1566. 


In April, 1562, the roof, south wall, and part of the body 
of the church, fell, and broke Strongbowe’s monument ; in the 
ensuing June the repairs of the building were commenced, and 
in the wall, when completed, the following inscription was in- 
serted :— 

‘The : Right : Honorabl : T: Erl: 
Of: Svssex : Levtnt : This: Wal : 
Fel : Down: In: An: 1562. The 
Bilding : of ; This: Wal: Was: In; An; 
1562.” 


The tomb of Strongbowe was repaired in 1570. by sir 
Henry Sidney, lord deputy, as commemorated in the inscription 
which is still extant :— 


« This : Avneyent : Monvment: of : Rychard : 
Strangbowe ; called ; Comes : Strangulensis : 
Lord : of ; Chepsto : and: Ogyny : The: Fyrst : 
And : Princypall : Invader : of : Irland : 1169 : 
Qui: Obiit : 1177 : The: Monvment : was ;: broken : 
By: the: fall: of: the: Roff: and: Bodye: 
Of: Chrystes : Chyrche; in: an; 1562: and: 
Set: Vp: agayn : at: the: chargys: of: the : 
Right : Honorable : Sr : Heniri: Sydney : 
Knyght : Of : the: noble: Order : L: Presi 
Dent : Wailes : L.: Depvty : of : Irland: 1570.” 


Of this monument, representing a man in armour, with 
another recumbent but imperfect figure by his side, a local 
writer of the seventeenth century observes that— 


“The marbles of the two effigies are of different colors ; that 
which is commonly reputed to be the father’s being black, the sons 
grey. The effigies which was first put up for the father, being 
woken all to pieces by the fall of the ok as aforesaid: the lor 
deputy caused a monument of the earl of Desmond, which was at 
Drogheda, to be removed and placed instead of that of Strongbow , 
so that the son’s is the ancienter of the two. The son’s effigies being 
but from the thighs upwards, occasioned a false story, * that his father 
cut him off from the middle with a sword ; but it is a mistake, for 
it was the fall of the church that broke the other parts of the effigies 


ae = a ee 





* The story above alluded to is narrated as follows by an old 
writer: ‘* This Richard (Fitz Gislebert) had issue by his first wife, a 
sonne, a fine youth, and a gallant stripling, who following his father 
with some charge in battaile array, as he passed by Idrone in Leinster, 
to relieve Robert Fitz Stephens in Wexford, upon the sight and cry of the 
irish men, when his father was in cruell fight, gave backe with his com- 
pany, to the great discouragement of the host, yet the earle got the 
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to pieces, and Strongbow did no more than run his son through the 
belly, as appears by the monument and the chronicle.” 

fn Christ church was usually performed the ceremony of 
receiving the homage of such of the native chiefs as entered 
into alliance with the English government; and down to the 
seventeenth century, the mayor of Dublin was generally sworn 
into office in the great hall of this cathedral. The lord deputies 
or chief governors of the kingdom were almost invariably 
inaugurated in Christ church with a ceremonial similar to that 
described in the following document, which we publish from 
the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum :— 

“A true copie of the record of the lord Falkland’s landing and 
receiving of the sword, as lord deputie generall of ye realme of 


Ireland. 

“ Memorand,—That on Friday, the first of September, 1622, and 
in the 20th yeare of his majesties raigne of England, France, and 
Ireland, and of Scotland the six and fiftieth, sir Henry Carye, knight, 





victory, and commanded with the teares in his cheekes, that his son 
should be cut in the middle with a sword for his cowardize in battaille ; 
he was buried in the church of the blessed Trinitie in Dublin, where now 
his father resteth by his side, and caused the cause of his death for an 
epitaph to be set over him— 

‘Nate ingrate, mihi pugnanti terga dedisti, 

Non mihi, sed genti ac regno quoque terga dedisti.’ "’ 


A Dublin author of the sixteenth century narrates the following anecdote 
relative to this monument: ‘‘Ibi videre licet lapideum sepulchrum, 
Strangboi statua, @ marmore sculpta, coopertum: cui é sinistro 
latere adherescit secti filii tumulus, eiusque, simulachrum in mar- 
more incisum, ubi utraque manu ilia supportat. Corruit magna 
pars hujus templi circiter annum salutis 1568: qua ruina vetus 
illud monumentum fuit deformatum. Statim atque templum re. 
wdificatum erat, Henricus Sidneius, vir antiquitatis amantissimus, qui 
tum summe reipub. preefuit, coactis fabris, marmoreum parentis et nati 
tymbon singulari opere artificioque interpolandum curavit. Vixit tunc 
temporis sannio facetissimus, cui nomen Calus fuit, in omni dicacitate, 
81 quis unquam alius, plané Roscius. Statim atque hic facetus scurra 
accepit, columnas ac fastigium templi concidisse, eaque ruina Strangboi 
sepulchrum fuisse dirutum, dixisse fertur, hunc casum nihil admirationis 
habere: illustre, inquit, notumque sutoribus et zonariis omnibus est, 
H ibernos a Strangboo edomitos esse et compressos, Cum igitur, quo ad 
vixit, patria nostra funus exstiterit, neminem mirari oportet, si Hiber- 
nica ligna et saxa tumulum, qui corpus Strangboi contexit, quasi quodam 
mexpiabili odio, et naturali dissidio instigante diruperint. Hujus sermo 
omnis politissimis dicteriis refertus erat, in quibus nihil erat frigidum, 
nihil domo ablatum, sed omnia sale facetiisque ita apté perspergebat, ut 
nullum uspiam Diogenem in apophthegmatum lepore, et festivitate, 
conditiorem judicares.” Down to the middle of the last century Strong- 
bow’s tomb in Christ church was the place usually appointed among the 
citizens for the payment of bills of exchange, monies, &¢c., and in various 
old legal documents we find stipulations made for the discharge of bonds 
and rents, at this monument. 
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lord viscount Falkland, late comptroller of his privie counsel] jy 
England, and now lord deputie of Ireland, landed at Hoathe late in 
the evening, where for that nyghte he was entertayned by the lord of 
Hoathe, And on Saturday in the after noone sr Adam Loftus, 
knight, lord viscount Loftus of Elye, lord chancellor of Ireland, and 
sir Richard Wingfield, knight, lord viscount Powersert, and marshall 
of Ireland, lords justices of this kingdom of Ireland, being attended 
with divers of the nobilitie and privi counsell of this kingdome, mett 
the said lord Falkland within midway between Dublin and Hoathe, 
and so they came together to the castle of Dublin, And upon Sunday 
morning, being the eighth of September, the lords justices and coun. 
sell met together in the counsell chambre in the castle, and the lord 
chancellor leaving the rest of the counsell in the chambre, being 
attended by Francis Edgeworth, clerke of the crowne, of the chan- 
cerye with the roll of lord deputies oath, went into the withdrawing 
chambre to acquainte the lord Falkland with the same. And (after 
a shorte conference between them) the lord chancellor returned into 
the counsell chambre againe, from whence the lords justices, with all 
the counsell, having the king’s sword borne before them by sr 
Charles Coote, knight and baronett, one of his maiesties per coun- 
sell, repaired unto the cathedrall church of the holie Trinitie in 
Dublin, commonly called Christ church, where, being seated in their 
seates, and his maiesties sword left before them, all the counsell, 
together with the gentlemen pensioners, attendants, returned backe 
to the castle, from whence the lord Falkland, being by them attended, 
and accompanyed with the lord viscount Wilmott of Athlone riding 
by his side, they came all together to Christ church, and pry there 
seated in their usual seates, Doctor Usher, lord bishop of Meath, 
made a learned sermon, and the sermon being ended, the lords jus- 
tices came downe from their seats, the sword being borne before 
them, and the lord Falkland following them to the communion table, 
where the lords justices being sett in two chaires provided for them, 
the said lord Falkland delivered unto the lord chauncellor’s hands 
his maiesties two patentes under the greate seale of England, for the 
authoritie and place of his maiesties deputie generall of this realme 
of Ireland, which the lord chauncellor delivered to the hand of 
Francis Edgeworth, clerke of the crowne aforesaide (the master of 
the rolls being absent), to be by him publiquely read. After the 
reading whereof the lord chauncellor ministered unto the sayd lord 
viscount Falkland as well the oathe of his maiesties supremacye as 
the oathe of the said place and room of lord deputie generall, both 
which he received upon his knees. Which being done, the said lord 
viscount Falkland delivered unto the said lords justices a lettere 
from his maiestie sealed with his maiesties privie signett, and the same 
being by them opened and publiquely reade by sr Dudley Norton, 
knight, principall secretarye of estate, did impart his maiesties plea- 
sure unto the lords justices for the acceptance of his said deputie, 
and delivering unto him his highnesses sword. Whereupon they 
ioyntly taking the sword, delivered it to the lord deputye, who pre- 
sently, upon his receiving thereof, conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon mr Cary Lambert (second sone of the lord Lambert, 
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deceased) and then delivered the sword unto the lord Caulfield, 
baron of Charlemont, to be by him careyed that day. And so they 
departed from Christ church in solemnitie of estate, the lords jus- 
tices taking place, for that day, next the lord deputie before anie 
other of the lords, according to the ancient custome.” 


The sermon preached on this occasion by the bishop of 
Meath caused much alarm to the Roman Catholics, as 
Dr. Usher, having selected the text, ‘He beareth not 
the sword in vain,” Romans ziit., delivered a discourse popu- 
larly interpreted, as intended to excite a religious persecution, 
and sufficiently violent to call for the censure of the primate. 

An English Protestant writer of the early part of the reign 
of James I. observes that “I dare be bould to avowe it, 
that there is never a pulpit within the city of London (that 
at Paul’s crosse only excepted) that is better supplied than 
the pulpit at Christ church in Dubline,” notwithstanding 
which the same author avers that— 


“Tn the time of divine service, and in the time of the sermon, as 
well in the forenoone as in the afternoone, even then (I say) every 
filthy ale-house in Dublin is thronged full of company, that as it 
were in despight of our religion, do sit drinkeing and quaffing, and 
sometimes defiling themselves with more abhominable exercises: so 
that the Sabbath day, which God hath commanded to be sanctified 
and kept holy, is of all other days most prophaned and polluted, 
without any reprehension or any manner of rebuke. And although 
many godly preachers, and some other of the better sort of the 
cleargy, hath endevoured a reformation, so farre as their commission 
doth warrant them, the which (indeede) is but by the way of exhor- 
tation to admonish and perswade: but those that have authority to 
punish and correct, and doth challenge to themselves a special pre- 
rogative, to mannage all affaires whatsoever within their citty, are 
for the most part of them so blinded with Popery, that they can 
neither see, nor be persuaded that this dishonoring of the Sabbath 
day is any offence at all.” 


Thomas Jones, archbishop of Dublin (1605-1619), re- 
built a considerable part of Christ church which fell in his time ; 
the steeple being also decayed, and in a falling state, 
was repaired by him, and three fans or weather-cocks 
placed on its summit ; these appendages having fallen to de- 
cay, were restored by John Parry, bishop of Ossory, while dean 
of this church. Ina letter from Dublin Castle in 1633, the 
lord deputy writes as follows to the archbishop of Canterbury : 
“There being divers buildings erected upon the fabrick of 
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Christ church, and the vaults underneath the church itself 
turned all to ale houses and tobacco shops, where they are 
pouring either in or out their drink offerings and incense, 
whilst we above are serving the high God, I have taken order 
for the removing of them, granted a commission to the arch- 
bishop of Dublin to view and certify, settled and published 
these orders for the service there, which I send your grace 
here inclosed, whereof not one was observed before.” 

These statements of Strafford are confirmed by the following 
contemporary description given by Dr. Bramhall :— 


“ First for the fabricks, it is hard to say whether the churches be 
more ruinous and sordid, or the people irreverent, even in Dublin, 
the metropolis of the kingdom, and seat of justice To begin the 
inquisition, where the reformation will begin, we find one parochial 
church converted to the lord deputy’s stable,* a second to a noble- 
man’s dwelling house, the choir of a third to a tennis court, and the 
vicar acts the keeper. In Christ church, the principal church in 
Ireland, whither the lord deputy and council repair every Sunday, 
the vaults from one end of the minster to the other, are made into 
tippling rooms for beer, wine, and tobacco, demised all to Papish 
recusants and by them and others so much frequented in time of 
divine service, that, though there is no danger of blowing up the 
assembly above their heads, yet there is of poisoning them with the 
fumes. The table used for the administration of the blessed Sacra- 
ment in the midst of the choir, made an ordinary seat for maids and 
apprentices.” 


On the 10th of April, 1638, Strafford, writing to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, observes, “ For the building of 
Christ church, now that his majesty and your lordship approve 
of the way, I trust to shew you I neither sleep nor forget 
it ;’ and, in allusion to this, Laud, in the succeeding 
May, writes—“T shall be very glad to hear that Christ 
church goes on, but sorry withal for that which you write 
after, that there is such a great dearth of cattle and sheep 
amongst you, that it cannot begin this year; and a murrain 
amongst cattle is no good sign.” In 1642, under the 
auspices of the Puritanic lords justices, Dr. Stephen Jerome, 
“an empty, illiterate, noisy, turbulent person, and a very 
incoherent, nonsensical, ludicrous preacher,” delivered a course 
of sermons in this church, “whither the state and most per- 


* The church of St. Andrew in Dame-street—see the third paper ° 
the present series. 
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sous of quality usually repaired for divine worship.” On the 
afternoon of Sunday, November 13, he spoke here in a ser- 
mon “many things unfit to be uttered in any auditory, and 
intolerable Bre such an assembly, which ought not to be 
supposed to hear with patience any invectives against the king, 
the queen, the council, and the army, who were all at once 
traduced,” he was consequently silenced by Launcelot 
Bulkeley, archbishop of Dublin, but having obtained an order 
from the lords justices to continue his labors, he preached a 
second sermon in the same place, more objectionable than the 
first. ‘The matter having been brought before the house of 
lords, Jerome was placed in custody of the sheriff, that a state 
prosecution might be instituted against him, which, owing to 
the sudden prorogation of parliament, he contrived to elude, 
and having retired to Manchester, there continued his invectives 
against the royal party.* The encouragement given to Jerome 
formed one of the articles of impeachment preferred in 1643, 
against Parsons, Loftus, Temple, and Meredith. 

After the marquis of Ormond had surrendered Dublin to the 
parliamentarians in 1647, the liturgy of the church of England 
was suppressed by proclamation, and the see of Dublin remained 
for more than ten years vacant—from the death of Lancelet 
Bulkeley in September, 1650, to the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, James Margetson, in January, 1660 :— 


“Upon the prohibition of these godly divines (of the church of 
England) from preaching, Presbytery sprung up amain, but bore 
little sway before Independency came in for a share; for about the 
year 1650 Dr. Samuel Winter came over hither, and was made pro- 
vost of Trinity college, Dublin: the sacrament, at this time, was by 
the Presbyterians given standing, but this Winter, for distinction 
sake, gave it to his followers sitting, for which purpose several tables 
were (upon those days) placed together in length from the choir up to 
the altar in Christ church in Dublin : this his fraternity were also, for 
further distinction sake, to call one the other brother and sister, by 
which device he drew unto his congregation a large number from the 





* Jerome, chaplain to the earl of Cork and rector of Tallaugh, 
was author of ‘‘Ireland’s Jubilee, or Joy’s Io Pan, for prince 
Charles’s welcome home; with the blessings of Great Britain, her 
dangers, deliverances, dignities from God, and duties to God pressed and 
expressed. More particularly, Tallough’s triumphals, with the congra- 
tulations of the adjoining English plantations in Munster, in Ireland, for 
the preservation of their mother England in the powder treason, and the 
reduction of their prince from Spain, solemnized (as by other festivities) 
by publick sermons on the feast of Simon and Jude, the 5th of November 
last, A.D. 1623.” 4to. Dublin; 1624. 
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Presbyterian tribe. Thus this doctor flourished, together with the 
Presbyterians, until the - 1652, or thereabouts. About the year E 
1652 Charles Fleetwood, coming hither to rule the affairs of this ’ 
nation, he brought over with him one Thomas Patience, a bodice. 1 
maker or taylor by trade, whom he made his chaplain: Fleetwood 
being a great Anabaptist, had no sooner usurped the government, 
but this Anabaptist preacher must preach in Christ church, that 
being the church for the lord lieutenants and deputies of this realm ; 
so that Dr, Winter was forced to give way for a new preacher ; yet 
that this new alteration might not totally expulse Presbytery and 
Independency, these two were to preach as oft as they pleased in 
the said cathedral: but Charles Fleetwood, to encrease his fraternity, 
and add to Patience’s congregation, at this time would prefer none 
to place or imployment, save those of this fraternity, or those who, 
for luere sake would renounce their baptism and become of this 
tribe; whereupon several both from the Presbyters and the Inde. 
pendents fell, and were dipt.” 

An epitome of the discourses delivered in Christchurch during 
the Commonwealth is preserved in a small volume published by 
the rev. Samuel Winter in 1656, entitled, “ ‘The sum of divers 
sermons preached in Dublin before the lord deputy Fleetwood, 
and the commissioners of parliament for the affairs of Ireland : 
wherein the doctrine of infant baptism is asserted, and the main 
objections of Mr. ‘Tombs, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Blackwood and 
others, answered.” Another distinguished preacher here at 
the same period was Dr. Thomas Harrison, chaplain to Henry 
Cromwell, who was selected to deliver a funcral oration on the 
Protector, which is published under the title of “'Threm [h- 
bernici; or Ireland sympathizing with England and Scotland, 
in a sad lamentation for the loss of their Josiah (Oliver Crom- 
well) ; in a sermon at Christ church, Dublin, before his excel- 
lency the lord deputy, with divers of the nobility, gentry, and 
commonalty there assembled, to celebrate a funeral solemnity 
upon the death of the late lord Protector,” 1659. 

On the Restoration we find that the first parliament of 
Charles II. having assembled to hear divine service in this 
church in 1661, seats were provided for its members at 
the cost of £34 13s. 4d.; £40 being also paid for the pews of 
the speaker of the house of lords. On all solemn occasions 
and days of public thanksgiving sermons were usually preached 
Christ church beforethe houses of parliament, the judges, thelord 
mayor and corporation, and other dignitaries ; the principal of 
these anniversaries were the 30th of January, the 93d of 
October, the 5th November, and, after 1690, the 4th of the 
same month, being the birth day of William III. Chnist 
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church, being regarded as the chapel royal of Dublin, was 
regularly attended by the viceroy, or, in his absence, by the 
lords justices, and when they went thither, the streets from the 
Castle gate to the church door, as also the great aisle of the 
church to the foot of the stairs, by which they ascended to 
their seats, were lined with soldiers : they were preceded by the 
ursuivants of the council chamber, two Rebel ere and, on 
state days, by the king and pursuivant-at-arms, their chaplains 
and gentlemen of the household, with pages and footmen bare- 
headed ; on alighting from the coach, the sword of state was 
delivered to one of the peers to bear before them, and in like 
manner they returned to the Castle; their carriage, both in 
coming and retiring, being guarded by a squadron of horse, and 
followed by a long train of nobility and gentry in coaches and 
six. 
During the Jacobite government of Dublin, some apprehen- 
sions having been excited by the discovery of arms in Christ 
church in September, 1689, the building was closed for a 
fortnight, after which it was used as a chapel by king James, 
who had the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion per- 
formed there, it being the only church in Dublin i are by 
him to the citizens of that religion. Dr. Alexius Stafford was 
appointed dean of this cathedral by James, and we find notice 
of sermons preached here before the king by Father Hall, and 
by the erudite Dr. Michael Moor, the latter incurred the royal 
displeasure, and was exiled from court for inculcating in a 
sermon delived in this church in 1690, that “ kings ought to 
consult clergymen in their temporal affairs, the clergy having a 
temporal as well as a spiritual right in the kingdom; but that 
kings had nothing to do with the managing of spiritual affairs, 
but were to obey the orders of the church.” 

After the Jacobite army had retired from Dublin, the Pro- 
testants regained possession of the church, and from that period, 
with the exception of the meeting of the convocation in 
St. Mary’s chapel in 1708, we find but little of importance in 
connection with its history ; the following account of the 
commemoration of Handel on the 12th of May, 1788, may 
not, however, prove uninteresting :-— 


“ The president and vice-presidents, who humanely undertook the 
conducting the grand musical festival in commemoration of Handel, 
having fixed on the great ayle of Christ church, as the most eligible 
place for the performance, they had it previously fitted up, exactly 
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in the same manner and on the same plan as in Westminster abbey: 
the orchestra was so commodiously disposed, and the galleries ‘con. 
trived in such a manner, that every person had a most distinct yiew 
of the performers, The oratorio of the Messiah was the performance 
of this day. At half-after eleven o’clock, the performers attended in 
their places—and precisely at twelve, their excellencies the marquis 
and marchioness of Buckingham arrived—as soon as their excellen. 
cies were seated, the president (his grace the archbishop of Cashel) 
gave the signal for beginning the overture, by waving his hand. The 
solo singers were Mrs. Molloy (late Miss Wheeler), Miss Jameson 
Doctor Parkinson, Mr. Carter, bachelor of music, Mr. Stephenson, 
and a boy of the choir. Doctor Parkinson evinced the scigatific man 
in the whole of his performance, and did infinite justice to bis songs— 
Mr. Carter's voice was rather too weak for the largeness of the place, 
but he displayed an amazing deal of judgment and an uncommon 
elegance of taste. We must deservedly do justice to Mr. Stephenson, 
in saying, that he never sung better. The boy* has a most delightful 
voice, but ‘tis a pity he could not be well heard ;—and we were much 
surprised in the third act, to see a gentleman mount the orchestra 
(and we have it from good authority to say he never had a practice 
of his music) to offer himself to perform the recitative of ‘ Behold, I 
tell you a mystery,’ and the song of ¢ the trumpet shall sound.’ Captain 
Ashet was the gentleman, and we must say, that the quality of his 
voice was far superior to any thing we have heard in this or the next 
kingdom ; he did uncommon justice to the songs. It seems he had, 
some time ago, an intention of assisting at the performance, but he 
had relinquished it; however, between the second and third acts, 
some friends of his absolutely seized on him, and forced him into the 
orchestra.—Several ladies of distinction, well known in the musical 
world, assisted in the choruses, and amongst these we could perceive 
lady Belvedere, lady Valentia, lady Piers, hon. Mrs. Stopford, Mrs. 
rant, Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. Austin, the two Miss 
Cramptons, Miss Kirwan, Miss Grubere, the two Miss Caddels, and 
several others. —The gentlemen of both choirs assisted, and the 
gentlemen of the choirs of Armagh, Cashel, and Tuam, also attended ; 
and we must not omit to mention the force Mr. Sharman brought 
into the orchestra, along with several other gentlemen. The Band 
consisted of all the professors in this city, and we were happy to see a 
number of amateurs assisting in the orchestra. Among the 
violins were Messrs. Neale, O'Reilly, Beatty, Rivers, Ledwith, 
Dobbs, Wroughton, M‘Laughlin, an several others, but owing to 
their being so far back in the orchestra, we could not distinctly make 
them out. The Rev. Mr. Sandys took the double bass. The vio- 
lincellos were lord Delvin, the hon. Mrs. Ponsonby, captain Potier, 

* Afterwards sir “ohn A. Stevenson; he was admitted a pupil of the 
choir school of this cathedral in 1783, being then about ten years of 
age; the school at that period was under the management of Sharman, 
author of the well known geography. 

t He was one of the principal performers of the private theatricals in 
Fishamble-street—see the first paper of the present series, where also 
will be found a notice of Thomas Carter, above referred to. 
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Messrs. Ashworth, Rhames, Austin, &c. &c. Tenors, Right hon. 
John O’Neile, sir Hercules Langrishe, Rev. Mr. Wood, Mr. Trench, 
and Mr. Quinn. The duett for flutes was well performed by Mr. 
Ash, and Mr. Black. The hautboys and bassoons had a most excel- 
lent effect. First violin, Mr. Weichsel, second violin, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. Organist, Mr. Coogan; and conductor, Doctor Doyle. We 
must here do justice to the last mentioned gentleman, for his very 
great abilities in conducting this business, and we are well aware 
what an arduous task he had to get through, which certainly must 
have been exceedingly laborious and troublesome. The whole of the 
oratorio went off without the smallest mistake, and four of the cho- 
ruses were encored. ‘There were near one thousand persons in the 


church.” 

A second concert was performed here on the 16th of April, 
in continuation of this commemoration, the proceeds of which 
were applied to charitable purposes. On these occasions the 
ladies laid aside their hats, feathers, and hoops; their sedan 
chairs were admitted by the door of the church in Christ 
church yard ; and the coaches came through Skinner’s-row 
to the entrance in Christ church lane; by which the 
performers also entered. An account has been already 
given of the performances in honor of this composer, at 
Werburgh’s church in 1787, which, together with the histor 
of the Dublin musical society, known as the “ Sons of Handel,” 
have been completely unnoticed by some recent authors, 
who undertook to write of Handel’s connection with this city. 
It is much to be regretted, that the dignitaries of Christ 
Church have made no effort to give to the public the contents 
of the valuable records in their possession connected with the 
history of this cathedral. Several thousands of these ancient 
documents are preserved among the archives of the church, 
aud until they have been printed and rendered accessible, the 
true history of the institution must remain comparatively ob- 
scure. Our necessarily compendious notice of Christ church 
may be appropriately closed by the following observations of a 
recent writer on the architectural features of the building :— 


“The original structure appears to have been in the Saxon style, 
hotwithstanding its Danish origin; or rather to combine a mixture 
of the circular and pointed Gothic arches together. The transepts 
still retain much of their original state, and exhibit some beautiful 
specimens of the zig-zag ornament. It is not, however, pure Saxon, 
for the pointed arch, as before observed, is intimately combined with 
it, not only in the windows of the transepts, but also in two or three 
beautiful pointed arches, richly ornamented with chevron mouldings, 
which are sse# apparent in the lateral aisles that lead to the choir. 

his circumstance seems to confirm an observation before made— 
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that the pointed arch had been invented, and was in use much earlier 
than some antiquarians are willing to admit. One of the arches, in 
the north aisle of the choir, leading to St. Mary’s chapel, appears to 
have given way—probably occasioned by the shock the whole build. 
ing must have sustained when the roof and south wall of the nave 
fell, in the year 1562. The arched window over it, has also suffered 
by the shock ; for the central pillar is evidently displaced, and has 
lost its perpendicularity. To prevent the arch at the entrance of 
this aisle from falling in, the space has been filled up with solid 
masonry, leaving a smaller arched entrance beneath it, Over this 
smaller arch a square tablet was introduced with the armorial bear. 
ings—supporters, motto and cypher of sir Henry Sidney, K.G., 
lord deputy of Ireland, in the year inscribed on the tablet, 1577. 
This date ascertains the exact time when this arch was thus repaired. 
The exterior of the wall of the north transept, in John's lane, is en- 
riched by a very beautiful Saxon-arched gate-way or door, highly 
ornamented by a complex projecting zig-zag, and various other taste- 
ful mouldings. The caps of the pilasters or shafts which support 
the arch, are formed, as far as their decayed state enables us to 
judge, of numerous figures of Angels, fantastically entwined 
together. At each side of the door, was a niche, for holding the 
stoup in which the holy water was contained. This door-way has 
long since been built up, but the mark of it is still very visible on 
the interior wall. Over the intersection of the nave and transepts, 
and nearly in the centre of the church, a large square tower-steeple 
is erected on four immense stone piers. These piers are connected 
together by lofty pointed arches, which reached the original ceiling 
of the nave, when it was in existence. The present groined ceilings 
of the transepts appear to be modern. The north side of the nave 
consists of six lofty and extensive pointed arches of beautiful work- 
manship. The piers which support them, are richly decorated with 
eight clustering columns or pilasters. Some of these columns are 
banded in two divisions, and others are quite plain from the base to 
the capital. There is a sharpness and spirit in the execution of the 
foliages that terminate some of the columns, which is admirable, 
considering the time when they were executed. The canopies over 
these arches are supported by corbel heads of grotesque expression, 
and well sculptured. The triforium, or friars’ walk, passes through 
the wall, over the piers and arches, and looks into the great aisle 
below, from a row of arched niches of three compartments each. 
Above these recesses, is a range of clerestory windows, each window 
consisting of three distinct lancet-pointed arches, very narrow, as 
was customary in the early species of pointed architecture, the cen- 
tral arch being considerably higher than those at each side. There 
are six of these treble windows corresponding in number with the 
arches, over which they are ranged. These windows, together with 
the blind windows or niches, connected with the Friars’ walks im- 
mediately under them, are enclosed in a large arch, nearly equal in 
size to the lower arch which springs out of the piers, and affords 
them support. The south wall is a plain, unornamented, heavy 
Structure, remarkable only for the expedition used in rebuilding 
it. The speed with which this part of the church was rebuit, 
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‘< upon record; for we are informed by a laconic inscription, 
on the wall, curious for the quaintness of its style and ortho- 
graphy, that ‘This wal fel down in an 1562. The bilding 
of this wal was in an 1562.’ The plainness of the wall is, how- 
ever, in some measure counteracted, and relieved by the monu- 
ments to which it gives support.—The great western window, 
and the wall in which it is inserted, appear to have been built at the 
same time with the wall on the south side of the nave. It is indeed 
highly probable that as they adjoined each other, they had both 
suffered the same calamity, which we are informed overtook the lat- 
ter. Large windows were at this period (1562) the prevailing fa- 
shion, and entirely supplanted the elder fashion of narrow pointed, 
or lancet arch windows, which are still to be seen in the original parts 
of the building. This window is a circular arch, much more loft 
than the original groined roof appears to have been, when it existed. 
In a description of the south side of the nave, it becomes necessar 
to remark, that besides the ancient monument alread ower a | 
there are several of more modern date. They certainly have nothing 
Gothic in their character but as it would be impossible correctly, to 
describe the present state of this cathedral without mentioning them, 
a brief enumeration of these memorials of departed worth may not be 
unacceptable to the reader. The first, next the door, is a mural mo- 
nument tothe memory of the late general sir Samuel met G.C.B., 
beautifully executed in white marble, by T. Kirk, esq., R.H.A., 1822. 
Monument to the memory of Thomas Prior, esq., the founder of the 
Royal Dublin Society, with an inscription by bishop Berkley ; sculp- 
tured by Van Nost—1767. Monument of lord chanchellor Bowes, 
also by Van Nost—1756. Monument of lord chancellor Lifford— 
1789. The ancient monument of Strongbow, already mentioned ; 
and the monument of Dr. Ellis, bishop of Meath, and his lady. 
There is also an excellent piece of sculpture, by H. Cheere, to the 
memory of the earl of Kildare, ancestor to the present duke of 
Leinster, situated in the chancel of the choir—and these comprise 
all the monuments of any interest in the cathedral. The nor- 
thern, or original side of the nave,—whether by the shock it sustained 
when the opposite side and roof fell ; or through a natural decay of 
the materials ; or from the sinking of the earth on which its foun- 
dations are built—evidently leans a considerable degree out of per- 
oe line. Some few years ago, a very strong abutment was 
uilt, inclining against the wall of its lateral aisle, in order to give it 
Support ; and perhaps by means of this artificial aid, the church 
may be upheld for another century. The soil, or substratum on which 
it is founed, is a loose, turbaceous mold, black and soft. It 
appears to be common turf bog, in a state of progressive decomposi- 
tion. When the builders of the new houses, on St. Michael’s hill, 
inetavern-street, were digging the foundation for them, this ap- 
pearance was very palpable, and would sufficiently account for any 
deviation from the centre, in this extensive and ancient pile, which 
the unstable soil still sustains. The great eastern window is circu- 
larly arched, and seems to have been erected about the same period 
when that of the nave was rebuilt. Perhaps it might be put up 
something earlier, as we find in the annals, that the old one was de- 
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stroyed by a violent tempest, which did considerable damage to the 
church in 1461. The side windows of the choir are formed of pointed 
arches, of a dimension considerably larger than the clerestory win- 
dow in the nave. They are irregular in point of size, compared 
with each other, and apparently were built two or three centuries 
later than the former, though from their external appearance, they 
are evidently in a very inferior style of workmanship. The ex. 
ternal appearance of the building is heavy and uninteresting. The 
only beautiful parts about it are the Saxon door, and windows of 
the transepts before described, and the Gothic shafts which support 
the external arches of the clerestory windows; but the old stone 
work round these windows is so totally decayed, being of a soft, 
sandy nature, that little idea can be formed of its original appearance. 
In order to give a more exact idea of the extent of this ancient pile, 
I subjoin the following dimensions :— 


Feet. In. 
Length of the nave, from the west wall to the door of the choir _ - - - 126 0 
Breadth of nave, including the centre and one side aisle - - . - 43° «6 
Breadth of back aisle = - - - - - - - - - - - 13::-4 
Thickness of the piers - - + : . . - - - - - a 
Circumference of each pier with its clustering columns - - - - - pale 
Span of arches between the piers’ - - - + . - - - - lL 0 
Height of arches, from the point to the base of the columns, which is two feet 
below the present floor - - - - - - - - - - — 
Length of transept from north to south - . . - - - - 88 6 
Breadth of ditto - . . - . - - - . - - 25 0 
Length of choir, about = - - ~ - . - . 108 0 
External length of St. Mary's chape - - - - - - - - 66 «90 
Total external length of the church, including St. Mary’s chapel, and the but- 
tresses - - - + - . . . - 246 =—(O" 


In the reign of James I. the deanery house, erected on the 
site of the episcopal residence built by bishop Donogh, in the 
eleventh century, was appropriated to the use of the law 
courts, which, as appears from the Memoranda rolls, were re- 
moved in 1608 from the “house called the Innes” to the 
newly constructed buildings near Christ church called “ the 
King’s courts ;”’ and we find, from official documents, 
that the annual rent paid to the Dean and Chapter 
of Christ church for the “Exchequer chamber, and other 
rooms within the Four courts,” amounted to fifteen pounds 
ten shillings. Towards the close of the same century these 
buildings having fallen to decay, William Robinson, surveyor 
general, was directed in 1695 by lord Capel, then viceroy, 
“io rebuild the Four courts of justice,” which was done at 
an expense of £3,421 7s. 8d., exclusive of £250 6s. 6d. 
“‘ for some ornaments and alterations necessary,” the entire of 
which amount was discharged by a warrant in 1700. In 1744 
a considerable sum was expended in rebuilding the Exchequer 
chamber, and the grand and petty jury rooms, and for enlarg: 
ing and rebuilding the Chancery chamber, under the super- 
intendence of Arthur Jones Neville, surveyor general. Not- 
withstanding a further expenditure for repairs in 1759, the 
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buildings became so ruinous, and were found so incommodious 
that lord chancellor Lifford and the chief judges requested 
Gaudon to furnish design for a new building, and officially 
‘recommended the removal of the courts to a more convenient 
situation. The first stone of the courts on the Inns’-quay 
was laid in 1786, ten years after which, on their completion, 
the old courts were totally relinquished. The hall of the old 
Four courts was crowned by an octangular cupola, and entered 
by a door leading from the lane known as “ Hell ;”* to the 
immediate left of this door, on entering the hall, stood the 
steps leading up to the court of Exchequer; on its right was 
the Chancellor’s court, next to which was the court of Com- 
mon pleas, the King’s bench being placed exactly opposite to 
the court of Exchequer. The various courts not being en- 
closed from the hall, the judges were to be seen sitting as 
in the Scotch courts of justice. The Chancellor, on entering, 
was always preceded by his mace-bearer and tip-staffs; the 
latter, on coming in, were accustomed to call out— High 
court of Chancery,” which was repeated by the tip-staffs in 
the other courts, upon which the judges rose, and remained 
standing until the Chancellor had taken his seat. The last 
trials of public importance which took place in these courts 
were those of Hamilton Rowan, in 1798, for publishing what 
was styled a “ false, wicked, malicious, scandalous, and se- 
ditious libel, of and concerning the government, state, and 
constitution of this kingdom ;” and that of the rev. William 
Jackson, in 1795, for projecting a French invasion. On Rowan’s 
trial in the King’s bench, Curran introduced his brilliant 
commentary on the alleged seditious phrase of “ universal 
emancipation ;”?— 


‘I speak in the spirit of the British law, which makes liberty 
commensurate with, and inseparable from British soil ; which pro- 
claims even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he sets his 
foot upon British earth, that the ground on which he treads is holy, 
and consecrated by the genius of universal emancipation. No matter 
in what language his doom may have been pronounced—no matter 
what complexion incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African 
sun may have burnt upon him—no matter in what disastrous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down—no matter with what solemnities 
he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery—the first moment 
he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink 
together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; his 
hody swells beyond the measure of his chains that burst from around 
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* Fora description of this locality, see the paper on Fishamble-street, 
inieH QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. II. p. 4. 
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him ; and he stands redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled, by the 
irresistible genius of universal emancipation.” 


Jackson’s trial commenced in the same court on the 23rd 
of April, 1795, before lord Clonmel and justices Downes and 
Chamberlaine ; the jury returned a verdict of guilty at a 
quarter before four o’clock on the following morning, and on 
the 30th of the month the prisoner was brought to the bar 
to receive sentence :— 


“It is at this stage of the proceedings that the case of Jackson 
becomes terribly peculiar. Never, perhaps, did a British court of 
justice exhibit a spectacle of such appalling interest as was witnessed 
by the King’s bench of Ireland upon the day that this unfortunate 
gentleman was summoned to hear his fate pronounced. He had a 
day or two before made some allusions to the subject of suicide. In 
a conversation with his counsel in the prison, he had observed to 
them, that his food was always cut in pieces before it was brought to 
him, the gaoler not venturing to trust him with a knife or fork. 
This precaution he ridiculed, and observed, ‘ That the man who 
feared not death, could never want the means of dying, and that as 
long as his head was within reach of the prison he. could pre- 
vent his body’s being suspended to scare the community.’ At the 
moment, they regarded this as a mere casual ebullition, and did not 
give it much attention. On the morning of the 30th of April, as 
one of these gentlemen was proceeding to court, he met in the streets 
a person warmly attached to the government of the day. The cir- 
cumstance is trivial, but it marks the party spirit that prevailed, 
and the manner in which it was sometimes expressed : ‘I have,’ said 
he, ‘just seen your client, Jackson, pass by on his way to the King’s 
bench to receive sentence of death. I always said he was a coward, 
and I find I was not mistaken; his fears have made him sick—as the 
coach drove by, I observed him, with his head out of the window, 
vomiting violently.” The other hurried on to the court, where he 
found his client supporting himself against the dock. His frame was 
in a state of violent perturbation, but his mind was still collected. 
He beckoned to his counsel to approach him, and making an effort 
to squeeze him with his damp and nerveless hand, uttered in a 
whisper, and with a smile of mournful triumph, the dying words of 

Pierre, 

‘We have deceived the senate.’ 

The prisoner’s counsel having detected what they conceived to be a 
legal informality in the roceedings, intended to make a motion in 
arrest of his judgment ; bat it would have been irregular to do so 
until the counsel for the crown, who had not yet appeared, should 
first thy En judgment of the court upon him. During this inter- 
val, the violence of the prisoner’s indisposition momentarily increas 
ed, and the chief justice, lord Clonmel, was speaking of remanding 
him, when the attorney-general came in, and called upon the court 
to pronounce judgment upon him. Accordingly, ‘ The ... William 
Jackson was set forward,’ and presented a spectacle equally shocking 
and affecting. His body was in a state of profuse perspiration ; 
when his hat was removed, a dense steam was seen to ascend from 
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his head and temples; minute and irregular movements of convul- 
sion were ae to and fro upon his countenance ; his eyes were 
nearly closed, and, when at intervals they opened, discovered by the 

lare of death upon them, that the hour of dissolution was at hand. 

Vhen called on to stand up before the court, he collected the rem- 
nant of his force to hold himself erect ; but the attempt was totter- 
ing and imperfect: he stood rocking from side to side, with his 
arms in the attitude of firmness crossed over his breast, and his 
countenance strained by a last proud effort into an expression of 
elaborate composure. In this condition he faced all the anger of the 
offended law, and the more confounding gazes of the assembled 
crowd. The clerk of the crown now ordered him to hold up his 
right hand. The dying man disentangled it from the other, and 
held it up, but it instantly dropped again. Such was his state, when, 
in the a at simplicity of the language of the law, he was asked, 
‘What he had now to say, why judgment of death and execution 
thereon should not be awarded against him according to law ?? Upon 
this Mr. Curran rose, and addressed some arguments to the court in 
arrest of judgment. A legal discussion of considerable length en- 
sued. The condition of Mr. Jackson was all this while becoming 
worse. Mr. Curran proposed that he should be remanded, as he 
was ina state of body that rendered any communication between 
him and his counsel impracticable: lord Clonmel thought it lenity 
to the prisoner to dispose of the question as speedily as possible. 
The windows of the court were thrown open to relieve him, and the 
discussion was renewed; but the fatal group of death-tokens were 
now collecting fast around him ; he was evidently in the final agony. 
At length, while Mr. Ponsonby, who followed Mr. Curran, was 
urging further reasons for arresting the judgment, their client sank 
in the dock. The conclusion of this scene is given, as follows, in 
the reported trial : — 

Lord Clonmel.—‘ lf the prisoner is in a state of insensibility, it is 
6 gee that I can pronounce the judgment of the court upon 
1m. 

_Mr. Thomas Kinsley, who was in the jury box, said he would. 
xo down to him: he accordingly went into the dock, and in a short 
time informed the court the prisoner was certainly dying. By order 
of the court Mr. Kinsley was sworn. 

Lord Clonmel.—‘ Are you in any profession ?’ 

Mr. Kinsley.—‘ 1 am an apothecary.’ 

Lord Clonmel.—‘ Can you speak with certainty of the state of the 
prisoner ?’ 

Mr, Kinsley.—‘1 can; I think him verging to eternity.’ 

— Clonmel.—‘ Do you think him capable of hearing his judg- 
ment ?’ 

Mr. Kinsley.—‘ 1 do not think he can.’ 

Lord Clonmel.—‘ Then he must be taken away: take care that in 
sending him away no mischief be done. Let him be remanded until 
further orders; and I believe it is as much for his advantage as 
for all of er to adjourn.’ 

‘* The sheriff informed the court the prisoner was dead. 

‘ Lord Clonmel,—‘ Let an inquisition, and a respectable one, be 
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me on the body. You should carefully inquire by what means he 
ied. 

ve The court then adjourned, and the body of the deceased re. 
mained in the dock," unmoved from the position in which he had 
expired, until the following day, when an inquest was held. A | 
quantity of metallic poison was found in his stomach. The preced. 
ing day, a little before he was brought up to court, the gaoler, hav- 
ing visited his room, found him with his wife, much agitated, and 
vomiting violently; he had just taken, he said, some tea, which dis. 
agreed with him: so that there remained no doubt that the unfortu. 
nate prisoner, to save himself and his family the shame of an igno. 
minious execution, had anticipated the punishment of the laws by 
taking poison. The following sentences, in his own handwriting, 
were found in his pocket. ‘Turn thee unto me, and have mercy 
upon me, for I am desolate and afflicted.’ ‘The troubles of m 
heart are enlarged ; oh, bring thou me out of my distresses,’ Louk 
upon my affliction and my pain, and forgive me all my sins.’ ‘Oh! 
keep my soul and deliver me. Let me not be ashamed, for I put my 
trust in thee.’ Independent of this awful scene, the trial of Jackson 
was a memorable event. It was the first trial for high treason which 
had occurred in that court for upwards of a century. As a matter 
of legal and of constitutional interest, it established a precedent of thé 
most vital (Englishmen would say, of the most fatal) importance toa 
community having any pretensions to freedom, Against the autho- 
rity of Coke, and the reasoning of Blackstone, and against the posi- 
tive reprobation of the principle by the English legislature, it was 
solemnly decided in oe. mae case, that in Ireland one witness was 
sufficient to convict a prisoner upon a charge of high treason— 
‘That the breath which cannot even taint the character of a man 
in England, shall in Ireland blow him from the earth.’ This deci- 
sion has ever since been recognised and acted upon, to the admira- 
tion of that class of politicians (and they have abounded in Ireland) 
who contend, that in every malady of the state, blood should be 
plentifully drawn; and to the honest indignation of men of equal 
capacity and integrity, who consider that, without reason or 
necessity, it establishes an odious distinction, involving in it a 
disdain of what Englishmen boast as a precious privilege, alluring 
accusations upon the subject, and conferring security and omnipo- 
tence upon the informer.” 


With reference to the Dublin law courts, a French wniter 
in 1797 observes: “Le nouveau batiment que lon appelle 
les Quatre cours de justice, donne le plaisir & Thémis de se 
voir logée dans un endroit décent, ce qui dans tous les pays 
de Europe est assez rare. Son ancienne résidence etal! 
vraiment quelque chose d’éffrayant, tant par ses suppots, que 
par lair lugubre et sombre de Vantre dans lequel ils se 
tenalent.” 


* It was said that when lord Clonmel was retiring from the bench to 
iis chamber, the sheriff inquired how he should act with regard to the 
dead body, his lordship, without pausing in his progress, replied, “ Act, 
sir, as is usual in such cases.” 
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Christ church was closely hemmed in on all sides: on the 
north it was bounded by John’s-lane, on the east stood the 
four courts, the entrance to which from Christ church-lane was 
through a partly arched and gloomy passage, about nine feet 
in breadth, styled “ Hell,” which also led to an open space 
about ninety-eight feet long by fifty wide, before the south 
front of the church, and thence by a narrow passage into 
Fishamble-street. This locality, on the immediate south of the 
cathedral, appears to have been originally bestowed on the 
institution in the eleventh century by Gilla Cornuda, styled 
“the wealthy ;” it subsequently became known as “ Christ 
church-yard,” and was one of the localities in which the cere- 
mony of proclaiming war or peace was officially performed. 
Its occupants in the seventeenth century were traders of various 
classes, some of whose copper tokens are still extant, and in 
the succeeding century, among its residents were William 
Neale, an eminent music-publisher ; and, for a time, George 
Faulkner, the afterwards celebrated printer. Here also was a 
much frequented tavern called the ‘“ Cross-keys,” kept in 
Anne’s reign by Thomas Ryan, an old soldier who had served 
through the wars of the Revolution; the ‘Charitable musical 
society” originated from the meetings held in this tavern by a 
number of amateurs in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
as chronicled by a rhyming member of the fraternity :— 


* When London porter was not known in town, 
And Irish ale or beer went glibly down, 
When wine was twelve or thirteen pence per quart, 
In, or without doors, to revive the heart, 
With grapes in clusters drawn on every post, 
Whose juice we purchased at a mod'rate cost, 
And did ourselves alternately regale 
Sometimes with wine and good October ale. 
‘Twas in those happy, Halcyon, merry days, 
That old Tom Ryan liv'd at the Cross Keys. 

* * « + * * 

Each Sunday night we got from that old trooper, 

(iood barn-door fowl, with sallad for our supper, 

Or some fine ribs of roasted tender beef, 

Which to young stomachs was a great relief, 

With some good eleemosinary cheese, 

And then a pinch of snuff that made us sneeze, 

At other times—if I be not mistaken— 

He treated us with turkey, sprouts and bacon. 
* > + * o 


Thus far went Tom, until the clock struck one, 
Then ‘twas agreed that we should all be gone. 
As we came out, the waiters were not slack, 
We had an hundred ‘ kindly welcomes’ at our back.” 


During its latter years Christ churchyard was occupied 
almost entirely by trunkmakers and toy manufacturers. Con- 
tiguous to Christ churchyard, and leading thence to ‘“ Wine- 
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tavern-street,” stood a passage about twelve feet in width; 
named “Christ church-lane.” Here in the reign of James II. 
Christopher Jans or I’ans, published various controversial works 
favor of the Roman Catholic religion ; the corner house opposite 
the Tholsel, was subsequently occupied by Henry Saunders 
bookseller, and, for a time, publisher of the Dublin newspaper 
which still bears his name, and of which some account has been 
given in our paper on Dame-street. The opposite corner of this 
lane in High-street, from its proximity to the law courts and 
other public offices, was constantly crowded with loungers of 
various classes, whence it became generally known as “ Idler’s 
corner.” The author of a “ Dissertation on fashions,” published 
at Dublin in 1740, speaking of the petits maitres of that day, 
tells us that— 


* Some like postilions, cap a pié, 
At Idler's corner spend the day, 
In riding-order, full of pride, 
As if they're just going to ride, 
They wear their boots for weeks together, 
With caps of velvet or of leather, 
They walk on Change, or go to plays, 
Can drive a hackney coach or chaise ; 
Like Phetons upon the Strand, 
Till stew or tavern makes them stand, 
Where they must stay to sup or dine, 
And overset themselves with wine.” 


In Christ chureh-lane were the “ Fountain tavern” 
(1780), kept by Laughlin Mac Kege; the “ London 
Coffee house” (1741) ; “ Joe’s Coffee house” (1762); kept by 
Arthur Clarke ; and the “ Four Courts Coffee house” (1783), 

In “ Winetavern-street,” called in old documents “ Vicus 
tabernariorum vini,” stood at a very early period the Tholsel 
or Guildhall of the city which was removed thence about the 
year 1310, as from the manuscript charter book of the corpo- 
ration of Dublin we find that on the 1st of July, in the 
fourth year of Edward IL, the provost and commonalty of 
Dublin granted to Robert de Bristol the entire of their hold- 
ing where the old Guildhal (vetus Gwyalda) used to stand in 
the street of the taverners, said holding lying in breadth 
between the tenement formerly occupied by Vincent ‘T'averner 
on the north, and the stone house of Radulf de Willeley. 
With reference to the name of the street, it may be observed 
that a writer of the twelfth century notices the great quantities 
of wine which at that period were imported into Ireland ; 
prince John in his charter to the city of Dublin reserved to 
himself a right, that “out of each ship that should happen to 
come, his officer might choose two hogsheads of wine for his 
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use for 40s., that is to say, for 20s. each hogshead, and 
nothing more unless at the pleasure of the merchant ;” the same 

rince in 1185 granted to the abbey of Thomas-court the toll of 
ale and metheglin payable to him out of the several taverns in 
Dublin. In the account of Jean le Decer and Thomas Colys, citi- 
zens of Dublin, preserved on the great Roll of the pipe, it appears 
that among other exports in 1229, they supplied the king’s 
armies in Scotland with fifty-five hogsheads and one pipe of 
red wine ; from Theobald le Botiller’s account of wines imported 
into the Irish ports under English jurisdiction from 1266 to 
1282, we find that the sum received for prisage during that 
period amounted to £1,798, and the early Anglo-Irish records 
abound with entries of large quantities of wine supplied from 
Ireland to England. In 1565 the increase of taverns in Dublin 
caused Nicholas Fitz-Simons, then mayor, to issue.a proclamation 
that no women or maids should sell wine, ale or beer, in the 
city, unless such as should keep a sign at their doors, under a 
penalty of forty shillings ; and the secretary to lord Mountjoy 
in the reign of Elizabeth tells us, that “ At Dublyn and in 
some other cities, they have taverns, wherein Spanish and 
French wines are sold, but more commonly the merchants 
sell them by pintes and quartes in their owne cellers;” and 
he adds, that when the native Irish “come to any market 
towne to sell a cow or a horse, they never returne home till 
they have drunke the price in Spanish wine (which they call 
the king of Spaine’s desahine' or in Irish Usqueboagh.” 
A writer in the first years of the seventeenth century has left 
. the following notices of the Dublin taverns in the reign of 
ames L.:— 


“ But I am nowe to speake of a certaine kind of commodity, that 
outstretcheth all that I have hitherto spoken of, and that is the 
selling of ale in Dublin, a quotidian commodity, that hath vent in 
every house in the towne every day in the weeke, at every houre in 
the day, and in every minute in the houre: There is no merchandise 
so vendible, it is the very marrow of the common wealth in Dublin: 
the whole profit of the towne stands upon ale-houses, and selling of 
ale, but yet the cittizens a little to dignifie the title, as they use to 
call every pedler a merchant, so they use to call every ale-house a 
taverne, whereof there are such plentie, that there are whole streates 
of tavernes, and it is as rare a thing, to finde a house in Dubline 
without a taverne, as to find a taverne without a strumpet. This 
free mart of ale selling in Dublyne, is prohibited to none, but that it 
is lawfull for every woman (be she better or be she worse) either to 
brewe or else to sell ale, The better sort, as the aldermen’s wives, 
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and the rest that are of better abilitie, are those that do brew, and 
looke how many householders there are in Dublyne, so many ale. 
brewers there be in the towne, for every householder’s wife js a 
brewer. And (whatsoever she be otherwise) or let hir come from 
whence shee will, if her credit will serve to borrowe a pan, and to 
buy but a measure of mault in the market, she setts uppe brewing 
then they have a number of young ydle huswives, that are both verie 
loathsome, filthie and abhominable, both in life and manners, and 
these they call taverne keepers, the most of them knowne harlots: 
these doe take in both ale and beere by the barrell from those that 
do brue, and they sell it forthe — by the potte, after twoe pence 
for a wine quart. And this (as I take it) is a principall cause for the 
tolleration of many enormities ; for the gaine that is gotten by it must 
needes be great, when they buy mault in Dublin, at haulfe the price 
that it is sold for at London, and they sell their drinke in Dublyn, at 
double the rate that they doe in London: and this commoditie the 
aldermens wives and the rest of the women brewers do find so sweet, 
that maister mayor and his brethren are the willinger to winke at, 
and to tolerate with those multitude of ale-houses, that themselves 
do even knowe to be the very nurseries of drunkennesse, of all manner 
of idlenesse, or whordome, and many other vile abominations. I 
have hitherto spoken but of ale-houses, that are almost as many in 
number as there be dwelling houses in the towne. There be likewise 
some three or foure that have set uppe brew-houses for beere, whereof 
they are accustomed to making two sorts; that is to say: strong 
beere, and ordinarie: their ordinarie beere they do use to serve to 
the Englishe, that are there inhabiting in Dublyn, that doeth keepe 
servantes and families, and this beere they do prize at sixe shillings 
the barrell, which, according to their measure, amounteth to xlviij.s. 
the tunne, and in London their iiij.s. beere, that is solde after the rate 
of xxxxiiij.s. the tunne, is better beere by oddes. Their strong beere 
is commonly vented by these ale-house queanes, taverne keepers, (as 
they call them) and this they do take at xij.s. the Dubline barrell, 
and that is iust after the rate of xvjs. a London barrell, which 
amounteth to iiij.l.xvj s. the tunne, shameful for the magistrates of 
the towne to suffer, considering the cheapnesse.of mault. Here is 
now to bee considered, that there is almost never a householder in 
Dublin (whatsoever trade he otherwise useth) but hee have a blinde 
corner in his house reserved for a taverne, and this (if hee have not a 
wife of his owne to keepe it) shall be set out to one of these women 
taverne keepers, shee taketh in drinke both beere and ale, after the 
rate of xij.s. the Dublin barrell, she payeth moreover to the party of 
whom she hireth her taverne, vj.sh. out of every barrell that she 
uttereth: ifshe doth not get xj.sh. more for her selfe, she will never 
be able to keepe herself honest, so that here is xxiiij.s. made out of 
every barrell of beere, which commeth just to ix.]i,xii.s. a tunne. 
How shameful a thing to be suffered in a wel governed citty, let wise 
men iudge, for with those that be called honest, I will not meddle. 
I have been so long amongst these filthy ale houses, that my head 
beginnes to grow idle, and it is no wonder, for the very remembrance 
of that hogges wash which they use to sell for ij.d. the wine quart, Is 
able to distemper any man's braines, and as it is neither good nor 
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wholesome, so it is unfit for any mans drinking, but for common 
drunkards ; but I wil here leave my women taverne keepers to maister 
maior of the Bull ringe* to looke unto.” 


The taverns, however, continued to increase in the city, 
and in the reign of Charles IT. there were 1180  ale-houses 
and ninety-one public brew-houses in Dublin, when its entire 

ulation was estimated at four thousand families. 

At the northern end of Winetavern-street a gate styled the 
“ Winetavern gate’ was erected by the citizens in 1316, 
wher Edward Bruce was approaching Dublin; subsequent to 
that period but few notices of the locality occur until the year 
1597, when the occurrence recorded as follows by the native 


annalists, took place :-— 


“One hundred and forty-four barrels of powder were sent 
by the queen to the town of the ford of hurdles (Dublin) 
to her people, in the month of March, When the powder 
was landed, it was drawn to Wine-street (co fnay> an fons), and 
placed on both sides of the street, and a spark of fire got into 
the powder; but from whence that spark proceeded, whether from 
the heavens or from the earth beneath, is not known ; howbeit, the 
barrels burst into one blazing flame and rapid conflagration (on the 
13th of March), which raised into the air, from their solid founda- 
tions and supporting posts, the stone mansions and wooden houses of 
the street, so that the long beam, the enormous stone, and the man 
in his corporal shape, were sent whirling into the air over the town 
by the explosion of this powerful powder ; and it is impossible to 
enumerate, reckon, or describe the number of honourable persons, 
of tradesmen of every class, of women and maidens, and of the sons 
of gentlemen, who had come from all parts of Erin to be edu- 
cated in the city, that were destroyed. he quantity of gold, silver, 
or worldly property, that was destroyed, was no cause of lamentation, 
compared to the number of people who were injured and killed by 
that explosion. It was not Wine-street alone that was destroyed on 
this occasion, but the next quarter of the town to it.” 


Among the patent rolls of James I. we find a grant in 
1610 to lady Delvin of a house called the “ Francke house,” 
in Wine-tavern-street, near Christ church, to the north, with 
all the cellars, back-sides, &c., parcel of the estate of the late 
hospital of St. John of Jerusalem; rent 7s. 6d. ; and in this 
street, in the same century, appears to have been the residence 
of the family of Dillon, viscounts of Costello Gallen. At a place 
in Wine-tavern street called the “ Magazine,” a society of Dis- 
senters, formed by the rev. Edward Baynes, used to hold their 
meetings in the reign of Charles Il. This congregation, which 
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* For an account of this officer, see the historic notices of the mayors of 
Dublin, Inisa QuARTERLY Review, Vor. II. 300. 
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removed to Cook-street in 1673, comprehended many persons 
of rank and fortune, among whom was sir John Clotworthy, 
afterwards lord Massereene, lady Chichester, afterwards 
countess of Donegal, and lady Cole, of the Enniskillen family, 

The office of the prothonotary of the Common pleas was 
kept in Winetavern street, its removal from which was re. 
commended by the lords committee in 1739, who reported 
that “an old cage-work house, then an ale house, joined it on 
one side, and the beams of the house on the other were lodged 
in the walls of the office. At the back, there was a yard of 
about ten feet square, entirely surrounded with houses: in any 
of which, or in the office itself, if a fire should break out, it 
would have been scarce possible to use any proper means to 
preserve either houses or records,’ On the east side of 
Winetavern-street, nearly opposite to Cook-street, stood a 
large house elegantly built, and bearing on the front an 
escutcheon containing a coat of arms, on one side of which, 
on a tablet, were inserted the letters R. M.; another tablet on 
the opposite side containing the date 1641. This house, which, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century was known as 
the * Pyed horse,” is described in 1703 as “a brick house 
strong and well contrived, having of the first floor a kitchen 
and another room, on the second two rooms, and on the third 
two rooms, being a well frequented inn, the sign of the Pied 
horse; two back houses, two stories and a half Ingh, strong 
and in good repair, with stables, coach-house, &c.; 50 feet 
6 inches in front, 61 feet in rere, and 165 feet in depth— 
yearly value £100.” In the year 1760 the front of this house 
was rebuilt, and its rere, called ‘‘Pyed horse yard,” or “ Brassil’s 
court,” was converted into a tennis court, kept by one Hoey, and 
frequented by some of the most nefarious characters in the 
city, who used to resort there to play at ball on Sundays. This 
establishment, the name of which was subsequently corrupted 
from “ Pyed horse yard” to “ White horse yard,” has been 
recently occupied by the paving department of the Dublin 
corporation. A newspaper called the “ Flying post,” was 
published in 1706 by Francis Dickson at the “ Four courts 
coffee house in Winetavern-street ”’? and we also find 
here the “ Bear tavern” (1725); and the “ Black Lyon” 
(1735), at which a Masonic lodge assembled on every W ed- 
nesday. One of Robert Emmet’s depdts was located in Wine- 
tavern-strect, the appearance of which has been completely 
ckanged by the removal in the present century of the entire 
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of the western side of the street, together with the other alter- 
ations in its southern extremity, noticed hereafter. 3 

Skinners’-row, styled in old documents “ Vicus_pellipa- 
riorum” or the street of the curriers, was, as its name denotes, 
the locality chiefly inhabited at an early period by those citi- 
zens who traded in hides and leather, large quantities of 
which were shipped from Dublin to the Continent previous to 
the Anglo-Norman descent, and the exportation of those 
articles continued for many centunes to form one of the 
staple branches of Irish commerce. ‘The annalists record 
that in 1284, Skinners’-row was burnt by certain Scotch- 
men, in retaliation for some injuries inflicted upon them by 
the citizens; and among the deeds of the priory of All-hallows 
is preserved a lease made in the year 1355 of a_ house 
with all its appurtenances in “ vico pelliparii,” at the annual 
rent of fourteen shillings. 

Skinners’-row originally extended from the Pillory, at the 
junction of Fishamble-street and Werburghestreet, to the 
Tholsel or city hall at the corner of Nicholas-street. The 
latter building appears to have been erected early in thie reign 
of Edward I1., as from the MS. charter book of the Corpo- 
ration of Dablin we find that in 1311 Thomas de Coventre 
granted to Robert Burnel six shops with their appendages, 
under the new Tholsel in the high street, which shops lie in 
breadth between the said Tholsel on the eastern side and the 
high way on the western side; and extend in length from 
the aforesaid Tholsel in the front to the cemetery of Saint 
Nicholas in the rere. A writer in the sixteenth century 
describes the Tholsel as built of cut stone, and from the following 
entry in old Anglo-[rish annalist, it would appear that the judges 
occasionally sat there at an early period : 

“A.D. 1828, David O’Tothill, a stout marauder, an enemy 
to the King, a burner of churches, and a destroyer of the 
people, was led from the castle of Dublin to the Tholsel of 
the city before Nicholas Fastoll and Elias Ashbourne, justices 
of the King’s bench, who there gave sentence that he should 
be drawn at the tails of horses through the middle of the city 
as far as the gallows, and afterwards hung upon a gibbet, 
which was performed accordingly.” 

_In ancient records the Tholsel is variously styled “ Theolo- 
nium,” “ Tolcetum,” or “ Le Tholsey ;’ and among the patent 
rolls of Richard II. we find a grant to Gerard Van 
Raes of the office of keeper of the Tholsel, or 
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gaoler to the king, in the city of Dublin; granting 
him also both the upper and lower gaol in the aforesaid Thol- 
sel. The meetings of the citizens were held general] 

in the Tholsel, at which a public clock was set up in 1560, and 
we are told that 


‘‘In Easter holidays, 1590, Adam Loftus, lord archbishop of 
Dublin, and lord chancellor of Ireland, with others of the clergy, 
met the mayor and aldermen, and commons of the city, at the 
Tholsel, where he made a speech to them; setting forth, how ad- 
vantageous it would be to have a nursery of learning founded here ; 
and how kindly her majesty would take it, if they would bestow that 
old decayed monastery of All-hallows (which her father, King Henry 
the eighth had, at the dissolution of the abbeys, given them) for the 
erecting such a structure; whereupon the mayor, aldermen, and 
commons, unanimously granted his request. Within a week after, 
Henry Usher, archdeacon of Dublin, went over into England to the 
queen, to procure a licence for the said foundation ; which being 
obtained, the archbishop went a second time to the Tholsel, and re- 
turned them thanks, not only from the clergy, but also from her 
majesty, whose letter he shewed them for their satisfaction.” 


At their midsummer assembly in1611, the Corporation de- 
termined that £100 paid by John Fagan, of Feltrim, to ob- 
tain his discharge from the office of sheriff, should be allocated 
for the “ making of a substantial platform, covered with lead, 
over the Tholsel, which, adds the record, is to be done forth- 
with, in respect the roof and walls thereof are much ruinated 
and decayed.” In the succeeding year, 1612, when the dis- 
putes ran high between the Roman Catholic or “ Recusant” 
party of the citizens and the Protestants and English colonists, 
a writ was directed to the mayor, sir James Carrol, and to the 
sheriffs, for the election of members for the city ; the mayor 
being absent from town, the sheriffs, with certain aldermen and 
citizens, repaired to the Tholsel, and there elected Francis 
Taylor and Thomas Allen, two eminent Roman Catholic alder- 
men, to represent the city in parliament :— 


** But this election was judged to be done by an indirect course, 
and, therefore, the mayor intended the next morning to make another 
election in his own presence, wherein the voices of the citizens and 
town dwellers, as well English as Irish, should be allowed: so there 
assembled to the Tholsel the next morning all the whole city, as well 
English as Irish. But those of the recusant faction would not suffer 
any Englishman, or any other to speak, but such as they knew to be 
recusants ; whereupon was raised in the Tholsel a great tumult and 
mutiny, and the people recusants being the greatest number, uickly 
thrust all the Englishmen with violence out of the door. An there 
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was one Nicholas Stephens, a merchant of the city, that would have 
rung the alarum with the Tholsel bell, if he could have found the 
key: and others offered to lay hands upon the king’s sword, that was 
before the mayor ; but the mayor in this hurly burly took the sword 
in his own hand, and went unto the lord deputy to complain: and so 
there was no other election made that day. Now the lord deputy 
gave a most bene check to the two sheriffs of the city, for chusing 
the burgesses before the mayor came home; also he committed the 
said Nicholas Stephens to the castle of Dublin.” 


Sir James Carroll, here referred to, was of the old tribe of 
Vi Cearbhuill, lords of Ely O’Carroll in Tipperary. He held 
the office of mayor of Dublin in 1612, 1617, and 1634, on 
the 28th of November in the latter year he presented the 
viscount Wentworth with the following documents which are 
uow published for the first time :— 


« Proposicions concerning the keeping of the streetes of the cittie 
of Dublin cleane, and for ordering and settling of the multitude of 
beggers in and neere the cittie, and for reforming and correcting 
sundry other sorts of disordered persons, humbly presented by sr 
James Carroll, knight, maior of the said citty, to the right noble the 
lo deputie, vizt : 

“« Concerning the keeping of the streetes cleane. 

“The office of scavenger and raker of the said cittie wthin the walles 
was granted to one Katherin Strong in her widowhood about 10 or 15 
yeares since, who is now wife to one Thomas White, merchant, but yet 
she holdeth the place in her owne possession, not suffering her husband 
to meddle with it or partake of the benefit, and the graunt is but 
during her good behaviour, and on condicion to keepe the streetes 
cleane. Now it is obiected against her that her graunt is voide in 
lawe, for it could not be graunted but by the graunde counsell and 
assembly of the cittie, and it was graunted only by the maior and 
aldermen who had no power to do it. That though her graunt was 
void in lawe, yet she hath been permitted to enioye the same this 10 
or 14 yeares wth the profitte thereof, and hath made contynual for- 
feiture thereof by breaking the condicion of her graunt, for the 
streetes in most parts have been contynually fowle and never kept 
cleane by her, insomuch as there are divers partes of the citty where 
she never came at to cleanse them, som not in a yeare, half a yeare, or 
three months together, and resppectes not any but where yor Ip 
of state go to church, or the maior doth usually go. She had but 
onely the toll of the market graunted to her, and yet she doth con- 
tynually extort on pore people coming to the market with butter, egges, 
cheese, wol, fish, chickens, rotes, cabbadges, and almost all thinges 
that come to the market from whom she takes what she pleaseth, and 
deposeth the country people ordinarily on a boke that she carrieth 
about her to assure them of sellers for the goods wch they bring, 
that she may get the greater toll and custome from them. Shee is 
so much affected to profitt as she will never find a cariag to 
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take away the dung, for when six cartes are few enough to take 
away the dung of the cittie every weeke to keepe it cleane, she did 
and will maintaine but two, wch can scarce kepe the way from the 
castle to the church cleane, or that from the maior’s house to the 
church, neglecting all the rest of the cittie, wch she cleanes but 
sparingly and very seldom ; neither hath she _ we amended since 
your lordship gave the last charge to her on Tuesday the xith daie 
of this instant, November, at the counsel table, nor made her 
answer to my charge on Tuesday last, as yr lp appointed the attur. 
ney to cause her to do who then pleaded for her, the fouleness of 
the streetes has beene and still is so offensive to the state, and to 
all manner of people, and to the cittizens aforesaid, as the citty 
hath used all their powers and meanes either to reforme her or 
avoyd her graunt, but could never yet prevail against her, for they 
have caused many indictments to be found against her in the king's 
bench, where they yet remain, and a great number now in the 
Tholsell, wch were removed into the kinge’s bench by certiorari, and 
there lye dormant ; and in that and all other courses that they have 
taken against her they have bene so crossed by her working as they 
could work no good against her; so that the more that she was fol- 
lowed the worse she grew, and kept the streetes the fowler ; and there- 
fore if your lordship do not act upon your power for the ayd of the 
cittie, they are hopeless to reforme her, or content your lordship 
and the state in keeping the cittie cleane, who will otherwise under- 
take to kepe it as cleane as any cittie in England, if they may have 
but the benefit of the law to remove her, till when the maior and 
cittizens do humbly pray to be excused for the foulness of the 
streetes, and that the guilty therein may only suffer.” 


‘‘ How to reform the beggers and other disordered persons in the 
cittie of Dublin and the Liberties of St. Patrick, and other partes 
adjoyning or neere the cittie, vizt. : 

« Albeit your lordship and the state have been honourably pleased 
by a public act of state in print to laie down orders for the reformin 
of the beggers in generall, and reducing them to a certainetie, an 
to confine them to the general parishes, where they were born, and 
imposed the execucion thereof to the officers of the cittie, who have 
never yet performed the same, neither can it be expected from them, 
the charg thereof being alwaies comitted to the trust of the constables, 
wardens of the cittie gates, and beadles of the poore, who neither 
cann nor will discharge that trust, for such of the constables 
(which are but few) as would do it faithfully, for want of strength 
are often repulsed and beaten away by the offenders, others of them 
are negligent and careless, and the rest make it a matter of con- 
science to meddle with the poore, and will rather relieve and succor 
them than to apprehend or punish them; and there are generallie 
but pore tradesmen that will seldom spare any time from their trades 
to do that service; and the wardens are of the same condicions ; 
and as for the beadles of the beggers they are so pore as to take re- 
wards of the beggers not to beate them, some of them being male- 
factors themselves, as I have found by experience, and have made to 
be reformed. In reformacion whereof it is expedient that some 
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icular order be taken that a general] search be made for finding 
out of all cotts builded by beggers and other malefactors in the cittie 
commons and in the liberties of St. Patrick, and other partes 
adjoining, where many such persons are harbored, that they may be 
presently pulled downe, and the persons reformed according to the 
act of state, for if there be not a generall reformacion as well of 
those liberties and partes adjoining as of the cittie, the labour of 
urging the cittie alone will be lost, while it is subject to the un- 
sabted infecion of the rest adjoining ; and the beggers, hucksters, 
or forestallers of the market, and beggerly drink ie with their 
ore and bastardly children, will so abound and encrease as they will 
ar exceede the number of contry beggers that daily frequent the 
cittie, and go far beyond the abilitie of the cittie to maintaine them, 
and prove very dangerous for meee and encreasing of sicknesses and 
diseases, and of much thefts and murders in and about the cittie if by a 
strong hand they be not suddenly suppressed. The best and most conve- 
nient manner to provide for these inconveniences, as I conceive, is to 
presently establish a Marshall, with ten able and well qualified men 
armed, that may be authorized to put the former proposicion in 
execucion in all places within the cittie, and three miles from the 
cittie every waie, to be commanded by the maior and to yield to him 
accompt of their proceedinge, and to the state, when they shall be 
required, with such others directions as shall be given them upon 
settling of that office, and may have powre to command the assis- 
tance of any of the inhabitants where they shall have occasion upon 
the service; and they must be such men as must make this work 
theire whole emploiement, that they may at all times attend to it. 
And to encorag and enable them to attend this service it is fitt that 
they be allowed competent monies to maintaine them, whiche the 
cittie is not well able to take upon them in regard of many other 
charges dailie coming upon them; and therefore it is humbly de- 
sired that your lordship will be pleased to give allowance of a sol- 
dier’s pay out of a company, or so manie soldiers out of severall 
companies as may serve in that charge, and the cittie _ be drawn 
to add somewhat more to their enterteignement for their better con- 
tent. And this being once well established, it is not to be doubted 
that it will work a great reformacion of the said inconveniences, and 
many others that are herein omitted, which is humbly left to yor 
honble grave consideracion.” 


On the commencement of the disturbances of 1641, the 
Puritanic lords justices, desirous of proroguing parliament, 
objected to its meeting within the castle of Dublin; the two 
houses, however, having assembled, Patrick Darcy, an emi- 
nent Roman Catholic lows and an active member of the 
commons, “ gave his opinion that either the Four courts, or 
St. Patrick’s church, was a proper place for meeting ; but the 
convocation room in the latter, he conceived to be a better 
place; and Mr. Nicholas Plunkett said, that as the lords 
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justices did not think fit to continue parliament, that he wished 
the lords would appoint a proper place.” On the 11th of the 
following January, the parliament assembled at the Tholsel, 
where it continued to meet till 1648. Their committees 
met there occasionally during the reign of Charles II.; but 
the building having fallen to decay, a new Tholsel, of which 
we have the following description, was erected by the city in 
1683 :— 

“The Tholsel was situated on the south side of Skinner’s-row, 
— its principal front to that street, and another to St. 

icholas-street, which are both narrow and inconvenient; to the 
eastward it joined the adjacent houses; while on the south, a yard 
only a few feet in breadth formed a partial separation between it and 
the church of St. Nicholas: the form is nearly a square, being 62 
feet in front, by 68 in depth, two stories high, built of hewn stone, 
and supported on arches to the north and west, which were not des- 
titute of elegance: in the centre of the principal front two massive 
columns of the Tuscan order supported a vestibule of a very robust 
appearance, but in a style bold and singular ; over this vestibule, 
which was decorated with the city arms, was a window with niches 
on either side, in which stood the statues of Charles II., in whose 
reign this pile was erected, and of his brother, James, duke of York, 
afterwards the bigoted and unfortunate James II.; and over these 
the royal arms, supported by scrolls, formed a kind of angular pedi- 
ment: the statues, which are in the costume of the day, in robes 
and great periwigs, stand at present in the side aisle of Christ 
church ; they are in good preservation, and, together with the other 
ornaments of this building, have been considered by some as in a 
masterly style. A spacious open hall, decorated with four massive 
columns similar to those of the vestibule, and supporting the floor of 
the upper story, comprehended the entire of the ground floor, with 
the exception of the space occupied by the stair-case ; and its 
south-eastern angle, which was appropriated to the Recorder's 
court: in this court delinquents were tried in the presence of the 
lord mayor even for capital offences, murder and treason excepted ; 
and here, by the civil bill act, all debts where the sum litigated did not 
exceed £20, were determinable in a summary way, and at a trifling 
expence. QOnthe upper floor, and in apartments appropriated to 
the purpose, the lord mayor, aldermen, commons and sheriffs used 
to meet to transact city business; and the spaicous room, above 
sixty feet in length, which occupied the western front might be con- 
sidered as the Guildhall of Dublin, as here the merchants used to 
—" before the erection of the Royal Exchange on Cork- 

ill.” 


The Exchange of Dublin, as noticed in a former paper, 
was originally located in Cork house, whence in 1683 1t was 











_* For an account of the origin and erection of the Royal Exchange 00 
Cork hill, see the In1sh QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. II. p. 387. 
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transferred to the Tholsel, where, after the year 1780, the 
reat bell was rung daily for seven minutes before twelve, at 
which time the Exchange began, and business continued until 
about five minutes before two, when the porter rang a 
small bell, which was the signal for closing the gates. “I 
asked,” says a traveller in 1697, “whether there was not 
some eminence in the city, from whence I might survey it, 
and was told that from the top of the Tholsel the whole city 
might be seen. So we went to the Tholsel, where we ascend- 
ed about half a score stairs from the street, which brought us 
into a spacious room, supported by great pillars, and flagged 
(as they term it here) with free-stone, with open balustrades 
on each side towards the street ; its figure is rather an oblong 
than a square. This is the place they call ‘the Change, 
where the merchants meet every day, as in the Royal Ex- 
change in London. Ina corner at the south-east part, is a 
court of judicature, where they keep their public sessions for 
the city. Having viewed the lower part, we went up a large 
pair of stairs into a public room, which had a large balcony 
looking into Skinner-row; and from this balcony I spoke 
with my friend Mr. George Larkin, who was then at Mr. 
Ray’s printing house, over against it.—-l went up with my 
friends to the Tholsel, and there had a view of the whole city.” 

The largest and richest apartment in the building was that 
on the east side, in which the city feasts were usually held. 
Of a banquet given here in November, 1691, to general 
Ginkle, we have the following contemporary notice :— 


“Upon Wednesday last the city made a great entertainment at 
the Tholsel to his excellency the general; which the right honour- 
able the lords justices honoured with their presence, to which also 
the nobility and great officers of the army were invited, which con- 
cluded with a ball and most excellent fire-works. In the room 
where the general was entertained the ensueing chronicon was deci- 
phered in gold and silver characters upon a tablet, adorned with 
wreaths of laurel, the numerical letters whereof make up 1691, a 
yeare which the general, by his great courage and conduct, has made 
so memorable and fortunate to this kingdom. 


Chronicon: 
rort V nat V s eInkLe 
rer. Io! VIV at 
stren V Vs nI bern] a D ebe L L ator 
tr 1 V M phet. 


Res magna est, quod per te, sit devictus Hibernus. 
“i nune evertas Lilia, Major erit. 


DDC R. 
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Another of the city entertainments in 1703 is described as 
follows :-— 


“The lord mayor, sheriffs, commons and citizens, of Dublin, 
having in their late assembly resolved to entertain his grace the 
duke of Ormond in the most respectful and distinguishing manner 
in regard as well to his person and character of lord lieutenant of 
this kingdom, as to the many signal favours this city has received 
from his grace’s ancestors ; accordingly, on the 12th of August, the 
several corporations, or city companies, marched from their respec. 
tive halls to Oxmantown-green, well armed and equipped, where they 
paraded, and from thence they went in good order through the city to 
St. Stephen’s-green, being led by the sheriffs on horseback: each 
company had several pageants representing their trades. The lord 
mayor, recorder, and aldermen, were seated in their scarlet gowns 
at the Tholsell, where the officers of each company saluted the lord 
mayor as they proceeded, and in like manner paid their respects to 
his grace, who did the city the honour to view the several companies, 
from the earl of Abercorne’s house in York-street, where he was 
attended by the lord chancellor, and several of the nobility and 
rentry. The twenty-four corporations having taken their stations 
in St. Stephen’s-green, were followed thither by the lord mayor, 
recorder, and aldermen, in their formalities, being attended with a 
company of city granadiers: about one of the clock my lord lieu- 
tenant went to the green, and at his entrance was received by the 
sheriffs uncovered, on horseback, who rode on each side of his 
coach, and conducted his grace to the guild of merchants, where he 
alighted, and was received by the lord mayor, recorder, and alder- 
men. His grace received each company, the whole body being drawn 
up in two lines, and afterwards retired into the lord mayor's tent, 
where he was entertained for an hour, during which time each com- 
pany fired thrice, and from thence returned to the castle. About 
three of the clock the sheriffs conducted his grace to the Tholsell, 
where he was received by the lord mayor, recorder, and aldermen ; 
the lord mayor surrendered the sword to his grace, which he was 
pleased to return to his lordship, who carried the same before him 
through a guard of militia granadiers to the apartment appointed 
for his grace’s reception, the stewards, viz. alderman John Eccles, 
alderman James Barlow, Mr. Thomas Bolton, Mr. Henry Glegg, 
Mr. Thomas Kilpatrick, and Mr. Luke Bourne, with their staves, 
walking before them; the kettle-drums beating, and the trumpets 
sounding. Her grace the dutchess of Ormond soon after came to 
the Tholsell, attended by the lady mayoress, and several ladies of 
quality, and the aldermen’s wives, where she was received by the lord 
mayor. Several tables were plentifully covered in the state room, 
and in the guildhall ; my lord lieutenant and dutchess were conduct- 
ed to the former, being attended by the lord primate, lord chan- 
cellor, and most of the nobility, ladies of quality, judges, officers and 
gentry then in town, The entertainment was splendid, and in great 
order. The duke was served at table by the sheriffs, her grace by 
the lord mayor's son, and the rest of the company by members of the 
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common council. While the dinner lasted their graces were enter - 
tained with vocal and instrumental music. Dinner concluded with 
her majesty's health, at which their graces and all the company stood 
up; his royal highness’s hea 4 was also drank, the drums beating 
and trumpets sounding at both. Their graces retired afterwards to 
their several apartments, till all things were yan for a ball, 
which was begun about eight of the clock, by lady Mary Butler and 
the earl of Abercorne, and ended in a very handsome banquet of 
sweetmeats. ‘Their graces were pleased to express their great satis- 
faction for the whole day’s solemnity, which was attended with all 
possible demonstrations of this city’s duty and loyalty to her majes- 
ty, in the highest respect for his grace’s person and government.” 


The arms of the duke of Ormond, which were placed on 
the Tholsel, were taken down by the city in 1716, after his 
expatriation ; an attempt made to remove his escutcheon from 
the organ in St. Patrick’s, having been resisted by Swift, it 
still holds its place in that cathedral. The insult offered to 
the duke by the city was extremely unpalatable to the Jacobites, 
and in 1718 some unknown persons broke by night into the 
Tholsel, and there cut and defaced the picture of George I. 

After the battle of the Boyne, the Roman Catholic citizens 
were obliged, by proclamation, to deposit their arms in the 
Tholsel, where, in 1691, meetings of the corporation for the 
promotion of the linen manufacture in Ireland were held, and 
the judges sat there during the rebuilding of the law courts in 
1695. At the election of members of parliament for the city held 
at the Tholsel in 1713, a violent riot, in which some lives were 
lost, occurred, in consequence of the measures taken by the 
recorder Foster, one of the Whig candidates, to fill the building 
with his own adherents, thus excluding the constituents of the 
proposed ‘Tory members, sir William Fownes and Martin 
Tucker. ‘The quarter sessions were always held in the Tholsel, 
and opened in state by a procession of the mayor and aldermen, 
and all the municipal business of the city was transacted in the 
building. Incorrigible malefactors or offenders were usually 
sentenced in the lord’s mayor’s court to be whipped ata 
cart’s tail from the Tholsel to the parliament house, to be 
placed in the stocks, or to be scourged at the “ whipping 
post” erected here for the purpose, Libellous bere 
condemned by parliament, gaming tables, and fraudulent goods 
seized by the lord mayor, were publicly burned at the Tholsel ; 
and public notices, notices of private bills, and protections 
granted by parliament to individuals, were ordered to be posted 
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in a conspicuous part of the building. Public banquets were 
frequently given in the Tholsel by political clubs to the lords 
justices or lord lieutenant on anniversary days ; we find notice 
of a dinner of the [Hanover club here on the 5th of November 
1739, at which three hundred dishes were served, and lord 
Chesterfield and other lords lieutenant were frequently enter. 
tained here in as sumptuous a style by similar societies; on 
such occasions the exterior of the building was illuminated with 
wax lights, and several barrels of ale were distributed to the 
populace, who regaled themselves outside around great bonfires, 
At a public meeting held here on the occasion of the reduction 
of the gold coin in 1736, Swift made one of his last appear- 
ances in public life by publicly protesting against that measure, 
which was carried in opposition to him by primate Boulter :;— 
“The Drapier,” says Mrs. Whiteway, in a letter written at the 
time, “‘ went this day to the Tholsel as a merchant, to sign a 

etition to the government against lowering the gold, where we 
sn he made a long speech, for which he will be reckoned a 
Jacobite.” During the political excitement of 1753, the earl of 
Kildare gave a series of dinners here to his numerous political 
partizans, there being no tavern in Dublin large enough to 
accommodate the number of his constituents, who joined in 
drinking the ‘ Patriots’ ” then standing toast, of “Exportation 
of rotten (primate) Stone, duty free.” | 

In 1779 the meeting at which the non-importation of Eng- 
lish manufactures was resolved upon, was held at the Tholsel 
on the 26th of April; the chair having been taken by the high 
sheriffs, the following among other resolutions were agreed to, 
having been drawn up by a committee appointed on the spot, 
and composed of James Napper Tandy, counsellor Sheridan, 
alderman Horan, counsellor Hunt, John Binns, John Locker, 
and Jeremiah D’Olier :— 

“ Resolved,—That the unjust, illiberal, and impolitic opposition 
given by many self-interested people of Great Britain to the pro- 
posed encouragement of the trade and commerce of this kingdom, 
originated in avarice and ingratitude. Resolved, That we will not, 
directly or indirectiy, import or use any goods or wares, the produce 
or manufacture of Great Britain, which can be produced or manu- 
factured in the kingdom, until an enlightened policy, founded upon 
principles of justice, shall appear to actuate the inhabitants of certain 
manufacturing towns there, who have taken so active a part In oppo* 
ing the regulations proposed in favour of the trade of Ireland, and 


they shall appear to entertain sentiments of respect and affection for 
their fellow subjects of this kingdom. Resolved, In order to pre 
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vent our fellow-citizens and countrymen in general (who did not 
foresee the ill-treatment we have received, and the hardships we 
suffer through the selfishness of our sister kingdom) from being in- 
jured by the resolutions of this meeting, that we do consider all 

nglish goods imported prior to this day as Irish aah (except 
such as are now here to be sold upon commission for the advantage 
of English merchants), and provided such importers shall enter into 
an engagement with the committee appointed this day by this meet- 
ing, that they will not import any British manufactures after the 


first day of May next.” 


At a public meeting of the freemen and freeholders of the 
city of Dublin, at the Tholsel, in March, 1782, James Camp- 
bell and David Dick, high sheriffs, in the chair, the citizens 
passed a resolution requiring the city members, “as their 
trustees, to exert themselves in the most strenuous manner to 
procure an unequivocal declaration, That the king, lords, and 
commons of Ireland are the only power competent to make 
laws to bind this country ;” the meeting pledging itself in the 
most solemn manner ‘‘to support the representatives of the 
people at the risque of our lives and fortunes, in every consti- 
tutional measure which may be pursued for the attainment of 


this great national object.” 

The following account of the election of the liberal mem- 
bers at the Tholsel in May, 1790, serves to illustrate the 
manner in which those proceedings were conducted here in the 


last century :— 


“The lord mayor and alderman Sankey assembled their sup- 

orters at the Royal Exchange coffee house to breakfast. The 
independent freemen of twenty-three corporations assembled at their 
respective halls, and marched thence to the Rotunda, to meet the 
popular candidates, lord Henry Fitzgerald, and the right hon. Mr. 
Grattan—and about half past eleven, the cavalcade set out for the 
hustings, in the following order : Two marshals on horseback—a band 
of music, twenty freemen bearing white staves and banners variously 
inscribed with spirited mottos—eight agents with their poll-books, two 
and two. The candidates uncovered, supporting between them the 
venerable and highly-venerated Travers Hartley, esq., late represen- 
tative for the city, followed by a very peti we « number of gentle- 
men—the foremost of whom was that steady and respected patriot, 
the right hon. Mr. Brownlow, and the twenty-three corporations, 
bearing the regalia of their respective guilds—and many of them 
banners, with mottos suited to the occasion, among which were re- 
markable that of the merchants, a large ship, inscribed on her 
broadside: «The breeze of freedom fills our sails,’-—that of the 
smiths, two cross sledges, bound by a ribband, inscribed with the 
naines of the candidates, and beneath in a motto: ‘the men that 
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dare be honest in the worst of times ;’ and that of the guild of St, 
Luke, or stationers’ company, a superb banner of painted silk, on 
which was pourtrayed, Hibernia, bearing the standard, cap of liberty 
and harp. Various other devices were exhibited by the guilds, 
together with a number of painted banners, on each of which a 
laconic sentence was inscribed; among others were the following ; 
‘the men of the people—the voice of the people—no aldermanic 
representatives—no unconstitutional police—no bribery—the free- 
dom of the corporations—the men who dare be free in the worst of 
times—a pension bill—a place bill—a responsibility bill—the liberty 
of the press, &c. &c.’ ‘This cavalcade, as respectable and orderly, as 
it was numerous—the whole forming an assembly of above two 
thousand, here and there insersected with a band of music; passed 
through Sackville, Henry, Mary’s, and Capel-streets, over Essex. 
bridge, through Parliament-street, Cork-hill, Castle-street, and to 
the hustings. The windows in these streets were occupied with 
beautiful women and their rising offspring, having on their breasts 
and head dresses ribbons of various colours, inscribed with gold or 
silver, similar to those worn by all the independent electors. On the 
arrival at the hustings, the lord mayor was proposed a candidate by 
alderman Hamilton, and seconded by alderman Worthington— 
alderman Sankey by alderman Smith, and seconded by alderman 
Lightburne. On the other side, Mr. Hartley proposed severally, 
lord Henry Fitzgerald, and the right hon. Mr. Grattan, the former 
was seconded by the right hon. David La Touche, and the latter by 
the right hon. Mr. Brownlow. On the eleventh a number of 
gentlemen, possessed of chambers in Trinity college, went in a body 
to the hustings to poll for lord Henry Fitzgerald and Mr, Grattan. 
They claimed to vote as freeholders from the possession of their 
apartments in the college; and were very properly admitted by the 
sheriffs to poll, under a restrictive objection reserved for future 
determination. On the twelfth the election closed, when lord Henry 
Fitzgerald and the right hon. Henry Grattan were chosen by a 
majority of 859; after which they proceeded to the superb triumphal 
chair prepared for them on this occasion, and decorated in a a 
elegant manner. The procession moved from the Tholsel throug 
several of the principal streets to the Parliament house, into which 
the newly elected members were ushered ; and after a short speech, 
expressive of their gratitude for the high honour conferred on them 
by the independent citizens, and of their immoveable attachment to 
the interests of the city and the rights of the kingdom, retired, as 
did the several corporations by whom they were attended, to con- 
clude in festivity a day so auspicious. At night there were illumi- 
nations in every part of the city.” 3 


Towards the close of the century the Tholsel began to fall 
to decay, in consequence, as was supposed, of the marshy 
nature of the ground on which it was erected ; a new sessions’ 
house was, therefore, erected in Green-street, and opened for 
business in 1797 ; the mectings of the corporation were like- 
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wise transferred to William-street ; the court of conscience, 
however, continued to be held in a portion of the Tholsel until 
the ruinous condition of the building rendered its removal 


necessary about the year 1815. 
On the south side of Skinners’ row, not far from the 


Tholsel, stood a large edifice, known as the “ Carbrie 
house,” which in the early part of the sixteenth century was 
occupied by Gerald, ninth earl of Kildare, who daring his 
viceroyalty did great service against the native clans, not- 
withstanding which he was accused of various offences in 
1519; but having cleared himself of the crimes laid to his 
charge, he accompanied Henry VIII. to France, and was 
resent at the famous conference at the “ Field of cloth of 
gold.” In 1524 he was again appointed lord deputy, but 
was shortly after committed to the Tower of London for le- 
vying war on the Butlers and other liege subjects, and for 
neglecting to capture his kinsman James, eleventh earl of 
Desmond, who had entered into communication with foreign 
powers. These charges were mainly brought forward by cardinal 
Wolsey, “who was said to hate Kildare his blood.” 


“The cardinall hereupon caused Kildare to be examined before 
the councell, where he pressed him so deeplie with this late disloialtie, 
that the presumption being (as the cardinall did force it) vehement, 
the treason odious, the king suspicious, the enimie eger, the freends 
faint (which were sufficient grounds to overthrow an innocent person), 
the earl was reprieved to the Tower. The nobleman betooke himselfe 
to God and the king, he was hartilie beloved of the lieutenant, 
pitied in all the court, and standing in so hard a case, altered little 
of his accustomed hue, comforted other noble men with him, dis- 
sembling his own sorrow. Ona night when the lieutenant and he 
for their disport were placing at slidegrote or shoofleboord, suddenlie 
commeth from the cardinall a mandatum to execute Kildare on the 
morrow. The earle marking the lieutenant’s deepe sigh: ‘ By saint 
Bride, lieutenant (quoth he) there is some mad game in tbat scroll ; 
but fall how it will, this throw is for an huddle.’ When the worst 
was told him: ‘ Now I praie thee (quoth he) doo no more but learn 
assuredlie from the king his owne mouth, whether his highnesse be 
witting thereto or not? Sore doubted the lieutenant to displease the 
cardinall: yet of verie pure love to his freend, he posteth to the 
— at midnight, and delivered his errand: for at all hours of the 
night the lieutenant hath accesse to the prince upon occasions, The 
king controulling the saucinesse of the priest (for those were his 
termes) delivered to the lieutenant his signet in token of counter- 
mand; which, when the cardinal] had seene, he began to breathe 
out unseasoned language, which the lieutenant was fothe to heare, 
and so left him pattring and chanting the divell his Pater-noster.” 
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After his return to Dublin as lord deputy in 1532, we are 
told, that the earl, with the object of chagrining Skeffington, 
his predecessor in office, permitted him “who was late 
governour, now like a meane privat person, to danse attend. 
ance among suters in his house at Dublin, named the Carbrie.” 
Having been soon again summoned to appear before the king, 
he left as deputy in Dublin his son Thomas, surnamed an 
t-sioda or “‘ of the silk,” who, on a false report of his father’s 
death in the Tower, took up arms in 1584, and waged war 
against the English Pale, but was finally reduced and executed 
with five of his uncles at Tyburn in 1535. Of the earl Gerald, 
who died of grief in the Tower in 1534, an old Anglo-Irish 
writer has left the following notices :— 


‘‘ Kildare was in governement mild, to his enimies sterne, to the 
Irish such a scourge, that rather for despite of him than for favor of 
anie part, they relied for a time to Ormond, came under his protec- 
tion, served at his call, performed by starts (as their manner is) the 
dutie of good subjects. Ormond was secret and of great forecast, 
verie staied in speech, dangerous of every trifle that touched his re- 
putation. Kildare was open and plaine, hardlie able to rule himselfe 
when he were moved to anger, not so sharpe as short, being easilie 
displeased and sooner appeased. Being in a rage with certeine of his 
servants for faults they committed, one of his horsemen offered master 
Boice (a gentleman reteined to him) an Irish hobbie, on condition, 
that he would plucke an haire from the earle his beard. Boice taking 
the proffer at rebound, stept to the earle (with whose good nature he 
was thoroughlie acquainted) parching in the heat of his choler, and 
said: So it is, and if it like your good lordship, one of your horssemen 
promised me a choise horsse, if I snip one haire from your beard. 
Well, quoth the earle, I agree thereto, but if thou plucke anie more 
than one, I promise thee to bring my fist from thine eare.—This 
earle, of such as did not stomach his proceedings, was taken for one 
that bare himselfe in all his affaires very honorablie, a wise, deep, and 
far reaching man: in war valiant without rashnesse, and politike 
without treacherie. Such a suppressor of rebels in his governement, 
as they durst not beare armor to the annoiance of anie subiect, 
whereby he heaped no small revenues to the crowne, inriched the 
king his treasure, garded with securitie the pale, continued the honor 
of his house, and purchased envie to his person. His great hosp!- 
talitie is to this daie rather of each man commended than 
of anie one followed. He was so religiouslie addicted unto 
the serving of God, as what time soever he travelled to ante 
part of the countrie, such as were of his chappell should be 
sure to accompanie him. Among other rare gifts, he was with 
one singular qualitie imbued, which were it put in practice by such 
as are of his calling, might minister great occasion as well to the 
abandoning of flattering carrie tales, as to the staid quietnesse 
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of noble potentates. For if anie whispered, under Benedicite, a 
sinister report or secret practise that tended to the distaining 
of his honor, or to the perill of his person, he would strictlie ex- 
amine the informer, where the matter he reported were past, or to 
come. If it were said or doone, he was accustomed to laie sore to 
his charge, where, and of whom he heard it, or how he could iustifie 
it. If he found him to halt in the proofe, he would punish him as a 

ikethanke makebate, for — so maliciouslie caried, as for currieing 
heute to himself, he would labor to purchase hatrid to another. But 
if the practise were future, and hereafter to be put in execution, then 
would he suspend the credit, using withall such warie secrecie, as untill 
the matter came to the pinch, the adversarie should think he was most 
ignorant, when he was best provided. As being in Dublin fore- 
warned, that John Olurkan with certeine desperate varlets conspired 
his destruction, and that they were determined to assault him upon his 
return to Mainoth, he had one of his servants named James Grant, 
that was much of his pitch, and at a blush did somewhat resemble 
him, attired in his riding apparell, and namelie in a scarlet cloake, 
wherewith heused to be clad. Grant in this wise masking in his 
lord’s attire, rode as he was commanded in the beaten high waie 
towards Mainoth, with six of the earle his servants attending upon 
him. The conspirators awaiting towards Lucan the comming of the 
earle, incountered the disguised lord, and not doubting but it had 
been Kildare, they began to charge him: but the other amazed there- 
with, cried that they tooke their marke amisse, for the earle rode to 
Mainoth on the further side of the Liffie. Wherewith the murtherers 
appalled, fled awaie, but incontirentlie were by the earle apprehended, 
susteining the punishment that such caitifes deserved. This noble 
man was so well affected to his wife the ladie Greie, as he would not 
at anie time buy a sute of apparell for himself, but he would sute hir 
with the same stuffe. Which gentlenesse she recompensed with equal 
kindnesse. For after that he deceased inthe tower, she did not 
onelie ever after live as a chast and honorable widow ; but also 
nightlie before she went to bed, she would resort to his picture, and 
there with a solemne congée she would bid her lord goodnight. 
Whereby may be gathered with how great love she affected his per- 
son, that had in such price his bare picture.” 


A contemporary Dublin writer, well acquainted with the 
Geraldines and their history, gives the following account 
of the adventures of this earl’s son, Gerald Fitzgerald, born 
in 1525, who, by the death of his kinsmen, became the 
head of the Kildare branch of this family :— 


‘When Thomas and his uncles were taken, his second brother on 
the father, his side, named Girald Fitzgirald, es at that time 
somewhat past twelve, and not full thirteene years of age, laie sicke 
of the small pocks in the countie of Kildare, at a town named 
Donoare, then in the occupation of Girald Fitzgirald. Thomas 
Levrouse, who was the child his schoolemaster, and after became 
bishop of Kildare, mistrusting upon the apprehension of Thomas 
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and his uncles, that all went not currant, wrapt the yoong patient as 
tenderlie as he could, and had him conveied in a cleefe with all 
speed to Ophalie, where soiourning for a short space with bis sister 
the ladie Marie Fitzgirald, until he had recovefed his perfect health 
his schoolemaster carried him to O’Don his countrie, where making 
his aboad for a quarter of a yeare, he travelled to O’Bren his countrie, 
in Mounster, and having there remained for half a year, he repaired 
to his aunt, the ladie Elenor Fitzgirald, who then kept in Mac Cartie 
Reagh, hir late husband, his territories. This noble woman was at 
that time a widow, alwaies knowne and accounted of each man, tiat 
was acquainted with hir conversation of life, for a paragon of . be- 
ralitie and kindnesse, in all hir actions virtuous and godlie, and | x0 
in a good quarrel rather stout than stiffe. To hir was O’Done): « 
importunate suiter. And although at sundrie times before she seemed 
to shake him off, yet considering the distresse of hir yoong innocent 
nephue, how he was forced to wander in pilgrimwise from house to 
house, eschuing the punishment that others deserved, smarted in his 
tender yeares with adversitie before he was of discretion to injoie anie 

rosperite, she began to incline to hir wooer his request, to the end 
fir nephue should have been the better by his countenance, shoulder. 
ed, and in fine indented to espouse him ; with this caveat or proviso, 
that he should safelie shield and protect the said yoong gentleman in 
this calamitie. This condition agreed upon, she rode with her 
nephue to O’Doneil his countrie, and there had him safelie kept for 
the space of a yeare. But shortlie after the gentlewoman either by 
some secret friend informed, or of wisedome gathering that hir late 
married husband intended some treacherie, had hir nephue disguised, 
storing him like a liberall and bountifull aunt with seven score 
porteguses, not onlie in valour, but also in the selfe same coine, incon- 
tinentlie shipped him secretlie in a Britons vessell of Saint Malouse, 
betaking him to God and to their charge that accompanied him, to 
wit, maister Levrouse and Robert Walsh, sometime servant to his 
father, the earle. The ladie Elenor having thus, to hir conten- 
tation, bestowed hir nephue, she expostulated verie sharpelie with 
O'Doneil* as touching his villanie, protesting that the onelie cause of 
hir match with him proceeded of an especiall care to have hir 
nephue countenanced: and now that he was out of his lash that 
minded to have betraied him, he should well understand, that as the 
feare of his danger mooved hir to annere to such a clownish cur- 
mudgen, so the assurance of his safetie should cause hir to sequester 
hirselfe from so butcherlie a cuthrote, that would be like a pelting 
mercenarie patch hired to sell or betraie the innocent bloud of his 
nephue by affinitie, and hirs by consanguinitie. And in this wise trus- 
sing up bag and baggage, she forsook O’Doneil and returned to hir 
countrie. The passengers with a prosperous gale arrived at Saint 
Malouse, which notified to the governour of Britaine, named monsieur 


_— — —_——— eee eee ne — ne 


* This charge appears unfounded, as from a contemporary official 
document we find that Fitzgerald's escape was managed by O'Donnell, 
between whom and the captain ‘‘an act was passed signyd by a notary. 
The sayd Filzgarethe was convayde aborde the ship in the nyght in & 
small cocke, havyng on but a saffronyd shurtt, and barheaddy d, lyke 
one of the wyllde Yreshe, and with him 3 persons.” 
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de Chasteau Brian, he sent for the yoong Fitzgerald, gave him verie 
hartie interteinment during one moneths space. In the meane season 
the gouernour posted a messenger to the court of France, advertising 
the king of the arrival of this gentleman, who resentlie caused him to 
be sent for, and him put to the Dolphin (Dauphin) named Henrie, who 
after became king of France, Sir John Wallop (who was then the 
English ambassadour) understanding the cause of the Irish fugitive 
his repaire to France, demanded him of the French king, according 
to the new made league between both the princes, which was: that 
none should keepe the other his subiect within his dominion, contrarie 
to either of their willes; adding further, that the boie was brother 
to one, who of late notorious for his rebellion in Ireland, was exe- 
cuted at London. ‘To this answered the king, first, that the ambas- 
sador had no commission from his prince to demand him, and upon 
his maiestie his letter he should know more of his mind: secondlie, 
that he did not deteine him, but the Dolphin staied him; lastlie, that 
how grievoslie soever his brother offended, he was well assured, that 
the sillie boie neither was nor could be a traitor, and therefore there 
rested no cause whie the ambassador should, in such wise, craue him ; 
not doubting that although he were delivered to his king, yet he 
would not so far swarve from the extreame rigor of iustice, as to 
imbrue his hands in the innocent his bloud, for the offense that his 
brother had perpetrated. Maister Wallop hereupon addressed his 
letters to England, specifieing unto the councell the French king’s 
answer. And in the mean time the yoong Fitzgirald having an 
inkling of the ambassador his motion, fled secretlie to Flanders, 
scantlie reaching to Valencie, when James Sherelocke, one of maister 
Wallop his men, did not onelie pursue him, but also did overtake 
him as he soiourned in the said towne. Whereupon maister Lev- 
rouse, and such as accompanied the child, stept to the gouernor of 
Valencie complaining that one Sherelocke a sneaking spie, like a 
pikethanke promoting varlet, did dog their master from place to 
pene and presentlie pursued him to the towne: and therefore they 

esought the gouernour not to leave such apparant villainie un- 
pomenen, in that he was willing to betraie not onlie a guiltlesse child, 

ut also his owne countriman, who rather ought for his innocencie to 
be pitied, than for the desert of others so egerlie to be pursued. The 
governor upon this complaint sore incensed, sent in all haste for 
Sherelocke had him suddenlie examined, and finding him unable to 
color his lewd practise with anie warrantable defense, he laid him up 
by the heeles, rewarding his hot pursute with cold interteinment, and 
so remained in gaole, untill the yoong Fitzgirald requiting the prisoner 
his unnaturall crueltie with undeserved courtesie, humblie besought 
the gouernor to set him at libertie. This brunt escaped, Fitzgirald 
travelled to Bruxels, where the emperour kept his court. Doctor 
Pates being ambassador in the low countries, demanded Fitzgirald of 
the emperour, on his maister the king of England’s behalfe. The 
emperor having answered that he had not to deale with the boy, and 
for ought that he knew was not minded to make anie great abode in 
that countrie, sent him to the bishop of Liege, allowing him for his 
pension an hundred crownes monethelie. The bishop interteined him 
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verie honorablie, had him placed in an abbeie of moonks, and was so 
carefull of his safetie, that if any person suspected had travelled within 
the circuit of his gleebe, he should be streictlie examined whither he 
would, or from whense he came, or upon what occasion he travelled 
that waie. Having in this wise remained at Liege for half a yere 
the cardinall Poole (Fitzgirald his kinsman) sent for him to Rome. 
Whereupon the gentleman as well with the emperor his licence, as 
with surrendring his pension, travelled to Italie, where the cardinal] 
would not admit him to his companie, until he had atteined to some 
knowledge in the Italian toong. Wherefore, allowing him an an. 
nuitie of three hundred crownes, he placed him with the bishop of 
Verona, and the cardinall of Mantua, and after with the duke of 
Mantua. Levrouse in the meane while was admitted, through the 
cardinall Poole his procurement, to be one of the English house in 
Rome, called ‘saint Thomas his hospitall.’ Robert Walsh upon his 
maisters repaire to Italie, returned to Ireland. Fitzgirald having 
continued with the cardinall, and the duke of Mantua, a year and an 
halfe, was sent for by the cardinall Poole to Rome, at which time the 
duke of Mantua gave him for an annuall pension three hundred 
crownes. The cardinall greatlie reioised in his kinsman, had him 
carefullie trained up in his house, interlacing with such discretion 
his learning and studies with exercises of activitie, as he should not 
be after accounted of the learned for an ignorant idiot, nor taken of 
active gentlemen for a dead and dumpish meacocke. If he had com- 
mitted anie fault, the cardinall would secretlie command his tutors to 
correct him, and all that notwithstanding he would in presence dandle 
the boie, as though he were not privie to his punishment; and upon 
his complaint made, he used to checke Fitzgirald, his maister, openlie 
for chastising so severelie his pretie darling. In this wise he rested 
three yeares together in the cardinall his house, and by that time hav- 
ing stept so far in yeers (for he was pricking fast upon nineteene) as 
he began to know himselfe, the cardinall put him to his choise, either 
to continue his learning, or by travelling to seeke his adventures 
abrode. The young stripling (as usuallie kind dooth creepe, rather 
of nature addicted to valiantnes, than wedded to bookishnesse) choosed 
to be a traveller, and presentlie, with the cardinall his licence, repair- 
ed to Naples: where falling in acquaintance with knights of the 
Rhodes, he accompanied them to Malta, from thense he sailed to 
Tripolie (a fort apperteining to the aforesaid order, coasting upon 
Barbarie) and there he aboded six weeks with Mounbrison, a com- 
mander of the Rhodes, who had the charge of that hold. At that 
time the knights served valiantlie against the Turks and miscreants, 
spoiled and sacked their villages and townes that laie neere the water 
side, tooke diverse of them prisoners, and after sold them to the 
christians for bond-slaves. The yoong Fitzgirald returned with a 
rich bootie to Malta, from thense to Rome, having spent in this 
voiage not fullie one year. Proud was the cardinall to heare of his 
prospernes exploits: and for his further advancement he inhansed 

1is pension of three hundred crownes, to three hundred pounds, over 
and above three hundred crownes that the duke of Mantua allowed 
him. Shortlie after he preferred him to the service of the duke of 
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Florence, named Cosmo,* with whom he continued maister of his 
horsse three yeares, having also of the duke three hundred duckets 
for a yearlie pension during life, or until he were restored; in like 
maner as the cardinall Poole and the duke of Mantua in their an- 
nuities had granted him. During the timegthat he was in service 
with the duke of Florence, he travelled to Rome a shroving, of set 
urpose to be merrie: and as he rode on hunting with cardinall 
Tecusles the pope his nephue, it happened that in chasing the bucke 
he fell into a pit nine and a fatham deepe, and in the fall for- 
saking his horsse within two fathams of the bottom, he tooke hold 
by two or three roots, griping them fast, until his arms were so 
wearie, as he could hang no longer in that paine. Wherefore, betak- 
ing himself to God, he let go his gripe by little and little and fell 
softlie on his horsse, that in the bottom of the pit laie starke dead, 
and there he stood up to the ancles in water for the space of three 
houres. When the chase was ended, an exceeding good greihound of 
his named Grifhound, not finding his maister in the companie, followed 
his tract untill he came to the pit, and from thense would not depart, 
but stood at the brim incessantlie howling. The cardinall Ferneise 
and his train missing Fitzgirald made towards the dog, and surveing 
the place, they were verelie persuaded that the gentleman was 
squised to death. Having therefore posted his servants in haste to 
a village hard by Rome (named Trecappan) for ropes and other 
necessaries, he caused one of the companie to glide in a basket down 
to the bottome of the hole. Fitzgirald revived with his presence, 
and willing to be removed from so darkesome a dongeon to the open 
aire, besought the other to lend him his roome, no atti he was 
haled up in the basket: as well to the generall admiration of the 
whole companie, as to the singular posse, orn of the cardinall and 
all bis friends, rendering most hartie thankes unto God his divine 
majestie, for protecting the gentléman with his gratious guerdon.” 


Fitzgerald subsequently visited London in company with 
some foreign ambassadors, and being exceedingly handsome he, 
at a court ball, captivated the daughter of sir Anthony Browne, 
knight of the garter. Having married her, he was enabled, by 
the interest of his father-in-law and the intercession of cardinal 
Pole, to obtain favor with Edward VI., who knighted him in 
1552, and restored a portion of the estates forfeited by his 
brother, and Queen Mary reinstated him in his family titles and 


* Cosimo de’ Medici, duke of Florence and Siena, 1537-1575. Florence 
was traditionally believed fo have been the original country of the Ge- 
raldines, as expressed in thé verses of Ugolino Devieri— 


“ Clara Gherardinorum domus est hee plurima quondam, 
Castella incoluit fecundis collibus Else, 
Insignis que ti.za sed enim prestantior armis 
Floruit hujus adhuc veneratur Hibernia nomen.” 


An the earl of Surrey, in his sonnet on the lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, 
sister to the hero of the above adventures, says— 


“ From Tuscane came my lady's worthie race, — 
Fair Florence was sometime her ancient seat. 
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in the other possessions lately confiscated to the crown. On 
the attainder of the Geraldines, Henry VIIL., by letters patent, 
granted “ the large stone messuage, with the garden annexed, 
commonly called Carberry house, in Skinner-row,” to Sir 
Pierce Butler, ninth Earl of Ormond, whence it acquired the 
name of “Ormond hall,” and continued in the possession of 
the Butler family until late in the next century, although it 
does not appear to have been used by them as a residence after 
the reign of James I. In 1631 we find that, having been 
in a dilapidated condition, it was divided into two houses—one 
occupied by Michael Browne, the other in the tenure of Robert 
Arthur. ‘Towards the close of the seventeenth century a 
portion of “ the great house in Skinners’-row” was converted 
into “ Dick’s coffee house,” one of the most frequented 
establishments of its time in the city, and in 1703 the build- 
ing is described in an official document as follows :—* A 
moiety of a timber house (called Carberry house) divided into 
two tenements. One hath two cellars, and on the first floor 
two shops and two kitchens. On the second floor three rooms 
(two of them wainscotted). On the third, two rooms, and on 
the fourth, two garrets. The other part has a cellar under the 
front. On the first floor one shop and two kitchens, and on 
the second, third and fourth three rooms each, with the moiety 
of a small timber house in the backside.” Like most of the 
other coffee houses in Dublin, Dick’s was located on the draw- 
ing room floor, one of the shops underneath being occupied by 
Thomas Cotter, bookseller and publisher, and another by the 
“ Hoop” eating house ; while at the rere was the establishment 
of Aaron Rhames, publisher in 1709 of a Saturday periodical 
called the “ Diverting Post ;” and here also was the office 
of the newspaper called “Pue’s Occurrences,”* so styled 


ee ee | 











* This was originally a Tory paper, as noticed in the verses written in 

1723 on chief baron Rochfort :— 
“But now, since I have gone so far on, 
A word or two of lord chief baron; 
And tell how little weight he sets 
On all whig papers and gazettes; 
But for the politics of Pue, 
4° Thinks every syllable is true.” 

Its original shape was quarto, from which it gradually enlarged to a 
large folio size; Richard Pue died in 1758, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, James Pue, after whose death in 1762, the paper was 
published by Sarah Pue, commencing with Vol. LIX., No. 101 ; from 
the thirty-first number of the next volume it was printed at the same 
place by John Roe, who prefixed his own name to the title. It subse- 
quently came into the possession of Sarah Roe and David Gibbal, from 
whom, in June 1776, it was purchased by John Hillary, bookseller of 
No. 54, Castle-strect, and its career terminated about the year 1792. 
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from its proprietor Richard Pue, who was master of the 
coffee house. “ Dick,” says a cotemporary English writer, 
“is a witty and ingenious man, makes the best coffee in 
Dublin, and is very civil and obliging to all his customers ; 
of an open and generous nature ; has a peculiar knack at ban- 
tering, and will make rhymes to anything. He is of a cheer- 
ful facetious temper, and, generally speaking, fair in his deal- 
ing. As for his wife, I shall say this, she is an industrious 
woman, handsome enough, one that knows her duty to her 
husband, and how to respect her customers.” At Dick's were 
generally held the principal auctions in the city of lands, 
property, books, &c., the sales of the latter ney commenc- 
ing at five or six, p.m. After continuing for nearly a century 
one of the chief coffee houses in Dublin, Dick’s, having fallen 
to decay, was demolished about the year 1790. 

In addition to Dick’s, we find that the following coffee 
houses and taverns were located in Skinners’-row at the close 
of the seventeenth century :—‘ Bow’s coffee house (1692),” 
“Darby’s coffee house,” and the “ Ram,” the vestiges of the 
latter were preserved in the name of “Ram Alley,” which 
formed one of the entrances to the Tholsel. 

On the south side of Skinners’-row was the residence of sir 
Robert Dixon, lord mayor of Dublin, A.D. 1634, in which 
year he was knighted at his own house here by the earl of 
Strafford ; this house had been originally let by the parishioners 
of St. Werburgh’s to captain William Meares of Dublin, by a 
lease dated 28th February, 1604, in which it is described as 
“one house and garden with the appurtenances, lying in length 
from the king’s pavement or street called Skinner-row, in the 
north to Curryer’s-lane, that leadeth thence to St. Nicholas’s 
church in the south, and from All Hallows ground on the east 
side to Caddell’s ground, late in the tenure of John Murphy, 
on the west, for seventy-five years for 19s. 8d. annual rent.” 
Dixon was returned member of parliament for Banagher in 
1645, his country residence at the time being Barretstown 
castle, near Baile mor Eustace. He had received large grants 
of land from Charles I. for military services, his family 
having had previously a grant from Henry VIII. of the Carme- 
lite Friary at Cloncurry, Kildare, and the lands adjoining, in the 
person of William Dixon, for their successful attack on the 
sept of O’Reilly. In 1662 the house in Skinners’-row came 
into possession of sir William Dixon, knight, heir to sir Robert, 
who in 1661 took from the mayor and sheriffs “ one garden, 
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plott of ground, and backside, situate on the backside of the 
Xeelling house of the said sir William Dixon in Skinrer-row, 
being part of Sutor’s-lane, otherwise called Hoyne’s-lane,” for 
sixty-one years at the yearly rent of nine pence sterling, with - 
capons to the mayor. Skinners’-row continued to be the town 
residence of the Dixon’s until early in the eighteenth century, 
when colonel Robert Dixon, in 1719, let his grandfather's 
house, then occupied by George ‘Tufnell, wig maker, to Thomas 
Parsons, sword cutler, for £22 per annum, together with the 
house adjoining, then described as “formerly the Old Dolphin,” 
for £30 per an. ‘These houses, which are believed to have 
stood on the sites of these now known as nos. 12 and 13 
Christ church place, were bounded on the west by Darby’s 
coffee house house, and on the east by the house of Rubert 
Owen, bookseller. Colonel Dixon having died without 
issue, the property of that family devolved upon his relative, 
sir Kildare Borrowes, great grandfather of the present baronet, 
sir Erasmus Dixon Borrowes, who has lately restored thie old 
family seat of Barretstown castle. 

Viscount Conway resided in Skinners’ row in 1662; and 
we find that tokens were issued in the same century by the 
following residents of this locality: Isaac Taylor (1657) ; 
Alexander Aickin, merchant (1668) ; Henry Martyn (1663) ; 
John Partington, “ gouldsmith, at the Kinge’s head ;” Roger 
Halley, “ artizan and skinner ;” William Hill, at the “ Pestill 
and mortar ;” William Taylor, merchant; William Colbys 
(1666); and Mary Drinkwater, with reference to whose house 
_ Dr. Mossom writing to primate Bramhall in 1661, re- 
lative to hiring lodgings for him in Dublin, says: “ There 1s 
at Drinkwater’s, in Skinners’ row, a very pleasant garden, 
good conveniences of dining room, and lodging ; but she put 
me off till Monday for her resolution to let them. Yet be- 
sides she has no garret for servants, but must provide for 
them at the next house. As for dining room and three 
lodging rooms, better is not in Dublin, and the conveniences 
for lower rooms, as kitchen, &c., is tolerably good. I crave 
your grace’s mind to be signified by Monday’s post whether 
of these two places you best approve ; that if haply Mrs. 
Drinkwater give a fair resolve, I may, for her garden's sake 
especially, strike a bargain with her.” 

Sir Patrick Dun, physician to the army during the wars of 
1688, and on whose bequest Dun’s hospital was founded, 
resided here in 1690, ‘The following specimen of Dun’s pre- 
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scriptions appears in an unpublished letter, written by him, in 
1691, to general Ginkle’s secretary at war in the camp 
at Connacht, “Six on Monday last, I sent from Dublin 
a box containing two dozen of bottles of the best claret 
I could get in Dublin, and two dozen bottles of Chester 
ale ;” then, after noting that “ this box hath a lock and key,” 
and mentioning the person to whom he had forwarded the 
latter by letter from Athlone, he adds, “ At the same time, I 
sent a lesser box, in which there is a dozen and a half potted 
chickens in an earthen pot ; and in another pot, fowre green 

eese. This,” continues the doctor, “is the physic I advise 
you to take; I hope it will not be nauseous or disagreeable 
to your stomach—a little of it upon a march,” 

Among the other residents in Skinners’ row, were David 
King, goldsmith, at whose house a large quantity of records 
were secreted during the wars of 1689; Thomas Quin, apo- 
thecary, lord mayor of Dublin in 1697 ; and Spranger Barry, 
the afterwards famous actor, who was born in Skinners’ row in 
1717, and having succeeded his father as a silversmith, con- 
tinued to carry on that business here till he went on the stage 
about the year 1744. In an unpublished memorandum roll 
of 27 Charles II. A.D. 1675, we find notice of a brick house 
in Skinners’ row, called “The London Stone,” then in 
the possession of John Hopkins, having been set by John 
Talbot of Temple og to John Woodcock of Dublin, clerk, and 
Robsrt Peppard of Dublin, gentleman. 

At the sign of the “ Leather bottle’ in Skinners’ row 
(1685-1718) was the shop of Robert Thornton, bookseller, 
publisher of the first Dublin newspaper,* and appointed king’s 
stationer in 1692, being the first who held that office; “he 
is,” says a writer in 1697, “a very obliging person, has sense 
enough for a privy councellor, and good nature enough for a 
primitive Christian.” 

Alderman James Malone, appointed with Richard Ma- 
lone, king’s printer, in January 1689, by James IL., 
also resided in Skinners’ row. In_ his official . capacity 
he issued various publications emanating from the Jaco- 
bite government, which, after the Williamites regained 
power, were industriously sought out and destroyed, with a 





* This paper has been described in the account of College green, Inisu 
Quarrerty Review, Vol. II., p. 758. A popular song on the 
Leather bottell,” adopted by Thornton as a sign, will be found ina 
collection entitled “An Antidote against melancholy made up in pills, 
compounded of witty ballads, jovial songs and merry catches,” 1682, 
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view of falsifying contemporary history to suit the pur- 
poses of party. Amongst those publications was a very im- 
portant tract, entitled “A relation of what most remarkably 
happened during the last campaign in Ireland, betwixt his 
majesty’s army royal, and the forces of the prince of Orange, 
sent to joyn the rebels under the count de Schomberg. Pub. 
lished by authority. Dublin: printed by alderman James 
Malone, bookseller, in Skinner-row, 1689.” 

This brochure appears to have been rigidly suppressed by 
the Williamites, as it threw much hght on Schomberg’s dis- 
astrous campaign in the north of Ireland, where, notwithstand- 
ing the immense superiority of is army, amounting to 35,000 
men, his progress was checked by a miserably armed force of 
22,000 Jacobites, and his loss at the termination of the season 
was found to amount to 15,000 men, more than double the 
number of which perished at’ Walcheren in 1809, a fact, how- 
ever, studiously suppressed in the works hitherto received as 
histories of that period. 

By the Williamites Malone was dismissed from the office of prin- 
ter to the state, and it appears from the unpublished Exchequer 
records, that in 1707 he, together with Luke Dowling, another 
bookseller, was tried in the Queen’s bench for selling and 
publishing a book entitled “A Manuall of devout prayers,” 
and having been convicted, they were sentenced to pay fines 
of 300 marks each, and committed to close imprisonment. 
They thereupon petitioned the Commissioners of reduce- 
ments, declaring that “they had noe seditious or evill intent 
or meaneing in exposing to sale the said book, whereof several] 
parcels and editions were for above twenty years last past con- 
tinually and publickly sold by all or most Protestant and 
Popish booksellers, as was sworn on their tryall by four Pro- 
testant credible witnesses, without having been taken notice of 
by the government.” Justices Coote and M‘Cartney, two 
of the judges of the Queen’s bench, before whom Malone 
and Dowling were tried, stated ina report, that “a great many 
of the said Manualls, wherein were contained several prayers 
for the late king James and his queen, and also for the Pre- 
tender, were sold and dispersed much about the time of the 
late invasion intended to be made by the French king on north 
Brittaine, which the said justices were apprehensive were then 
printed, with an intent to be dispersed in order to influence 
and incourage the Papists in this kingdom to rise and make 
disturbance here in favor of the Pretender ; but no proof of 
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such intention by the said Malone and Dowling appeared 
before them, nevertheless it induced the said justices to impose 
a greater fine on them than perhaps they would have done at 
another time, to terrifie others from being guilty of the 
like practices hereafter. It appearing to the court that 
Malone and Dowling were persons of little substance, with 
large families, and upon their taking the oath of abjuration in 
open court, the fines were reduced to five marks each, and they 
were released from confinement.” Alderman Malone survived 
this prosecution for many years, and was one of the original 
founders of the Charitable Music Society, who built the 
Music hall in Fishamble-street, as detailed in our account of 
that locality. 

Opposite to the Tholsel was the printing house of Joseph 
Ray (1690), one of the most eminent booksellérs in the city, 
and publisher, in 1698, of the first edition of that celebrated 
work, “The Case of [reland’s being bound by acts of parliament 
in England, stated, by William Molyneux, of Dublin,” which, 
as advocating the doctrine of Irish Independence, was 
ordered by the English parliament to be burned by the 
common hangman. “Mr. Ray,” says a writer of the time, 
“is slender in body ; his head rather big than little ; his face 
thin, and of a moderate size; a smooth tongue, a voice neither 
deep nor shrill. His countenance is ever intermixed with jo 
and sweetness. He is a courteous man in his shop; and, 
being both printer and bookseller, has got a good estate in a 
few years. He is the best situated of any bookseller in Dub- 
lin.” 

Three other publishers in Skinners’-row in the reign of 
William and Mary, are described as follows :— 

‘I shall first begin with Mr. Brent, who I think, is the oldest 
partner. He’s a scrupulous, honest, conscientious man, and I do 
think a true Nathaniel. He’s perfect innocence, yet a man of 
letters; he knows no harm, and therefore contrives none; he’s what 
we may truly call a religious printer, and (I was going to say) he 
hates vice almost by nature as grace; and this I think is his true 
character. As to Mr. Powel (the second partner) his person is 
handsome (I do not know whether he knows it or no) and his mind 
has as many charms. He’s the very life and spirit of the company 
where he comes, and ’tis impossible to be sad if he sets upon it ; 
he is a man of a great deal of wit and sense (and I hope of as much 
honesty) and his’ repartees are so quaint, apposite, ~ genteel, ‘tis 
pleasure to observe how handsomely he acquits himself; in the mean 


time, he's neither scurrilous nor profane, but a good man, and a 
good printer, as well as a good companion. | come next to honest 
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Brocas, the third partner, and with him, if he’s returned from 
Holland, take leave of my three printers. Mr. Brocas is much of a 
peotiemen ; he gave me a noble welcome to Dublin, and never grew 
ess obliging. He’s one that loves his friend as his life, and I may 
say, without offence to the printers of Dublin, that no man in the 
universe better understands the ‘ noble art and mystery of printing’ 
than John Brocas in Skinner-row.” 

The other booksellers and publishers in Skinners’-row were 
John North (1681) ; Samuel Lee (1694) ; John Foster, at the 
“ Dolphin,” (1695) ; Patrick Campbell, at the “Bible” (1696); 
Sylvanus and Jeremiah Pepyat (1710); Thomas Walsh, at 
Dick’s Coffee house, publisher in 1727 of “ Walsh’s Dublin 
weekly impartial News Letter,” issued on Wednesdays, and of 
“ Walsh’s Dublin Post-boy,” 1729; James Hoey (1731), 
“at the pamphlet shop in Skinner’s-row ;”” Samuel Fairbrother, 
opposite the Tholsel, printer to the city, appointed king’s 
stationer in 1723, and satirized by Sheridan for pirating 
aulkner’s edition of Swift; Robert Owen, captain of the lord 
mayor’s regiment of militia, “a most facetious and joyous 
companion,” who died in 1747; Oliver Nelson, at “ Mil- 
ton’s head” (1740), publisher of the “ Dublin Courant ;” W. 
Powel (1745), at the corner of Christ church lane, opposite 
to the Tholsel ; Alexander Mac Culloh, publisher in 1754 of 
the “General Advertiser,” and in 1756 of the “ Dublin 
Evening Post;’ Peter Hoey, at the sign of “ Mercury” 
(1770), next to the Tholsel, publisher of the “ Publick Journal;” 
John Milliken (1769) ; and Elizabeth Lynch, law bookseller. 

The original breadth of Skinners’-row did not exceed seven- 
teen feet, which was so diminished by projecting shop fronts 
and cellars, that in the middle of the street a space of 
little more than twelve feet was left for vehicles to pass, 
so that when two or three carriages met here the thoroughfare 
was completely stopped. The old footpath, still discernible 
on the south side of Christ chureh-place, was about one foot 
broad, and when viewed from Castle-street, the whole line of 
Skinners’-row presented the appearance of a narrow and sombre 
alley. Many wealthy traders, jewellers, gold and silver-smiths 
had their shops in this street, and as the great thoroughfare 
from the eastern side of the city to the law courts, Tholsel, 
Corn-market, canal, and Liberties, it was constantly filled, 
especially during term time and sessions, and on market 
days, by a throng of busy passengers. ‘The decline of its 
prosperity was initiated by the removal of the sessious 
to Green-street ; the opening of the new law courts, and, finally 
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the transfer of the Corn-market, completed the depreciation in 
the value of houses in this neighbourhood, and afforded the com- 
missioners of wide streets, about twenty-five years ago, an op- 

rtunity for carrying out their plans for the opening of the 
ocality, as proposed by them in 1802. In the process of these 
alterations, the entire of the north side of Skinners’-row was 
swept away, together with the buildings known as Christ church 
ard. The old four courts, Christ church-lane, with Michael’s- 
Ld and other buildings at the southern extremity of Wine- 
tavern-street, were also demolished; and the name of Skinners’- 
row was likewise changed to “Christ church-place,” thus 
completing the alteration effected in the original features of this 
quarter of the city. 

Nicholas’-street received its name from the church of St. 
Nicholas, erected there in the eleventh century by bishop 
Donogh, founder of the cathedral of the holy Trinity. 
This parish, styled St. Nicholas within the walls, is 
the smallest in Dublin, its area only being five acres 
and eleven perches, contaimng at present 127 houses 
and 1,199 imhabitants. During the Protectorate, Dr. 
Thomas Seele, afterwards dean of St. Patrick’s, officiated here 
till he was silenced by the lord deputy and council in 1658. 
At the same period Dr. Samuel Mather, a very eminent Non- 
conformist divine and writer, used to preach here on every 
Sunday morning ; after the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
he became one of the founders of the Dissenting congregation 
of New-row—now Eustace-street-—and was buried in St. 
Nicholas’ church in 1671. A considerable portion of the 
cemetery of this church was covered with the offices of the 
Tholsel when that edifice was rebuilt in 1683, and for which 
an annual rent is still paid by the corporation of Dublin. 
Dr. King, in a letter written in 1693, remarks of Henry 
Price, then rector of this church, that “ before he came to the 
parish of St. Nicholas it had the thinnest congregation in 
Dublin :” and adds, “I reckoned one Sunday when there 
were only thirteen and the minister; but since he came he 
has built two galleries, and yet wants room, which is due to 
his care, piety, and diligence.” The church was rebuilt in 
1707 ; its front was of hewn stone, with a large arched door 
case in the centre, over which, in the first story, was a large 
arched window, with a smaller arched window on each side ; 
in the second story was another arched window, over which 
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was a square belfry rising about twelve feet above the roof, 
with openings on each side. ‘The front of the church having 
been found to be in a dangerous state, was taken down some 
years ago by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the building 
has since that period remained in a dilapidated condition. 

Nicholas’-street was originally separated from Patrick’s-street 
by a gate in the city wall, styled Nicholas’ gate, which was stand- 
ing till about the middle of the last ce1tury. In this street, in 
the sixteenth century, resided Humphrey Powell, who, in 155), 
published an edition of the Common prayer, which is believed 
to have been the first book printed in Dublin. This volume 
was issued with the following title when the printer was dwell- 
ing in another part of the city : 


“The Boke of the common praier and a‘ministracion of the 
Sacramentes, and other rites and ceremonies of the Churche: after 
the vse of the Churche of England. Dublinia in Officina Hun. 
fredi Povveli. Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum, Anno 
Domini. M.D.L.I.” 


This book is elegantly printed in the black letter, and 
contains 140 folio pages, exclusive of six leaves of calendars in 
rubrics, and four pages of introductory matter, comprising 
table of psalms, title, &. At signature A iii. the book is 
stated to be “ printed at the commaundement of the nght 
woorshipfull, sir Anthonie Sentleger (knight of the order), late 
lord deputie of Lrelande, and counsaile of the same ;” and on 
folio exl. appears the following colophon :— 


“ Imprinted by Humfrey Powell, Printer to the K ynge’s Maiestie, 
in his hyghnesse realme of Ireland, dwellyng in the citee of Dublin 
in the great towre by the Crane. Cum priuelegio ad imprimendum 
solum. Anno Domini. M.D.L.I.”’ 


Powell subsequently removed to Nicholas-street, where he 
published 


“A Brefe Declaration of certein principall articles of Religion : 
set out by order and aucthoritie as well of the right Honorable Sir 
Henry Sidney Knight of the most noble order. Lord presidét of 
the Cojicel in the Principallitie of Wales and Marches of the same ; 
and general deputie of this Realme of Ireland, as by Tharche- 
byshops, and Byshopes and other her majesties Hygh Commissioners 
for causes Ecclesiastical] in the same realme. Imprynted at Dublin 
by Humfrey Powel the 20 of January, 1566,” 


At its conclusion the book it is stated to be “ [mprynted 
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at Dublin in Saint Nycolas Stret, by Humfrey Powell, Prynter 
appoynted for the Realme of Irelande.” These are the only 
specimens known of Powell’s typography ; and although we 
are told that John Kearney, treasurer of St. Patrick’s, pub- 
lished in 1571 the first Irish work ever printed, entitled “ Al- 
phabetum et ratio legendi Hibernicum, et catechismus in eadem 
lingua,” no copy of that work is accessible in Dublin to enable 
us to determine by whom it was printed. The first king's 
rinter in Ireland whose patent is enrolled, was John Frankton 
or Francton, gent, who was appointed to the office in 
1604 by James 1., and continued the principal publisher 
in Dublin, until about the year 1617, when a patent was 
granted to Felix Kingston, Mathew Lownes, and Bartholomew 
Downes, stationers and citizens of London, who in 1618 
erected “a factory for books and a press” in Dublin, under 
the superintendence of Felix Kingston, and commenced their 
labors by the publication of an edition of the Irish Statutes. 
This “Company of Stationers” continued to publish in 
Dublin until 1641, and although Ussher thought that his His- 
tory of Gotteschalcus, issued in 1631, was the first Latin bock 
printed in his native city, sir James Ware’s Lives of the bishops 
of Cashel and Tuam, 4to., 1621, “ Ex officina societatis bibli- 
opolaram,” appears to be the work entitled to that distinction. 
During one period of the Commonwealth there was but 
a single printer in Dublin; subsequent to the Restoration, 
their number rapidly increased, and in the middle of the last 
century there were very many respectable publishers in this 
city ; since the Union, however, the amount of works published 
in Dublin has fallen off at least eighty per cent. 

During the seventeenth and earlier part of the eighteenth 
centuries, Nicholas-street was inhabited by persons of distinc- 
tion, as Richard Kennedy, baron of the exchequer (1670) ; 
Joshua, second viscount Allan ; Cornelius O'Callaghan, a very 
eminent lawyer, who died here in 1741, and next to whose 
house resided Haton Stannard, subsequently recorder of 
Dublin. The most notorious of the residents in this street 
m the last century was Dr. John Whalley, the chief quack and 
astrologer of his time in the city. This strange character, 
born on the 29th of April, 1653, was originally a shoemaker, 
and came to Dublin in 1682, where having established him- 
self as a compiler of prophetic almanacs, and compounder of 
medicines to cure all diseases, he gained such a reputation for 
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necromancy,* that he was constantly consulted by the credulous 
people of the city, as noticed by a rhymer of the day :— 


‘ Whalley bred up to end and awl, 
To work in garret or in stall, 
Who had more skill in cutting leather 
Than in foretelling wind or weather, 
forsook the trade of mending shoes, 
To deal in politicks and news, 
Commenc'd astrologer and quack, 
To raise the Devil in a crack, 
Told fortunes, and could cure all ills, 
By his Elixir and his pills. 
Poor petty servants to their cost, 
Flock'd to him for all things they lost, 
He pump'd out all they had to say, 
And getting all they had to pay, 
The thief he shew'd them in a glass; 
And if she were a pretty lass, 
He told her fortune must be great ; 
If ugly, ah! how hard her fate, 
A hundred pretty tales invented, 
To send the wenches off contented,” 


In 1688 he was placed in the pillory for some political 
offence, and while there received from the mob a plentiful 
unction of antique eggs and other unsavoury missiles. 
Having rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to the native 
lrish by his perpetual fanatical railings against them and the 


* Necromancy and astrology were practised by some natives of this 
country before the era of Dr. Whalley. Edward Kelly, seer to the fa- 
mous Ur. Dee, was admitted to be the second Rosicrucian in the six- 
teenth century, in recognition of which he was knighted at Prague by 
the emperor Rudolph, who, with the king of Poland, was frequently 
present at his incantations. The physician of Charles II. tells us that 
when that prince was at Cologne in 1654, the bishop of Avignon ‘sent 
him out of France a scheme calculated by one O'Neal, a mathematician, 
wherein he predicted, that in the year 1660, the king should certainly 
enter England in a triumphant manner; which since to our wonder, 
adds this writer, ‘we have seen fulfilled, all the people triumphantly 
rejoycing.”’ Harvey, ‘the famous conjurer of Dublin,” is stated to 
have possessed ‘‘the art of conjuring in Dublin, longer, and with 
greater credit than any other conjurer in any part of the earth. He 
was tall in statue, round shoulder'd, pale visaged, ferret-eyed, and never 
laughed.” His costume is described as follows by a writer in 1728: 
** He was unalterable in regard of dress, and would have died, rather 
than change his old fashion, though it were to prevent either @ plague or 
afamine. On his head was a broad slouching hat, and white cap. About 
his neck was tied a broad band with tassells hanging down. He wore 
along, dangling coat, of good broad cloath, close breasted and buttoned 
from top to bottom. No skirts. No sleeves, No wastcoat. A pair of 
trouse-breeches, down to his ancles; broad-toed, low-heeled shooes, which 
were a novelty in his time, and the latchets tied, with two packthreads. 
A long black stick, no gloves; and thus, bending near double, he 
trudg'd slowly along the streets, with downcast eyes, minding no body, 
but still muttering something to himself.” 
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Roman Catholic religion, he deemed it prudent to withdraw to 
England during the Jacobite régime in Dublin, about which 
period Ferdoragh a composed a satire of twenty-one 
stanzas upon him, in retaliation for his having caused the bard’s 
brother to be prosecuted and hanged. Dr. O’Donovan tells 
us that this is one of the bitterest satires in the Irish lan- 
guage: “the poet first describes the wicked practices of the 
astrologer, whom he describes as in league with the devil, and 
who, since he began to view the moon and the planets, had, 
with his basilisk eye, destroyed their benign influence, so that 
the corn fields, the fruit trees, and the grass had ceased to 
grow ; the birds had forgotten their songs, except the ominous 
birds of night; and the young of animals were destroyed in 
the womb. He then begins to wither this astrologer with 
imprecations, calls upon various diseases of a violent nature 
to attack him, and calls down upon him the curses of God, 
the angels, the saints, and of all good men.” During his 
sojourn in England, Dr. Whalley became a coffee house 
keeper. After the conclusion of the wars in Ireland, however, 
he returned to Dublin, and located himself at the “ Blew 
posts, next door to the Wheel of fortune, on the west side of 
St. Stephen’s Green,” where he resumed his prection in 
“physick and mathematicks,” and regularly published his 
astrological almanacks, styled ‘Advice from the stars.” 
About 1698 Whalley removed to Nicholas’-street, next door 
to the “ Fleece tavern,” where he continued his former avoca- 
tions, and published in 1701 “ Ptolemy’s Quadripartite, or 
four books concerning the influences of the stars, faithfully 
rendered into English from Leo Allatius, with notes, explain- 
ing the most difficult and obscure passages,’ which was re- 
printed in 1786, He also published here the following work, 
containing 78 pages 12mo, the preface of which is dated “ from 
my house in St. Nicholas-street, Dublin, January, 1701” : 


_ “A treatise of eclipses ; in which is shewed: 1. What an eclipse 
1s, and how to know when an eclipse shall happen. 2. The errors 
of several authors conceiving the longitude, and the astrological 
handling of eclipses and mundane Jevelations in general ; and how 
the same may be rectified and amended. 3. The undoubted certainty 
of the Ptolomeian astrology ; and how thereby to judge of eclipses, 
and the revolutions of the years of the world in general. 4, An 
astrological judgment of the great eclipse of the sun, the 13th of 
September, 1699: and another as great, which will happen the first 
of May, 1706. And on the conjunction of Saturn aa Mars, De- 
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cember 1700: and how far they are like to effect England, Lreland 
Scotland, Holland, France, Spain, Germany, and _ several other 
parts of Europe. 5. How by the riseing; setting and colours of the 
sun, moon and other stars, comets and meteors, to judge of the 
weather, litterally from Ptolomy, translation excepted. The whole 
subject is new, and full of variety, and never before by any so 
copiously handled as here it is. ‘By John Whalley, professor of 
oa = and astrology. Dublin: Printed and sold by the author 

ohn Whalley, next door to the Fleece in Nicholas-street; and algo 
by John Foster in Skinner Row, and Matthew Gun in Essex street, 
booksellers.” 


We find Whalley in 1709 exercising the trades of printer 
aud publisher, “at the Blew Ball in Arundal court,* just with. 
out St. Nicholas gate ;” in 1711 John Mercer, an extensive 
dealer in coals, commenced a prosecution against him for 
having, upon the application of several poor inhabitants of 
Dublin, printed their case, addressed to parliament for relief 
against Mercer as an engrosser or forestaller of coals, where- 
upon Whalley petitioned the house of commons, which ex- 
onerated him, and directed proceedings to be taken against 
Mercer “as a common and notorious cheat, for selling and 
retailing coals in the city of Dublin by false and deceitful 
measures.” In 1714 the doctor started a newspaper, styled 
‘“Whalley’s News Letter, containing a full and _ particular 
account of foreign and domestick news,” and in 1718 pub- 
lished “ An account of the great eclipse of the moon, which 
will be total and visible at Dublin, and to all Ireland, Great 
Britain, &c., this day, being Fryday, the 29th of August, 1718.” 
Whalley carried on perpetual warfare with the other Insh 
astrologers and almanack compilers of his day, the principal of 
whom were Andrew Cumpsty, noticed in our paper on Dame- 
street, John Coats, of Cork, who styled himself “ Urania’s 
servant,” and John Knapp, “at the sign of the Dyal in 
Meath-street.” To his “ Advice from the stars, or almanac 
for the year of Christ 1700,” Whalley added an appendix 
‘concerning the pope’s supremacy ; and the picture of a mathe- 
maggoty monster, to be seen at the (sign of the) Royal exchange 
on the Wood-quay, Dublin, or Andrew Cumpsty drawn to the 
life.” But the gravest offender against Whalley was Coats, who, 
in his almanack for 1728, predicted that the former would 


— 
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* This court, which was situated at the eastern extremity of Wiehoe 
street, was so called from Robert Arundell, who rented a parcel of groun 
in its vicinity from the city. 
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certainly die in February of that year, or at the longest im two 
or three months after, which not proving correct, afforded 
Whalley in his next publication an opportunity of venting his 
choler upon the false prophet, whom he styled “a scandal to 
astrology,” the “ most obdurate and incorrigible of impostors,” 
a “baboon,” and “a hardened villain,” concluding with the 


following professional jargon : 


«But thirdly, to put this whole dispute in yet a much clearer 
light. The doating numskull placed 9 of cancer on the cusp of the 
ascendant, and 19 of the same sign on the second, and thereby 
makes the whole ascendant to be possest by, and contain only 10 
degrees of cancer. And when that is told, how Jupiter in 16 de- 

ees of Aquary, in the 9th, and the moon in 26 of Libra, 18 degrees 
Soa the cusp in the 5th (as he has given them), can be said to be 
in trine with the ascendant ; and whether that can consist of only 
so few degrees, I refer to you who are proper judges to consider, 
till my next.” 


Whalley’s last almanack was published in 1724, which he 
styled the “year of darkness,” on account of an expected 
eclipse ; his death took place in Dublin on the 17th of January 
in the same year, upon which the following lines as his epitaph 
were circulated through the city : 


“Here five foot deep, lies on his back 
A cobler, starmonger, and quack, 
Who to the stars in pure good will 
Does to his best look upward still. 
Weep all ye customers that use 
His pills, his almanacks, or shoes. 
And you that did your fortunes seek, 
Step to his grave but once a week, 
This earth which bears his body's print, 
You'll find has so much virtue in't, 
That I durst pawn my ears ‘twill tell 
What e’er coneerns you, full as well 
In physick, stolen goods, or love, 

As he himself could when above." 


After Whalley’s death, his widow, Mary Whalley, continued 
for some time to publish his almanacks, in Bell-alley, off Golden- 
lane, under the title of “Whalley’s successor’s almanack.”’ 

_ We find that copper tokens were issued in Nicholas-street 
in the seventeenth century by James Kelley, andWilliam Eves, 
merchant ; the “Sun” and the “ Fleece” taverns were located 
here in the same century, and continued for many years to be 
much frequented by the lawyers and others connected with the 
old Four courts. Kdward Ledwich, the pseudo Irish antiquary, 
was born in Nicholas-street in 1739, and the Prerogative office 
was held here till the year 1748. 

George Barrett, the distinguished landscape painter, was in 
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his youth employed in coloring engravings by Thomas Silcock 
a printseller in Nicholas-street ; Edward Sprat, secretary ve 
the Grand Lodge, and editor of “The new book of the con. 
stitutions of the most antient and honourable fraternity of 
Free and accepted Masons,” 8vo, 1751, also resided in this 
street. 

On the east side of Nicholas-street, stands “ Kennedy’s- 
lane,” so called from having been built about the reign of 
Janes I. by the family of O’Ceinneide, or O’Cineide, who, 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, were chiefs of 
Ormond, in Munster, whence a branch of the clan removed 
to Dublin, where some of them became eminent merchants, 
and others distinguished themselves at the Bar. In 
1591, 1601, 1631, and 1683, members of this family 
were sherifls of the city ;* by patent dated 3rd October, 


* The following particulars of the history of the Dublin branch of 
this ancient Roman Catholic family are now published for the 
first time. The baron’s brother, alderman Walter Kennedy, re. 
sided in High-street, where he traded as a merchant, in partnership 
with alderman Robert Kennedy and Neal Naghten, and died in 
1672, having accumulated a very large property, and purchased, among 
other lands, an estate at Clondalkin, the title deeds of which having been 
stolen from him in 1641, the representatives of Browne, the late proprie- 
tor, carried on litigation for nearly a century, endeavouring, from the pos- 
session of the fraudently acquired documents, to re-obtain the property. 
Walter Kennedy’s son Christopher, likewise became a merchant, and 
died in 1695, leaving two sons Walter and Thomas: the former died 
without issue in 1709, and the latter having, at an early age, served as a 
cornet in ‘'yrconnell’s regiment, was appointed aide de-camp to the duke, 
who presented him with his portrait painted in miniature, still preserved 
by the family, and at present in the Dublin Exhibition. Thomas Ken- 
nedy was on terms of close intimacy with Tyrconnell, and generally re- 
garded as his favorite aide-de-camp ; after the capitulation at Limerick, 
he retired to France, where he attained the r ink of colonel, and in 1706 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Marin’ an Vryberge, ‘*deputy to 
the assembly of the states general, and envoy of their high mightinesses 
in England.” Van Vryberge, who died in 1710, was highly esteemed by 
queen Anne, who presented him with her picture and a collection 0 
valuable books with the royal arms of England stamped on the covers— 
several of which, with his miniature in enamel, are still preserved. 
Kennedy resided at Brussels, where he had three children ; and in 1707 
we find that he obtained license from the English government to raise 
two hundred Roman Catholics in Ireland towards completing 4 reg! 
ment of Irish, which was to enter into the service of Charles III. of 
Spain. In 1718, as he was driving to hunt at some distance from 
Brussels, a boar happened to cross the road, and the duchess of Olden- 
berg, who was in his carriage, requested him to shoot the aml- 
mal; the colonel hesiicting to obey, the duchess insisted on _— 
the fowling piece, which, in taking aim, she placed across ” 
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1625, the office of chief remembrancer was granted to 
Robert Kennedy and John Kennedy, esqrs., which they 
held till 1634; and in 1660 this office was again granted 
to sir Richard Kennedy and Thomas Kennedy, by whom it 
was retained till 1673. Sir Richard was appointed baron of 
the court of the exchequer in 1660, and obtained consider- 
able grants of land, including 4,571 acres in the county of 
Carlow, 802 in the county of Kilkenny, and 262 acres in 
Wicklow, where the name of the family is still preserved in 
Newtuwn-mount-Kennedy, which gave the title of baronet to 
sir Richard Kennedy, who died in 1681, and left two 
sons, sir William, attainted of high treason in 1702, and 
sir Robert Kennedy, baronet, who married Frances, daughter 
of Ralph Howard of Shelton, co. Wicklow, by whom he had 
two sons, Richard and Howard: the latter died without issue, 
and the former married Elizabeth, daughter of sir Francis 
Blake, baronet, of Oxfordshire, and had an only daughter, 
Elizabeth Kennedy, who married sir William Dudley, baronet, 


et ee 


shoulder; but in its discharge, the barrel exploded, and wounded 
Kennedy mortally. About 1720, his widow, Elizabeth Vryberge 
came to Ireland with her son, and died in 1735, having married her 
husband’s first cousin, Walter Kennedy, a barrister of eminence, who 
recovered by law a considerable quantity of property which had 
passed out of the family at the Revolution, and of whom we 
find the following notice. ‘* Wednesday night last (24th Febru- 
ary 1748) died of a mere decay of nature in the 90th year of his age, at 
his house on Arran-qaay, Walter Kennedy, esq., a very affable, polite 
and accomplished gentleman, well acquainted with the Belles lettres. 
He has obliged posterity with some fruits of his learning (which was very 
extensive), both in prose and verse ; but out of humility were published 
without his name. In his younger days he was bred an officer; but his 
great love for study engaged him to quit the military life, and apply to 
the law, in which he made a most considerable progress ; but his bril- 
liancy was in a very great measure eclipsed by his not pleading at the 
bar, of which he was deprived by being a Roman Catholic. He was con- 
versant with several persons of distinction in Paris, where he was educa- 
ted, and in London, where he resided after making the tour of Flanders, 
Germany, and Italy. He had two brothers, who were both killed in 
France, one in a duel, and the other by street robbers. He had two 
sisters, the one married to the lord Oliphant, and the other to Thomas 
Plunket, esq., of Port Marnock. He was twice married; first, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth, relict of his cousin german, Thomas Kennedy, esq., of Fins- 
town, near Clondalkin, and lieutenant colonel of Devinish’s regiment 
(which was in the Imperial service) and daughter of count Vryberge, 
plenipotentiary from the States to the court of Great Britain, in the reign 
of queen Anne; after her decease, he was married to Jane, relict of 
Daniel Dowling, M.D., daughter of Leigh, esq., of Cullen, in the 
county of Westmeath; by whom he hath left a very sprightly female 
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of Clopton, Northamptonshire. Sir Richard Kennedy, who 
was sheriff of the county of Dublin in 1709, “having 
been killed in a duel with Mr. Dormer, his widow slataiial 
with lord Frederic Howard, son of Thomas duke of Norfolk. 
A suit at law was subsequently commenced for the Mount 
Kennedy estate between those in remainder, and lady Dudley, 
as only daughter of sir Richard Kennedy, obtained on it a 
rent charge of £500 per annum, in satisfaction of her 
portion. 

In Kennedy’s lane, during the years immediately succeeding 
the Restoration, was the residence of Father Peter Walsh, the 
learned Irish Franciscan, at whose chambers here was drawn 
up and signed the circular letter summoning the national 
assembly of the Roman Catholic clergy to meet at Dublin in 
June, 1666. Walsh was constantly consulted by the most emi- 
nent persons connected with Lrish politics at that period, and at 


child, about four years old. His remains were very privately but de- 
cently interred in St. James’s churchyard, pursuant to his own orders: 

‘Kennedus voluit media de nocte sepulchro 

Inferri, ac nullas prorsus adesse faces. 

Non factum ratione caret, carissima quando 

Nec sibi lampas, luxque corusca fuit.'” 
Ater the death of his mother, the family estates devolved upon colonel 
Kennedy's son Marinus James, who married Henrietta Creagh, niece to 
the duke of Ormond, and had two sons, Thomas and Walter, who 
were educated in France, during his sojourn in which Marinus had 
much communication with prince Charles Edward, who presented 
him with a medal, struck before he had set out for Scotland, 
presenting a profile of the prince, inscribed ‘‘ Carolus Walliw Prin- 
ceps;” the reverse represents Britannia standing on the sea shore, 
her right hand on a shield, the left grasping a spear ; the cliffs of Eng- 
land appear in the back ground, and a fleet is seen approaching the 
land, above which is the inscription ‘*‘ Amor et spes,” and underneath 
is the word ‘* Britannia.” ‘This medal, which is of great rarity, owing 
to the die having broken, in consequence of a flaw, before many 
impressions were struck, is still preserved, and is at present In 
the Exhibition in this city. ‘The death of Marinus Kennedy, which 
occurred in 1763 at his residence, Clondalkin castle, co. Dublin, was 
believed to have been caused by strangulation, as several large sums of 
= were abstracted from his house at the time; his successor, ‘Thomas 
kennedy, who had been apprenticed to the house of Hope, 4 
Amsterdam, and subsequently had passed some time in Cadiz, was 
one of the most distinguished musical amateurs of his time in Dublin, 
and the associate and intimate friend of Kane O'Hara, surgeon Neale, 
lord Arran and lord O'Neil. He marriedin 1764 Frances Arabella, 
daughter of Dr. John Fergus, the most eminent Roman Catholic 
physician in Dublin in his day, and a great collector of books 
and manuscripts. The latter, after his death in 1763, were pur- 
chased by Trinity College, Dublin, with the exception of an ancient 
Irish collection in two folio volumes, styled ‘Liber flavus Fergus- 
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his residence in Kennedy’s lane was transacted much impor- 
tant business connected with the affairs of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, and the differences which at that period existed 
among their clergy concerning their political relations with the 


Pope and the king of England. A more notorious character 
P 


was, however, at the same period connected with ms 
lane in the person of James O’Finachty, a native of Connacht, 
and styled in his own time “ the wonder-working priest,” 
who, notwithstanding the fame which he acquired in the 
seventeenth century, is probably unknown to most of our 


readers. 
: ng ‘ 
Finachty was originally a servant to “one Father Moor, an 


old venerable Jesuit, and skilful exorcist,”’ from whom he ac- 


siorum,” or the ‘* Yellow book of clan Fergus,” which, together 
with a miniature of him, are preserved by his descendants in the fe- 
male line; the male branch having become extinct by the death of his 
only son, Dr. Macarius Fergus, in 1763. In the penal times the 
property of the Kennedy family, during various minorities, had repeat- 
edly been altogether entrusted to their Protestant friends, and notwith- 
standing the facilities for its embezzlement afforded by the laws ‘to pre- 
vent the further growth of Popery,” no portion of their possessions was 
ever lost by a betrayal of confidence.” In 1776, Walter Kennedy, 
taking advantage of the ‘‘ Gavel act,’’ ‘‘ gavelled” or divided the family 
estate, subsequent to which, Thomas Kennedy was appointed pro-col- 
lector of the county Dublin, and died in 1791. Walter Kennedy, who 
was a poet of some talents, died in 1790, leaving a son, Marinus James, 
who served in Germany and Spain, and afterwards, on the admission 
of Roman Catholics to the British army, entered the 18th royal Irish 
regiment, served in Egypt and India, and subsequently joined the 
l4th regiment, in which he highly distinguished himself, and was killed 
leading a storming party in 1811, at Cornelis in Java, under sir Rollo 
Gillespie ; having before lost an arm in the same service. The prize money 
to which he was entitled amounted to 109,000 rupees. Thomas Kennedy 
left two sons, Marinus and Macarius, the former so distinguished himself 
in the university of Dublin, that he was invited to stand for a fellow. 
ship, which he declined in consequence of his religion. He was a promi- 
nent member of the grenadier company of the lawyer’s corps, and sur. 
vived to the present year. His brother Macarius, a solicitor, was father 
of Thomas Kennedy, barrister, a member of the original ‘* Comet 
club,” and founder and editor of the “Irish Monthly Magazine,” pub. 
lished from May, 1831, to September, 1834. Thomas Kennedy died in 
1840, leaving three brothers, Marinus, Macarius, and Philip, the first of 
whom represents the families of Kennedy and Fergus; and the second en- 
tered asa cadet, and served through the campaigns of 1832-3-4, in the 
Liberating army of Portugal, was severely wounded in the throat by a 
ball at the siege of Oporto, and for his distinguished services recom- 
mended by colonel Williams for the order of the ‘‘'Tower and sword,” 
and was subsequently appointed lieutenant in the Royal regiment of 
grenadiers, commanded by colonel Dodgin, C.B. 
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quired a knowledge of exorcising or driving out evil spirits 
from persons supposed to be tormented by them, according to 
the ceremonies prescribed in the rituals and in the “Flagellum 
Demonum,” and other works on demonology. Having en- 
tered the priesthood, he was entrusted with the care of a pa- 
rish in the diocese of ‘Tuam; but being seized with a strong 
belief that God had endowed him with the power of curing 
diseases by exorcism, he began to practise about the year 
1657; and it having been reported that he enjoyed miracu- 
lous powers of dispossessing devils, and healing all sorts of 
maladies, the result was that “he drew the world after 
him, not only Catholic but Protestants; in so much, 
that he had often a thousand, sometimes fifteen hun- 
dred, nay, two or three thousand who followed him, even 
through bogs, woods, mountains and rocks, and desert places 
whither soever the people heard him to have fled from the 
persecution of Cromwell’s troops or governors; that priests 
enough could not be had (though many accompanied him of 
purpose) to hear the confessions of the great multitude drawn 
to repentance and resolutions of a new life, by the example of 
his life, and wonder of his works.” These proceedings were, 
however, regarded with suspicion by several “grave and 
judicious churchmen,” and a general disbelief in Finachty’s 
miraculous powers was entertained by a number of Insh 
Franciscans, then residing in London, where his preten- 
sions were argued against to the community by Father 
Bonaventure O’Melaghlin, an Irish Franciscan, and “ one 
who had gone through almost all promotions, i. e. all 
both local and provincial supervisorships of his own 
order in the province of Ireland at home, who had 
been several times guardian, once vicar-provincial, and 
then ne provincial, going from Ireland to the 
general chapter in Spain, there to be one of the Vocals, as 
representing the person of the then Franciscan minister, pro- 
vincial of Ireland.” This divine reprobated the idea that God 
allowed devils to afflict so many people in Ireland as were said 
to have been exorcised by him, and asserted that “such as Fi- 
nachty himself, or they themselves, pretended to have been cured 
by him of any visible disease (from what cause soever flowing) 
were observed to have very soon after relapsed into their former 
evil, or rather indeed not to have been at all really cured by 
him.” In 1662 the duke of Ormond, then lord ‘ieutenast, 
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being desirous to obtain accurate information relative to the 

roceedings of Finachty, commanded Father Peter Walsh “ to 
a particularly and singularly after him, and see he abused 
the people no longer, by going about so like a mountebank, 
cheating all the nation; nay, and bringing his countrymen 
also into suspicion of some bad design amongst them ; and 
this neither unjustly nor at all ungroundlessly, if lis proces- 
sion about the kingdom, and the multitudes every where flock- 
ing to him be considered, together with all other circumstances 
of time, and present conjuncture of public affairs.” The results 
of these inquiries were reported as follows :— 


“1, That by the mediation of some friends he had the summer 
past of that same year 1662, before the lord lieutenant’s landing, 
procured, or at least obtained a pass from some of the great ones in 
authority, to go freely where he pleased about Ireland, and accord- 
ingly had gone from province to province, and consequently also had 
met, and drawn after him many hundreds in some places, in other 
many thousands of people, some expecting to be healed by him of 
their infirmities, others (who were incomparably the greater number) 
to be satisfied in their curiosity. 2. That he had also in many coun- 
tries, or counties, solemnly dedicated, blessed, and hallowed even 
some common wells or springs abroad in the fields, giving the said 
wells special titles, in imitation of the more famed, ancient, and 
commonly esteemed miraculous wells in this kingdom of Ireland, 
those I mean of St. Brigid in Connacht, and St. John Buptist 
neer Dublin, whither people go in pilgrimage: and that his admirers 
did not scruple to affirm, he had by his blessing communicated to the 
said wells of his own, or dedicated by him, part of his own efficacious 
and supernatural wonder-working virtue, to cure all diseases. 3. 
That however, being encouraged by, and relying on his pass, he had 
proceeded thus, as in triumph, of one side of the kingdom, out of 
Connaught to Munster, and from Thurles in Munster down to 
Leinster, till he came within five miles of Dublin, received in all 
places, entertained, reverenced, honoured, admired not only by the 
common people, but by the gentry, nobility, knights, lords, ladies, 
and clergy too; and by many also presented with gifts, which he 
never refused. 4. That at Cluansillach* (five miles from Dublin), 
the last of any place so near the capital city, where his miraculous 
scenes were for that time presented, a vast number both out of the 
city, and adjacent counties thronged about him so, that some of them 
were trodden almost to death. 5. That from thence he returned 
back to his own countrey, by an other way than that he caine by; 
but, and especially where ever he saw a great multitude, practising 
still (as his manner and delight was to practise in the open fields 


. Correctly Cluain-satleach—the plain of the willows—corrupted into 
Clonsilla. 
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amongst great multitudes) dispossessing of devils, from such as he 
himself alone was pleased to judge possessed, and curing too, or at 
least pretending and attempting to cure all other diseases by praying, 
and exorcising, and touching, and crossing, and stroaking, and (some. 
times also for some diseases) by blowing vehemently and laboriously 
too into the ears of the diseased party. 6. And lastly, that some 
Protestants also having gone of purpose to see him, others of them 
really, to desire his helping hand, but others only to be satisfied by 
seeing what good or not he did to any, there wanted not amongst 
them, nay and amongst the very Catholics too both men and 
women, some persons, or rather indeed too many returned ex. 
tremely unsatisfied, looking unto all his feats as meer cheats and 
imposture, while others cried up several of them for true and great 
miracles: and that from the former dissatisfied persons the informa. 
tion given to the lord lieutenant had proceeded.” 


Notwithstanding Finachty’s reputed success, lis advocates 
were unable to prove any cure actually effected by him. 
Geoffrey Brown and sir Richard Beling,* two eminent 
Roman Catholics, firmly believed in his miraculous powers 
and although he failed to cure Beling of the gout, the latter 
applied to the duke of Ormond to grant him permission to 
practise in Dublin, but ceased to urge his request when the 
lord lieutenant represented to him the contempt mr! to 
be brought upon his religion in the event of failure ; adding, 
“Tf Father Finachty come to Dublin, and do but one miracle 
only of all the incredible numbers reported, he shall lye even 
in my own bed here within the king’s castle, and be as safe 
and free as I, to come and go at his pleasure.” . 

Meanwhile the reports of Finachty’s proceedings having 
reached England, he was, through the medium of the 
queen’s chaplains, Dr. Hughes and Father Teig Power, 
alias ‘captain Power,” afterwards bishop of Clonfert, 
brought to London to operate upon a blind Portuguese 
countess, then at the English court. Although his attempts 
to restore the lady’s sight were a complete failure, he 
confidently requested lord Aubigny, the queen’s almoner, 
to obtain leave for him to demonstrate _ his powers by 
publicly curing any number of invalids that might be col- 
lected for that purpose. This offer having been declined, 
Minachty returned to Dublin, where he again failed to relieve 
a supposed demoniac whom he had expressly brought to exhibit 


* For a notice of Beling, see Lrtsu QuARTERLY REVIEW, Vol, II, 66. 
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his skill upon at lord Fingal’s house ; and although he was said 
to have performed cures at lady White’s in Leixlip, lady Don- 

an’s at Castle-town, and at sir Andrew Aylmer’s at Donadea, 
the Roman Catholic priests of those places declared him to 
be an impostor, an opinion which very generally prevailed 
among the clergy, who were incensed at discovering that he 
was carrying on intrigues at Rome to procure himself appoint- 
ed bishop of Elphin; others were disgusted by his avarice, 
for he received “ all was offered him in any place by some well 
meaning but deluded people, both rich and poor, viz., horses, 
watches, gold, silver, pieces of woollen and linen cloth, &c., 
which, said they, argued him not to be a man of so much 
as ordinary either grace or.virtue, much less of extraordinary 
holiness, or miraculous gifts.” 

‘“ Others, and to instance one, viz., Father Dominick Dempsy, a 
venerable, old and experienced Franciscan of known repute, affirming 
in the convent of Clane, That the said Finachty’s very pretence of 
exorcising and dispossessing devils, was, to their knowledge, a lying 
cheat of his own; that his custom was to get a multitude together 
in some open field, and there (being encircled by them, while every 
one of the simpler sort looked on him as an undoubted wonderworker) 
to single out before them all some young maid, then to say she had 
been possessed by the Devil ; and (if she denied it) to box her, and 
bang her lustily, until she (being so confounded before the people, 
and to be rid of the shame, by yielding to him) had confessed what 
he pleased, and answered all his interrogatories as he would, and led 
her himself to the answer, during his exorcising her.” 


Large numbers of people, however, continued to follow 
Finachty, and to throng to him from the country, to be 
cured, in consequence of which it was at one period 
contemplated by the Protestant divines to have him 
tred in the ecclesiastical court “for a wizard or an im- 
postor ;” and at a meeting of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Dublin it was proposed to prohibit his practising in the city, 
and “to command him away as an impostor, or at least a 
brain-sick man.” Shortly afterwards, Father Walsh ob- 
tained an interview with Finachty, in compliance with the 
instructions of the lord lieutenant, and found hin sufficiently 
satisfied withhis own miraculous powers to request permission 
trom the duke of Ormond to make a public exhibition of curing 
any number of diseased persons that could be collected. 
Phe lord lieutenant being then absent from Dublin, the desired 
licence could not be immediately obtained, meantime Finachty 
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continued his proceedings in Dublin, in the manner deseribed 
as follows by the reverend Father Walsh : 


“One day not finding him at home in his own lodgings, or in those 
where I had seen him last, and being directed where he was at dinner, 
and coming thither, and finding the door shut, and a great man 
people of the ordinary sort, men, women, boyes, girls, before and on 
each side of the door abroad in the open street, some standing, some 
sate down upon the stones being weary, and all staying his leisure to 
be admitted in to him, in order to be cured by him, as they expected, 
I took this opportunity of seeing his practice, which I had not seen 
before, nor indeed after desired to see. He was just after dinner, with 
some citizens, men and women, yet not risen from the table when I 
came in, I told him before them all, how I had seen such a number 
in the open street, expecting his leisure, and thought they should be 
rather admitted in, and dispatched as soon as could be one after 
another, than be an occasion of needless talk of him by the Protes- 
tants that passed by. Whereupon, they being about twenty or thirty, 
or thereabouts, were presently admitted, and led into another room, 
and he as confidently, as if he had the very true wonder. working 
virtue of Peter the apostle, or of Christ himself, begins immediately 
to exorcise and cross, and pray over each of them one after another, 
I standing by his side, and observing all his words and actions very 
attentively. Some complained of their head, others of their back, 
others of their shoulders, several of aches in other parts, one of 
weakness of sight, some of deafness in their ears, &c., but none of all 
these or those, had any visible disease, nor complained of spirits, save 
onely one boy, whose eyelids had been almost quite closed together, 
and one girle that pretended she was troubled with fairies. His 
prayer and exorcism was very short, and said without book. His 
crosses he began first in the limb that ailed; thence having driven the 
pain (as he said, or they answered) to other parts, he followed it 
thither with crossing, and praying, and conjuring, till after some 
two attempts, commonly two or three at most, the patient, when put 
the question by him, answered at last, he or she was cured. Which 
being answered, he bid such party go on the other side of the 
room, and give God thanks on bended knees. In the mean time he 
fell to another, and so to all one after another, as many as he could 
dispatch. The difference I perceived in his manner of curing, oF 
pretending to cure, was, That besides exorcising, praying, and cross- 
ing, he used to blow very long and very strong into the ears of such 
who complained of deafness, or pain in that organ, laying his mouth 
on the affected ear, and blowing so vehemently hard thereinto, that 
it must have been both painful to himself, and naturally (i.e., without 
any miracle at all) in some measure effectual to work in that affected 
organ some alteration. But whether so or no, I was not much con- 
cerned, because I could not perceive anything or sign of the deafness, 
or other evil of their ears who complained of them, as neither of the 
eure done to them or others, whose neither disease or cure Wa 
visible to, or perceiveable by any third person. This made me long 
to see the blind boy taken in hand. When his turn came, ] judged 
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him to be aged about 12, 13, or 14 years at most, and there was none 

resent but must have judged and be certain he was stark blind ; 
which was the reason I was very intent upon him while under the 
exorcisor’s hand. But to no purpose at last, than to see the poor 
boy cross’d several times on both his eyes, and a short prayer made 
over him, and a white handkerchief pulled out, and hung betwixt his 
eyes, and the light of a window (against which he had been directly 
placed with his face to that light), and then demanded by the said 
exorcist Father Finachty, whether he could see anything? And the 
boy answering, he could not: and therefore again the second time 

rayed and practised over, and then also the second time (upon 
eee of the same handkerchief as before) ask’d by the same exor- 
cist, whether he could see now anything? And the boy returning 
again the aforesaid answer, and everyone at present observing by 
their own seeing or looking on the boyes eyelids, there was nothing 
at all done, no kind of change, and Father Finachty thereupon (i.e., 
so soon as the boy had the second time answered, he could see nothing 
at all) very carelessly, without any further ceremony or notice taken 
thereof, giving over and turning from this blind boy, to some other 
of those by, that expected their turn, but had no visible disease or 
evil, and practising upon them. When I had so particularly ob- 
served this of that blind boy, what my lord Clancarty had long 
before told me, presently came to my mind, viz., that in his own 
presence at Thurls, Finachty disowned the power of curing meer 
natural diseases. It remained therefore now, that I should see him 
practise on the young girle, that was said to be troubled with spirits, 
or fairies. For it growing late, there was an ordinary countrey- 
woman standing by that came to me, and pray’d me to speak to him 
for her daughter, a young well-complexioned girle of about thirteene 
or fourteene years old, that they might be dispatched in time, as 
having two miles to go out of town that evening to Crumling* (a vil- 
lage near Dublin) where she said she dwelled. I asked the woman 
what her daughter ailed? She answered that lately her girle having 
gone abroad into the fields, she returned home much troubled with 
some apparition of spirits she had there seen, and continued ever 
Since troubled with them, especially at night. This occasion I em- 
braced the more willingly, that I doubted not his extraordinary gift 
(if any he had) consisted only ih exorcising spirits, or curing such 
distempers as commonly proceeded (or at least were supposed to 
proceed) from such evils, spirits or fairies; though, at the same 
time, I considered well enough not only that there nothing was visi- 
ble to, nor perceptible by any other of us there present of any such 
afflicting that young maid, but also that meer imagination, and heat of 
blood, or some other accident distempering her brain, might have 
made her apprehend the trouble of spirits, where all the evil was 
from other causes, and such as were natural in her own body or 
constitution. However, because I thought withall she was such a 


* Now Crumlin—a corruption of the Irish Cruim ghlinn, literally the 
crooked glen, 
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sort of demoniack as all the very worst of those (in that country then) 
commonly reputed demoniacks by him and his admirers, I was desirous 
to see on this occasion the method of his practice on such. And there. 
fore prayed him to turn to that maid, and examine both herself and 
mother, and then proceed with her as he thought fit, because it 
was growing late, and they had a longer way to go than others that 
night. He yields readily, and seems glad of the opportunity, when I 
told him she was said to be troubled with spirits. And, after some 
few questions put by him to the mother in publick before us all, he 
says he must speak in private to the girl, and thereupon takes her 
away with him to another more private room, where none was but 
he and she together, and there remains so for a pretty while, I sup- 
pose examining herself more strictly ; though it seemed somewhat 
strange to me, that at least desire me to goe along with him, and be 
present all the while (at least in the same room) at any even whatsoever 
such private examination, the rather, that I was the only church-man 
with him that whole afternoon. At last he calls for me, and with 
me as many of the rest go as pleased, or could well stand in the small 
room where he was. We found the young girl placed by him ina 
chair just against the window, that is, her face turned thither, and 
the casement opened. Then he stands over her, falls to his formal 
adjurations, and after he had signed her several times with the cross 
on the head and fore-head, within a while asks her, where she felt 
her evil? and upon her answer, that in her neck, or shoulder, arme, 
or side, &c., pursues it, still from limb to limb with crossing that 
part of her body, and continuing still his exorcism. Then he de- 
mands again and again, was she well yet, or did she feel it elsewhere ? 
Sometime she answered, she was well and felt nothing any more, but 
then he box’d her, and told her she lyed; and then also, but after 
some further adjuration by him, she crys here, or there, viz., in some 
other part of her body ; where he pursues it in the same method till 
he comes down to her feet, and then rubs hard, or rather strikes, 
or stroaks hard her foot with his own over it in a sloping manner, so 
that her toe was the last he touched with his sole, as pretending to 
drive out the devil from that last habitation, or retreat of his into 
her toe. Then bids her look stedfastly through the casement or 
opening of the window, and tell what she had seen there, and how 
many go out that way. And, if she demurred upon her answer, 
threatens her, and so leads her to confess she had seen some go out. 
Then again he asked her what more did she see? or did she not see 
a great mountain far off, and a great fire upon it, anda great number 
of black fellows fighting, and killing, and chopping one another in 
pieces, and throwing also one another into the fire? when she had 
answered ves, then he renews more vehemently his conjurations. 
Wherein (as I took particular notice) he used even from the begin- 
ning of his exorcisme, to insert a special command to a hundred 
thousand devils, enjoyning them to come from hell and carry away 
that evil spirit, companion of theirs, or those many such that pos- 
sessed or molested this creature of God, and to leave her thenceforth 
free from their vexation, &c, But it seemed, nevertheless, even by 
his own confession in that very place and time, before and to us all 
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present, that some of these evil spirits (at least some of those saa 
tended by him to have possessed her) continued still extream refrac- 
tory and stubborn. For after he had tyred himself, and well nigh 
wearied the beholders (at least me, I am sure), it growing very late, 
andhe having once more asked the girl, whether she did not find herself 
well ? and she answering yea, he told her she lyed ; andthenconverting 
himself to the beholders, but particularly to the mother, declared, 
she was strongly yet possessed, she must come or be brought to him 
again at better leasure, and that he must take much more paines with 
her than he could for that — Whereupon all parted. How 
well satisfied others were, I know not; but sure I am I was myself 
much troubled at all I had seen and heard ; not being void even of 
some suspitious thoughts coming on me (whether I would or no), 
that the reason of his retiring first in private with the girl, was only 
to catechise her how to behave herself, and answer to the questions 
he should put her in publick as soon as he called us in. However, I 
clearly saw he gave no proofs that day of any miraculous gift for 
curing either the one or other sort of diseases ; I mean, either those 
proceeding immediately from some extraordinary diabolical opera- 
tion, or those which have other immediate ordinary causes visible or 
natural. And yet I dared not judge that he had no such gift, 
although he failed that time ; but rather, would even then perswade 
myself he might have it in some occasions, and in order to some per- 
sons, according to the good pleasure and mercy of God; being con- 
tinued even then in so favorable an opinion of him by the returning 
memory of what was lately written of him from London, and what 
some others told me, but especially of what Geoffrey Brown related. 
And yet withal I could not but judge out of what I had myself that 
day seen, his great proffer could be no less than subject to a very 
great contingency. Notwithstanding which judgment of mine and 
of nany others too, declared again and again by myself to him, I saw 
his confidence always such in demanding licence for the more public 
tryal before mentioned, that I would even shut my own eyes a little 
longer, and see only with his. Which was the reason that upon his 
coming to lye at one Mr. Raughter’s (his own countrey-man), in 
Kennedy-lane within two or three doors to my lodging, I not only 
visited him again early in a morning, but (finding him there on his 
knees all alone at his private devotions) desired him to sign with the 
sign of the cross myself, from the crowne of my head to the very 
soales of my feet, in every part of my body, and pray over me ; 
telling him I had a little spice of the scurvy for many years, encreas- 
ing still more and more by my sedentary life, and though not with 
pain, yet often with weakness, and numbness of my arms and legs, 
besides other evident signs thereof, especially spots of all colours of 
the rainbow to-day appearing, and next day again disappearing. And 
certainly during all the time he signed my limbs, and prayed over me, 
he standing, and I kneeling, no man I think could ever have less 
prejudice or more resignation than I had, even in order I mean to his 
gift, or effect thereof on myself: being as before and after, so at that 
time resolved not to frame any judgment of him out of his want of 
suceess On me, Nay nor on any other one, or more persons whatsoever 
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practised on in private, but to suspend my judgment till I had seen 
the success of the public tryal himself desired. So far was I all 
along unto the very last from either disaffection to, or prejudice 
against Father Finachty. Though as neither in, or from this prac- 
tice, or effect thereof on myself: so neither in, or from that I had 
seen of his on others, I could see any argument for him.” 


The lord lieutenant, on his return to Dublin, was informed 
of Finachty’s request for permission to cure publicly any 
number of invalids that might be produced, to which the 
duke was pressed to accede, that the priest’s miraculous 
powers might be finally tested. Ormond, after some hesitation, 
agreed to grant the required licence, and on Finachty re-assert- 
ing his readiness to cure, indiscriminately, persons afflicted with 
every variety of disease, his excellency promised that everything 
should be prepared for the public trial in two or three days:— 


‘‘ Much about that same time,” continues Walsh, “ Father Finachty 
sent and came also himself to let me know, he had now stayed six 
whole weeks in town expecting that licence, and occasion ; adding, 
that he could stay no longer for it (but would depart to Connaught) 
if not suddenly granted. He withal soon after, and early in the 
morning sends me word, that he would say mass privately in my 
lodging, and accordingly comes, and says in a private oratory 
I had there, myself serving him at mass. When he had done, and 
was come down and sat at a fire (for it was winter and cold weather) 
ready to drink his morning’s draught with a toast, which was pre- 
paring him there, he complaining of weakness, and drowth, by rea- 
son of the continual sweat every night, whereunto he had been for 
some days before and then subject, in comes to that same room, un- 
expectedly, sir William Petit,* knight, a learned acute physitian, and 
great traveller, and with him another ingenious young gentleman, 
Mr. Robert Southwel, likewise for some years a traveller in other 
parts of Europe, both of them Protestants, and both of my acquain- 
tance. I, having known nothing of their coming or cause thereof, 
did think they only came to see myself, as at least Mr. Southwel 
used sometimes to do. But it appeared after, that sir William Petit 
was commanded by the lord lieutenant to go together with one doctor 
Yarner another Protestant physitian, and find me out, and tell me how 
the sick persons were now in town, and all other matters ready of 


* For a memoir of sir W. Petty, see the essay on his ‘* Survey of 
Ireland,” A.1). 1655-6, Ir1sa QUARTERLY Review, Vol. II. Sir Robert 
Southwell, above referred to, was born near Kinsale in 1635; he was 
appointed privy counsellor to Charles II., and employed as envoy to 
Portugal, Flanders, and Brandenburgh ; William III. created him 
secretary of state for Ireland, and he died in 1702, having been five 
times elected president of the Royal Society. 
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their side, and bid me therefore give notice thereof to Father Finachty 
that he might fix his day, his place, and company he would have present 
of his side. Now because sir William could not meet then with 
Doctor Yarner, he brought along with him Mr. Southwell, who both 
could shew him the way to my lodgings, and was willing enough to 
come upon such an occasion, which suspended the thoughts of 
many. This was the cause of their coming, as my lord lieute- 
nant told me after at night ; for they did not, as being surprised 
with a sudden curiosity, when they saw one with me, and that to 
their question asking me aside, who it was? I answered, he was 
a person they would perhaps desire to be acquainted with, even the 
famed wonder-working priest Father James Finachty. For I had no 
sooner told them so, then without any further reply or ceremony, 
they both go to the fire where he sate, and sitting down by him 
(who seemed at first to take no great notice of them) sir William 
Petty being next him begins to speak to him in this manner, or at 
least (I am sure) to this purpose: Father, I have ofa long time heard 
much of you, and lately much more than formerly. For my own 
part, | am on this occasion, and for what concerns religion, as a piece 
of white paper. You may write in my soul what you please as to the 
way of worshipping God, if you attest that way by plain miracle. 
And therefore if you do by your prayer remove this wart which 
you see on my finger (and thereupon showed that finger of his hand, 
and the wart thereon) I will presently declare myself of your reli- 
gion. So soonas I heard sir William out, I thought it high time for 
me to interpose, as knowing his acuteness in philosophy, and Father 
Finachty’s dulness even in matters of divinity. And therefore I 
desired sir William to consider better of what he proposed; and 
how unsutable it was to the ordinary custom we read of saints in- 
voking God, and applying themselves immediately to him for a fa- 
vour above nature to such as desired their intercession.— Which 
being over, he recollects himself again; and attacks anew Father 
Finachty, telling him, that he had in truth an infirmity which was 
very troublesome to him. Iam purblind, Father (says he) I can read 
at such or such a distance very near my eyes ; but cannot a word at 
any other wherein others do. If you will cure me of this trouble- 
some infirmity, I shall humbly and religiously acknowledge, as I 
ought, God's both merciful and wonderful hand therein. I had by 
chance walked over towards the window on the other side of the 
room, when, and as soon as sir William had ended these few words of 
his later proposal. But sooner than I was half way returned back, 
I saw Father Finachty first standing up, then saying to sir William, 
‘Let us try ;’ and then also immediately advancing a few steps and 
kneeling, his back being turned to them, and his face to the wall ; 
and consequently by private prayer to God, preparing himself to his 
other exercise, viz., both of praying audibly over, and visibly cross- 
ing sir William’s eyes, and invoking God to cure him there in all 
our presence. I was truly much perplexed at the suddenness of the 
Father's resolution ; but had no time to consider when the foresaid 
two gentlemen sir William and Mr. Southwel came where I stood, 
asking me very concernedly, what they should do? What (said I) 
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other than to lay yourselves likewise to your knees reverently behind 
him, and pray heartily, but first preparing yourselves inwardly with a 
lively faith and hope and love of God, and consequently, with a 
true and full repentance of all your sins, and effectual resolutions of 
a new life, and then beg of God, that for the passion of his own 
beloved our Saviour Christ, your incredulity or other sins, may not 
obstruct his mercy or his grace to be shewn (said I to you sir 
William) by the ministry of that good man, who now prepares to 
practice on, and invoke God over you. Whereupon the two gentle. 
men laid themselves immediately to their knees, and I also with them 
on mine, praying devoutly. As soon as Father Finachty rose, I gave 
him a priestly stole to put about his neck, and the Aspersorium to 
sprinkle them first with holy water; both which he used, as the 
manner is. Then having placed sir William standing betwixt him 
and the light of the window, he himself also standing, falls a crossing 
both the purblind eyes, and saying loud in all our hearing a short 
Latin prayer, and a prayer too proper only for eyes. And then 
having done his whole exercise over (1 know not whether once onely, 
or oftener) he bid sir William take the Bible, and try whether he 
could read it in the same distance other men do commonly. Sir 
William takes the book very readily, and was so desirous and hopeful 
too of amendment (as himself said presently) that at the first opening 
of the book he thought his sight mightily mended ; but then imme- 
diately finding his own errour, and that he could not read but as 
before, he tells Father Finachty, how it was. Whereupon all the 
former method of crossing and praying was repeated the second time 
by the Father; and the second time also was sir William desired by him 
to try again whether he could read the book otherwise than before. 
But upon sir William trying so the second time, and then answering, 
he could not, Father Finachty, without further attempt or ceremony, 
or word spoken by him, turns aside, pulls off his stole, puts on his 
hat, goes over to, and takes his former seat at the fire with his back 
turned to us, even as unconcernedly as might be. Sir William, 
perceiving there was no more to be expected, puts on also his hat, 
comes to me at the window, and asks whether I had ever read any 
thing in necromancy? I answered, I had not. Truly (says he) no 
more have I in all my life until within these two days, when by meer 
chance, going to a certain house in town, I lighted on a book which 
I am now to show you, and withal therein to a word, the very prayer 
that Father Finachty hath now prayed over my eyes. For in my 
reading so lately this book through, I remember that very form 0 

prayer amongst others to be therein. Which having said, he draws 
out of his pocket a thick octavo Latin book, in a fair writing Italian 
or Roman hand, the title thereof pretending it to have been written 
by Frater Petrus Lombardus minor in civitate magna Alexandria, 
and the subject altogether necromancy; as by turning it over an 

looking on the schemes and prayers, and other matters, I could not 
myself but presently see; as neither can I deny, that the very 
same prayer of Father Finachty was immediately turned to by -« 
William, and showed to me ales I looked further into that book: 
only, to my best remembrance there was some little alteration © 
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some few words; but an alteration I confess that was nothing ma- 
terial.” 


Petty thereupon offered to wager one hundred pounds in gold, 
that he would cure as many as I’inachty out of a given num- 
ber, andentered into a discourse to prove that the supposed 
cures performed by the priest were purely effected by the ima- 
gination ; that his object in collecting large numbers together 
was a reliance on the probability that some of these individuals 
might, at the time, be actually recovering from their previous 
sickness, which was never reflected upon by the vulgar, who as- 
cribed their restoration to the miraculous agency of the operator. 
And so, adds our author, “leaving me the foresaid book of 
necromancy for a day or two, to peruse it through at my lei- 
sure; he and Mr. Southwell parted without so much as sa- 
luting, or bidding good morrow to, or taking at all further 
notice of I'ather Finachty, though sitting still at the fire in 
the same room, but in truth regarding them as little, or at 
least seeming not to regard them, nor be at all concerned in 
them, or their talk, for he could not but hear every word.” On 
the night succeeding this incident, the lord lieutenant informed 
Walsh that arrangements had been made for Finachty to per- 
form publicly on the following day, the selection of the place 
being left to himself; Drs. Yarner and Petty undertaking 
to produce the necessary number of invalids. When this was 
communicated to Finachty, he seemed much troubled, stated 
that his health was then too much impaired to permit him to 
go through the exorcisms, and added that the trial should be 
deferred until he had returued from Connacht, whither he in- 
tended to journey on the following day, there being then in 
town “some horses returning that way, which, as belonging 
to friends of his, were offered to him whereby to save charges.” 
In reply to this, Walsh pointed out to Finachty his inconsis- 
tency in thus shrinking from the public trial which 
he had so long solicited, and offered, moreover, to be him- 
self at the expense of his journey to Connacht, saying in 
conclusion, “you shall have for as long as you will this 
chamber, and that closet with the books in it, and the private 
oratory above your head, and a servant to attend you, and 
meat and drink (and physick too if you please), and whatever 
else even company or loneliness, untill you find yourself 
recruited perfectly wherein you think yourself decayed : and | 
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will, in the mean time, both excuse you and put off the day of 
public appearance till then.” Moved by these arguments, 
Finachty promised to remain and appear on the following day ; 
on this assurance, says Walsh, “I took leave with him for 
that night, not doubting the sincerity of his promise, and left 
him there in my own chamber, and bed, leaving also, one to 
attend and serve him if he had wanted anything, and went 
myself to lye in the private oratory that was in the same 
house over his head. But I was scarce out of my bed, when 
unexpectedly, even by the break of day, I saw him even also 
as accoutred for a march, come up into that room where | 
lay, and telling me in plain terms, [ must excuse him, in that 
finding himself not well, he must and would be gone out of 
town presently, and take his journey to Connacht; praying 
me withal to excuse him to the lord lieutenant, and assure his 
grace that so soon as he recovered his health and strength, 
he would not fail to come (if I called him) and perform what 
was either expected from him or himself had offered.” All 
further expostulation to divert him from his purpose was 
ineffectual, nor could he be induced even to write a letter to 
the lord lieutenant, specifying the reasons for his sudden 
withdrawal. Walsh, however, begged him not to hold any 
“fields” during his progress to Lochrea, “and then remem- 
bering how he had (though indirectly) but the last mght 
insinuated some want, I gave him,” says Walsh, “ what money I 
had in my pocket, i. e. about fourteen shillings; which having 
taken, he departed from me ; yet he had the confidence, within 
two hours after, even that very morning before he left the 
town, to send me a little printed English book (in twelves or 
sixteens) of his own miracles done in London.” 

After his retreat from Dublin, Finachty fell into obscurity, 
having been forbidden to practice his exorcisms by the arch- 
bishop of Tuam, whose censure he had incurred for having 
nearly driven mad some weak-minded people at Portumna, 
and for publicly declaring that “all the women in Ireland 
were specially possessed of the Devil.” 

Finachty had not long retired, when a new wonder worker 
appeared in the person of Valentine Greatracks or Greatrix, 
a respectable Protestant gentleman of Affane, clerk of the 
peace, and a magistrate of the county of Cork. His mode of 
operating appears to have been similar to that of Finachty, as 
described at page 618, whence he acquired the name of “ the 
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Stroaker.” His treatment of Thoresby’s brother, for vio- 
lent pains in the head and back, is described as follows : “ Mr. 
Greatracks, coming by accident to the house, gave present ease 
to his head, by only stroking it with his hands. He then fell 
to rub his back, which he most complained of; but the pain 
immediately fled from his hand to his right thigh; then he 
ursued it with his hand to his knee; from thence to his 
4 aucle, and foot, and, at last, to his great toe. As 
it fell lower, it grew more violent, and when in his toe 
it made him roar out, but upon rubbing there it vanished.” 
Vast crowds of diseased persons flocked after Greatracks, 
and he was brought to England expressly to cure vis- 
countess Conway; although unsuccessful in that and many 
other cases, Boyle, Cudworth, and Wilkins bore testimony 
to the efficacy of his treatment in several instances; and the 
philosophers of the time defined his healing faculty “ as a 
sanative contagion in the body, which had an antipathy to 
some particular diseases and not to others.” Of the termina- 
tion of his career nothing appears to be known, except that 
he was satirized by St. Evremond; and a writer of the day 
tells us that, “ not long after his practices on folks in London, 
he went out like the snuff of a candle, just as Finachty did.” 
On the attainder of sir William Kennedy, in 1703, twelve 
houses, which he held in fee, in Kennedy’s-lane, were confis- 
cated to the crown. One of those is described as “a large 
brick house, in good repair, has cellars under the whole house, 
is two storeys and a half high, and has a back-side, being the 
queen’s bench office, with a waste plot of ground joimng 
thereto, breadth in front sixty-four feet, rere forty-six feet, 
depth thirty-eight feet.” Dr. Richard Hemsworth, president 
of the Irish college of physicians, in 1735, was one of the re- 
sidents of this locality in the last century ; and the king’s bench 
office, although removed for a time to School-house-lane, was 
re-transferred, in 1745, to Kennedy’s-lane, where, together with 
the office of the court of exchequer and that of the chief 
remembrancer, it continued to be held till the year 1785. 
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Arr, I11.—FASHION IN POETRY AND THE POBTS 


OF FASHION. 


. The Works of the Right Honourable Sir Charles Hanbury 


Williams, K.B., Ambassador to the Courts of Russia, 
Saxony, Sc. From the Originals in the possession of his 
Grandson, the Right Hon. the Earl of Essex: With 
Notes by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 3 vols, 8vo. 
London: Edward Jeffrey and Son. 1822. 


. Lyra Urbanica, or The Social Effusions of the celebrated 


Captain Charles Morris, of the late Life-Guards. 2 vols. 
Svo. London: Richard Bentley. 1840. 


3. Poems. By the late Hon. William R. Spencer. 1 vol. 


y0st Svo. London: James Cochrane and Co. 41835. 
t 8 Lond James Cochrane and C 1835 


. The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis, author of 


“ The Monk,’ “ Castle Spectre,” Sc., with many Pieces 
in Prose and Verse never before published. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Henry Colburn. 1839. 


. Letters to Julia, in Rhyme; to which are added Lines 


written at Ampthill Park. By Henry Luttrell. Third 
Kdition. 1 vol. post 8vo. London: John Murray. 
1822. 


. Comic Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. By the late James 


Smith, Esq., one of the Authors of “ The Rejected Ad- 
dresses ; with a Selection from his Correspondence, and 
Memoir of his Life. Udited by his brother, Horace Smith, 
Esq. Second Edition. 2 vols 8vo. London: Henry 
Colburn. 1841. 


. The Life and Remains of Theodore Edward Hook. By the 


Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham, B.A., author of “The Life 
of Thomas Ingoldsby.” 2 vols. 8vo. London : Richard 
Bentley. 1849. 


. Songs, Ballads, and other Poems. By the late Thomas 


Haynes Bayly. Edited by his widow, with a Memoir of 
the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Richard Bentley. 
S44. 


Lireraturg, like all other employments to which men devote 
their talents, has had its fashions, its phases, and its varieties. 
Poetry, however, seems to have been peculiarly selected as the 
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chiefest branch of literature upon which the learned and the 
clever have exercised their genius, and in torturing metres 
they have never ceased to rack their powers of invention, ex- 
celling, in all their fullest perfections of exuberant efflorescence, 
the wonderfully empty nothings exemplified by that prince of 
puppies, Sev Pircie Shafton, in his elaborated Kuphuisms, 

We love the study of literary history—its eccentricities 
and its fanciful fopperies, and there is no stranger page 
in all the records of mental glories and mental Bae 
ness than that exemplified by the follies of literary fa- 
shions. ‘These fashions have prevailed in all ages and in all 
countries. ‘The Greeks, so subtile in genius and perfect in 
taste; the Romans, so wide and all-embracing in the grand 
scope of their literature, and in another epoch the French, so 
bizarre in intellect—learning and folly commingled—all have 
had their literary fashions and ingenuities of metres. The 
wittiest and the wisest, the most holy and the most grave, the 
learned and the thoughtful, the man of study and the man of 
pleasure, have each contributed to the literary fashions of their 
time, and genius has frequently forsaken its sterner duties to 
try its powers among the lighter sports of Parnassus. The 
favorite poetical ingenuities have been, in all times, those called 
acrostics, centos, figure verses, retrograde verses, alliterative 
verses, lipogrammatic verses, and chronograms ; these forms of 
metres were known to the Greeks and Romans, but, as we 
shall hereafter find, were cultivated most assiduously in France, 
where also other styles of rhyme twisting and mental gymnas- 
tics were invented. ‘To France, indeed, nearly all the fanciful 
forms of verse are due, whether the debt be considered credita- 
ble or otherwise ; whilst from that country, too, have sprung 
the whole race of Poets of Fashion. 

The acrostic is a very ancient form of verse, and when pro- 
perly used, can only be composed by the initial letters of each 
line forming, when read in order, some particular word. It 
has, however, been varied in many instances, and now we may 
consider any formation of letters in a poem, by which the name 
or word required can be produced, an acrostic. ‘Thus, in the 
Bible, each verse of the thirty-third, and hundred and eighteenth 
psalms is commenced by one of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet ; and in the Greek Anthology there are, in the thirty- 
eighth chapter of the first book, two epigrams, one in praise of 
Bacchus, the other in praise of Apollo, composed of twenty- 
five verses—the first containing the design of the poem, the 
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remaining twenty-four verses, composed each of four words 
commencing with a particular letter of the Greek alphabet— 
ach initial word of the first verse commencing with A, the 
second with B, and so continuing to Z.  Priscien, the gram- 
marian, also wrote acrostics; but to Reban-Maur, abbot of 
Fulda, and afterwards bishop of Mayence, belongs the merit of 
a very remarkable and ingenious acrostic. About the year 1501 
he published a Latin treatise, or panegyric, on The Cross. The 
book consists of acrostic tatragons of thirty-five lines, each line 
containing thirty-five letters, and forming the figure of The 
Cross. 

We now insert one of these acrostics, showing the sacred 
symbol and its frame :— | 
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Acrostic poems were in vogue at Paris during the first half 
of the seventeenth century ; and as that was the age of pa- 
trons and of dedications, this species of verse was much em- 
ployed by the author in flattering the vanity of his friend. 
The most amusing and most ingenious we have seen, 18 that 
prefixed to a book published in Paris in the year 1633, bear- 
ing the titlh—Orisedle, ou Les Extrémes mouvements d'amou’, 
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tragi-comédie en cing actes, en vers, dédide & monseigneur Le 
Maréchal de Bassommerre. ‘The unfortunate writer of this 
acrostic must certainly have endured unheard-of tortures in 
composing his dedication. He wishes to express his admira- 
tion of Krangois de Bassompierre, and he thus accomplishes 


his task :-— 


wonder sur ses exploits un respect Javorable, 
BWendRe A tous les mortels sa faveuRado Gable, 

bs sAillir les destins et les vAincre p la fois, 
Zonobstatt tous les traits de li MWfortuZe méme. 
QonsidérerCombien son prince en seMret l'aime, 
Obdijecte } vOs~ haineux les sOins d'un bOn Frangois, 
mec me croiroJs vraiment atteInt WVingrate tude, 
mije ne vouS offrois ceS fruits de mon egtude, 
Wont le naif Dessein YD emande votre aveu; 

mt si vous agréBzcEs termes de la gupre, 


Wo urinant = sur le Bronze une fois Wassompierrre, 
Pu lieu de wArs, Apres on vous encroirp dieu, 

wm ans doute leSassautsgur les troupe®@ angloises 

mM ont digneg dempe gceher les ¢étrangere® noises, 


O18 leurs ecO ups redQublés subirent vOtre effort : 
3 ais sans JWettre en oubli come a heuregars bléme 
your naP procher vos Pas avec ne Netgtune méme 
ml fuyojt, dod lAnglois vInt recevo™r la mort 
MunecorE; mais le temps pour lhYure~ mf dispense, 
West Reignant mes escrits aux Rigueus du silence: 
HaRement peut-on voir sans guer RedésaWroy. 
Mn cela vous avez prévu vostr§ anagramme, 
Qui disposant mes vers par le fil de ma trame 
Vous dit! FAIS DES AMIS AUPRES DE CE BON ROY, 


England has little show in this species of literature, the 
Caba/, in the reign of Charles II. being the best known. This 
may arise from the circumstance that the national character 1s too 
grave and too matter-of-fact to enjoy or cultivate, a pursuit so 
frivolous and so unutilitarian. Such verses, however, as were 
frequently addressed to Louis XIV., might have been handed 
by Rochester to Charles IL., or by Tom Durfey to William 
IIT. y : 

_ Figure verses, or poems written in the shape of certain ob- 
jects, as, for example, a drinking song in the form of a bottle, 
are of very great antiquity. Vossius attributes their inven- 
tion to Simmias, the grammarian of Rhodes, who lived about 
three hundred and twenty-four vears before the Christian era. 
"heocritus is stated to have written a poem in praise of Pan’s 
flute, and forming its exact shape. Tt is a curious fact that 
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the Greeks squandered their genius upon these follies during 
the time in which their fame was highest, whilst the Romans 
turned to it only in the ages when their glory in art and lite. 
rature was declining. ‘The Italians have some very good spe- 
cimens of figure verses, as 1s evidenced by those preserved in 
Guinguené’s /istory, and in the Urania of Balthasar Bonifaccio, 
The chief figure versifier in the English language is old Put- 
tenham ; in his Art of Poesie he has inserted several of this 
class, and wrote, himself, two pillars to the fame of Queen 
Elizabeth. French poets, in writing figure verses, have been 
extremely ingenious. Rabelais makes Panurge’s speech in 
the “ dive bouteille” take the form of a flask ; and two chap- 
ters farther on he presents us a glass. Panard, however, is 
the poet who has been most successful in forming his figures. 
His bottle and glass are most admirably arranged ; and as 
very few of our readers are, we presume, acquainted with his 
works, we insert these two figures, giving first the bottle :— 


Que mon 
Flacon 


Me semble bon' 


~ 


Sans lui 
Lennui 
Me nuit, 
Me suit, 
Je sens 
Mes sens 
Mourants, 
Pesants. 
Quand je le tiens, 
Dieux! que je suis bien! 
Que son aspect est agréable! 
Que je fais cas de ces divins présents! 
Ceat de son sein fécond, c'est de ses heureux flancs 
Que coule ce nectar si doux, si délectable, 

Qui rend = tous les esprits, tous les cocurs satisfaits 
Cher objet de mes veux, tu fais toute ma gloire; 
fant que mon cour vivra, de tes charmants  bienfaits 

fl saura conserver la fidelle mémoire. 
Ma muse A te louer se consacre & jamais. 
fantoOt dans un caveau, tantdét sous une treille, 
Ma lyre, de ma voix accompagnant le son, 
Répétera cent fois cette aimable chanson 
Reégne sans fin, ma charmante bouteille, 


Regne Sans CeNRE mon chet flacon. 
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We next present the glass ;— 


Nous ne pouvons rien trouver sur la terre 
Qui soit si bon, ni si beau que le verre 
Du tendre amour berceau charmant, 
C'est toi, champétre fougére, 
C'est toi qui sers & faire 
L*heureux instrument 
Oud souvent pétille, 
Mousse et brille 
Le jus qui rend 
Gai, riant, 
Content. 
Quelle  douceu 
1] porte au coeur! 
Tot, 
Tot, 
Tot, 
Quon men donne, 
Qu'on. lentonne; 
Tot, 
he 
Tot, 
Qu'on men donne, 
Vite et comme il faut: 
Lion y voit sur ces flots chéris 
Nager l'allégresse et les ris. 

Figure verses seem not to have been fashionable, to any 
considerable extent in England; and they and their writers 
have been satirized by Ben Jonson, and ‘Tom Nash. 

Lipogrammatic poems are those in which some letter of the 
alphabet is omitted. This species of folly is very ancient, and 
is generally attributed to Lasus, the poet of Hermione, in 
Peloponnessus, who lived five hundred years before Christ. 
He was considered one of the wise men of Greece, and proved 
his ingenuity, if not his good sense, by composing an Ode to 
the Centaurs, and a Hymn to Ceres, in which he omitted the 
letter 8. In this he was imitated by Pindar. Nestor, a poet 
who lived under Severus, wrote an Iliad, in twenty-four books, 
each of which wanted some letter of the alphabet—A being 
omitted in the first, B in the second, and so on through the 
twenty-four letters. Tryphiodorus, who lived in the fifth century - 
of the Christian era, followed this example, and wrote an Odyssey 
upon the same lipogrammatic plan. Referring to this work of 
'ryphiodorus, Addison writes :— 


“Tt must have been very pleasant to have seen this poet avoiding 
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the reprobate letter, as much as another would a false quantity, and 
making his escape from it through the several Greek dialects, when 
he was pressed with it in any particular syllable. For the most apt 
and elegant word in the whole language was rejected, like a diamond 
with a flaw in it, if it appeared blemished with a wrong letter. | 
shall only observe upon this head, that if the work I have here men. 
tioned had been now extant, the Odyssey of Tryphiodorus, in all 
probability, would have been oftener quoted by our learned pedants, 
than the Odyssey of Homer. What a perpetual fund would it have 
been of obsolete words and phrases, unusual barbarisms and rustici- 
ties, absurd spellings, and complicated dialects? I make no question 
but it would have been looked upon as one of the most valuable trea- 
suries of the Greek tongue.” 


Closely connected, in fashion and fancy, with lipogrammatic 
poems, are those verses entitled, alliterative. The Roman 
poet Ennius has given many specimens of this puerility, and 
of acrostic verses. The following lines afford an example of 
his alhiterative powers :— 

“QO, Tite, tute, Tati, tibi tanta tyranne tulisti, 
At, tuba terribili sonitu tarantara dixit.” 

It was the production of such verses as these, considered 
with relation to the elegance of his translations and imita- 
tions, that induced Ovid to write of this poet,— 


ee 


Knnius ingenio maximus—arte rudis.” 


Hugbald, a monk, who died in the year 930, wrote his poem, 
De Laude Calvorum, for the purpose of gaining the friendship 
of Charles the Bald, to whom it is dedicated. It consists of 
thirty-six verses, each line commencing with the letter C. The 
Christus Crucifivus, written in 1576, consists of twelve hun- 
dred lines, each commencing wifh the letter C; and the 
cloister, resolving not to be outdone in inutility by the school, 
George Héris, a Carmelite monk of Liege, wrote, in the year 
1680, his Carmelus Triumphans, in praise of the illustrious 
members of his order. In the chapters devoted to saints, the 
first letter in each word is the initial letter of the subject of the 
panegyric. 

The most famous of these alliterative poems is that by Leo 
Placentius, printed in the Nug@ Venales, and known as Pugna 
Porcorum. In this poem all the words begin with the letter 
P. The succeeding lines furnish a good specimen of the 
whole :— 


Plaudite poreelli; porcorum pigra proparo 
Progreditur, plures porci pinguedine pleni 
Pagnantes pergunt. Pecudum pars prodigiosa 
Verturbat pede petrosas plerumque plateas ; 
Pars portentose populorum prata profanat 
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The French have not cultivated this class of verses in their 
own language. ‘Tabourot is the only poet who has tried it at 
any length ; and his lines do not bear reprinting in this age. 
In England, Robert, or, more properly, William, Langland, 
the author of Zhe Vision of Piers Ploughman, is the chief 
writer of alliterative verse. ‘The Anglo-Saxons never em- 
ployed rhyme, but seem to have substituted alliteration ; 
Langland preserved the latter in his poem, with the addition 
of the former. However, according to Wright’s edition of 
The Vision, Langland’s observance of the alliteration is not 
very strict. 

Anagrams afford another very remarkable instance of fashion 
in poetry. ‘The earliest anagrams are found in the Cassandra 
of the Greek poet Lycophron, who lived about two hundred and 
eighty-five years before our era, and from his days to the pre- 
sent this species of composition has been much cultivated. By 
philosophers, poets, authors of all classes, it has been widely 
employed. Roger Bacon, in the eleventh chapter to his book, 
De Secretis Operibus artis et nature, is supposed to explain 
the composition of gunpowder, under the form of an anagram, 
in the following words :—‘ Sed tamen salis petra Zuru vopo 
vir can utriet sulfuris, et sic facies tonitrum et coruscationem, 
si scias artificium ; videas tamen utrum loquar in enigmate vel 
secundum veritatem.” The anagram is “ carvonu pulveri 
trito,’ put for “carbonum pulvere trito.” Rabelais, as is 
known, published the first two volumes of his book under the 
name “ Alcofrias Nasier,” being the anagram of Frangois 
Rabelais. Indeed, so general had the fashion of writing in 
this style become in the sixteenth century, that Daurat, a poet 
who died in the year 1588, passed for a sage from the great 
facility which he displayed in forming anagrams from names, 
or as Bayle writes—“ I] passait pour un grand devin en ce 
genre-la, et plusieurs personnes illustres lui donnérent leur 
nom a anagrammatiser.” No class of men escaped this mania ; 
and there 1s a poem entitled La Magdeleine, composed by a 
Carmelite friar called Pierre de Saint-Louis, in which he has 
formed anagrams from the names of all the popes, the kings of 
France, the emperors, the generals of his order, and of nearly 
all the saints, and he fancied, as did those who, as stated above, 
resorted to Daurat, that the destinies of men could be discovered 
ii the anagrams of their names. So common, we find, was this 
belief, that a German named Froben, published, in the year 
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1608, a book upon the art of making anagrams, under the 
title Anagrammatopaia. 

Whilst the odd fancy for these absurdities was cherished, 
a strange circumstance occurred in Poland, proving that 
there is no step in folly so foolish, that beyond it another, still 
more childish, may not be taken. very body has heard of 
“the poetry of motion,” but to many the following compli- 
mentary anagram in shoe buckles, must be new. In the year 
1639, young Stanislas Leczinski, a member of an ancient 
Polish family, returned home from a long tour, and it was 
resolved to celebrate the event by a ballet. ‘The dances were 
executed by thirteen persons, each wearing a shoe buckle, on 
which was raised in gold in large character, one of the letters 
forming the words Lescinta Domus. ‘The ballet was com- 
prised in six acts, and at the end of each the dancers placed 
themselves in such positions that the letters on the shoe 
buckles formed the following words :— 

Ist Act. Domus Lescinia, 4th Act. Mane, Sidus Loci. 


2nd Act. Ades Incolumis. 5th Act. Sis Columna Dei. 
3rd Act. Omnis Es Lucida. 6th Act. I, Scande solium. 


On the other fooleries in rhyme, such as the retrograde 
verses, which can be read backward, as in the following line— 


“ Roma, tibi subito motibus ibit amor ;” 


of the centos made up of fragments of various poems, we shall 
not dwell, but conclude this portion of our paper with a speci- 
men of the echo verses. It seems that with the exception of 
an epigram of Martial’s, and a few pieces in the Anthologia, 
this description of verse was not in vogue at Rome ; it was, 
however, much admired by the Greeks. Rabelais has em- 
ployed this species of composition in the chapter entitled. 
“Comment Panurge se consille 4 Pantagruel, pour s¢avoir s il 
doibt marier.” Amongst the French poets there were many 
who wrote rather clever verses in this echo style ; the follow- 
ing, by Joachim Dubellay, supposed to be a dialogue between 
a lover and Echo, was long considered very admirable :— 
Piteuse Echo, qui erres en ce bois, 


Reponds au son de ma piteuse voix. 
yoo ai-je pu ce grand mal concevoir * 


{lui mote ainsi de raison le devoir ? De vow 
Qui est Vauteur de ces maux advenus ? Venus 
fomment en sont tous mes sens devenus ¢ Nuds 


{Qu etais-je avant dentrer dans ce passage ; Sage. 


Tindintenant que sens ie en mon courage ¢ Raue 
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Qu'est-ce qu'aimer et s’en plaindre souvent?’ Vent. 


Que suis-je done lorsque le coeur en fend ? Enfant. 
Qui est la fin de prison si obscure? Cure. 
Dis-moi quelle est celle pour qui j’endure ? Dure. 
Sent-elle point la douleur qui me point! Point. 


0 que cela me vient mal a point ! 

Me faut-il done (6 débile entreprise !) 
Lacher ma proie avant que l’'avoir prise? 
St vaut-il mieux avoir ca@ur moins hautain, 
Qu'‘ainsi languir sous espoir incertain. 


Erasmus has also employed these echos in his dialogue be- 
tween Juvenis et Echo, thus— 
Juvents.—-Cupio paucis te consulere, si vacat. 
Ecuo.—Vacat. 
Juvents.-—Et si venio tibi gratus juvenis. 


Ecuo.—Venis 
Juvents.--Sed potesne mihi et de futuris dicere verum, Echo ? 


Ecno. "EX, ete. 

Samuel Butler, with that acute perception of the absurd and 
frivolous so remarkable in all his works, has not permitted this 
fashion of verse to pass unnoticed. He thus satirizes it in 
Hudibras :— 


He rag'd and kept as heavy a coil as Am not I here to take thy part? 

Stout Herculus for loss of Hylas ; Then what has quailed thy stubborn heart ¢ 
Forcing the vallies to repeat Have these bones rattled and this head 

rhe accents of his sad regret ; So often in thy quarrel bled ? 

He beat his breast, and tore his hair, Nor did I ever winch or grudge it 

For loss of his dear crony Bear, For thy dear sake. Quoth she, Mum, budget. 
That Echo, from the hollow ground, Think’st thou ‘twill not be laid i’ the dish 
His doleful wailings did resound Thou turn’d’st thy back? Quoth Echo, Pish! 
More wistfully, by many times, To run from those th’ hadst overcome 

Than in small poets’ splayfoot rhymes, Thus cowardly ? Quoth Echo, Mum. 

That makes her, in their ruthful stories, But what a vengeance makes thee fly 

To answer to int'rrogatories, From me too, as thine enemy? 

And most unconscionably depose Or, if thou hadst no thought of me, 

fo things of which she nothing knows ; _ Nor what I have endur'd for thee, 

And when she has said all she can say, Yet shame aud honour might prevail 

Tis wrested to the lover's fancy, To keep thee thus from turning tail: 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, | For who would grutch to spend his blood in 
Art thou fled? to my—Echo, Ruin. | His honour’s cause ? Quoth she, a Puddin. 


I thought th’ hadst scorn'd to budge a step 
For fear. Quoth Echo, Marry guep. 


Bouts-Rimés were, and indeed are still, a favorite species of 
amusement. According to the Dictionnaire de Trévoux, three 
rules must be observed in writing them. First, the rhymes 
must be bizarre; second, they cannot be altered ; third, they 
must show the subject of the poem. The following verses by 
7 Deshouliéres are particularly clever; the subject is 
fold :— 


Ce métal précieux, cette fatale pluie 

Qui vainquit Danaé, peut vaincre univers, 
Par lui les grands secrets sont souvent decouverts 
kt Pon ne répand pas de larmes qu'il n essute. 

Il semble que sans lui tout le bonheur vous pure; 

Les plus grandes cités deviennent des deserts, 


Les lieux les plus charmants sont pour nous des enfers. 
Entin, tout nous déplait, nous ¢ hoque et nous  ennure 
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I) faut, pour en avoir, ramper comme un lezard. 
Pour les plus grands défauts c’est un excellent fard. 

I} peut en un moment illustrer la canaille, 
I] donne de l’esprit au plus lourd animal ; 
I] peut forcer un mur, gagner une bataille, 
Mais il ne fait jamais tant de bien que de mal, 


This style of verse was calculated to become very popular, 
and we find the origin of Bouts-Rimés is thus stated in the 
Ménagiana: “Un jour Dulot se plaignit en présence de plu- 
sieurs personnes qu’on lui avait dérobé quelques papiers, et 
particuli¢rement trois cents sonnets qui’l regrettait plus que le 
reste. Quelqu’un ayant témoigné sa surprise qu’il en edt fait 
un si grand nombre, il répliqua que c’étaient des sonnets en 
blanc, c’est-d-dire des bouts-rimés de tous les sonnets qu'il 
avait envie de remplir. Cela sembla plaisant, et depuis on 
commenga a faire, par une espéce de jeu, dans les compagnies, 
ce que Dulot faisait s¢érieusement.” 


The verses soon became very fashionable, and the following 
lines were addressed, by that most exquisite of literary dandies, 
De Boufflers, to a lady of the court :— 


Quand je n‘aurais ni bras ni jambe, 
J’affronterais pour vous la balle et le —boulet, 
Ranimé par vos yeux, je me croirais ingambe, 
Kt je pourrais encor mériter un suuffiet. 

Protean verses are those which bear many forms, and can be 
read in various ways by a simple transposition of the words. 
One line, from the epigrams of Bernard Bauhuis, is said to be 
capable of 1,022 different formations—indeed it is given In 
these forms by Dupuy, in a volume published in 1617, bearing 
the title—Pietatis Thumata in Protheum parthenrcum unius 
libri versum numeris sive formis 1,022 variatum. The lines 
the following :— 


“Tot tibi sunt dotes, virgo, quot sidera ccelo.” 


The French admired this kind of verse, and the following, 
which will bear twenty-four different formations, 1s a very fair 
specimen :— 


“ Saint Honoré Avec sa pelle , 
Est honoré Dans sa chapelle. 


Chronograms were verses, or lines, in which the -— 
letters were so placed as to express dates and events. 4)€) 
were divided into Simple Chronograms and Double Chrono- 
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grams : the former expressed the date only, the latter not 
alone the date, but likewise the event commemorated. These 
lines are of very great antiquity. In the Dictionnaire de 
Trévoux, the following inscription, from a window in the 
church of St. Peter, at Aire, 1s given :— 


“bls septeM prebendas VbaldVIne dedIst1.” 


which gives M.L.V.V.IIII., or M.LXIIII., that is—1064. 
Upon one of the old clocks of the Tuileries the following 
chronogram appeared. ‘The first three lines contain the 
chronogram, the second three the explanation; and we give 
the calculation, which makes the date of the erection of the 
clock the year 1371 :— 


CharLes roi VoLt en ce CLoCher 
Cette nobLe CLoChe aCroCher, 
Faltte poVr sonner ChaCVne heVr. 


La date esdits trois vers d’asseur, 


Par Jean Jouvenet fut montée, 
Qui de cet art ot renommeée. 


CALCULATION, 


C, 100 Brought forward - 806 
L. - - 60 L. : - . - - - 60 
V. - . - - 5 C. - - - - - 100 
L. - - 50 C. 100 
€, - - 100 C. - 100 
C, 100 3 1 
L. - 50 * - 5 
Cc, - - 100 C, 100 
C, - 100 C. 100 
L. —— om 2 5 
C. 100 ¥. 5 

805 Total ~ 1571 


It will be observed that many of these fanciful styles of 
poetry had their origin in France; and in looking now through 
the pages of old metrical romances, and collections of songs 
m the literature of that country—in marking the varied 
metres of the lighter poems, one is forced to believe that the 
writers knew the inaptitude of their native tongue for verse, 
and in the bizarre structure of the poem or song endeavoured to 
hide its inapplicability. As society advanced in civilization, 
and as taste became refined by enlarged and comprehensive 
systems of education, Fashion in Poetry declined, and with 
the era of literary coteries commenced the reign of the Poets 
of Fashion. 

These societies may be said to have gained their strength 
during the quarrel regarding the Papacy. Whilst the Popes 
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resided at Avignon literary associations of every description 
flourished ; amongst the most famous was that known as “ Les 
CoursD)’Amour.” From this period the mind of France 
seemed imbued by a species of sentimental heathenism and 
corrupt Christianity. At Arcueil, during the carnival of 1552, 
Ronsard, Dorat, Belleau, Denisot, and some others, resolved 
to adopt the antique custom, and to sacrifice a goat to 
Bacchus. ‘They procured a large he goat, painted his beard, 
crowned him with flowers, and danced around him, singing in 
chorus songs composed for the occasion. ‘They were accused 
of atheism or idolatry, and for the purpose of excusing the 
act, or explaining the circumstances of his and his compa- 
nions’ absurdity, Ronsard wrote the following lines :— 

Jodelle ayant gaigné par une voix hardie 

L‘honneur que homme gree donne & la tragédie, 


Pour avoir, en haussant le bas style frangois, 
Contenté doctement les oreilles des rois. 


La brigade qui lors au ciel levoit la teste 

(Quand le temps permettoit une licence honneste), 
Honorant son esprit gaillard et bien appris, 

Lui fit présent d'un bouc, des tragiques le prix. 


Ja la nappe étoit mise, et la table garnie 

Se bornoit d'une sainte et docte compagnie, 
Quand deux ou trois ensemble en riant ont poussé 
Le pere du troupeau & long poil hérissé. 

I] venoit & grands pas ayant la barbe peinte, 
D'un chapelet de fleurs la téte il avoit ceinte, 
Le bouquet sur l'oreille, et bien fier se sentoit 
De quoi telle jeunesse ainsi le présentoit. 
Puis il fut rejeté pour chose méprisée, 

Apres qu'il eut servi d'une longue risée, 

Et non sacrifié, comme tu dis, menteur, 

De telle fausse bourde impudent inventeur. 


To France, however, about the early part of the seventeenth 
century, belongs the credit or discredit of the Poets of 
Fashion ; and to Madame de Rambouillet belongs the honor of 
having first gathered in a literary coterie all the learned and 
witty men of her time—Voiture, Balzac, Ménage, the Duc de 
la Rochefoucauld, the Prince de Conde, Scarron, Corneille, 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, Madame de Sevigne, and Bossuet. 
At these reunions, wit and fancy, good taste and good man- 
ners, were the distinguishing characteristics of all present, 
however much they might lack sound virtue or pure morals. 
It was a gay time, that era of foppery, when genius wished to 
see itself flaunt in fine clothes, and longed, with an anxiety 
worthy of Oliver Goldsmith, for a peach-bloom colored coat. 
Whether, to the meetings at the Hétel-Rambouillet, France 
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owes that light and sparkling literature of the period—the 
layful, inimitable gaiety of Voiture, the social scepticism of 
Rochefoucauld, the grinning humor of Scarron, and the draw- 
ing-room pleasantry, and waiting-gentlewoman tittle-tattle of 
Madame de Sevigne, can scarcely now be estimated with 
accuracy. But if, to it, we do not owe the famous letters 
dated from Paris and the Rochers to Madame de Grignan and 
her other friends, by Madame de Sevigne, to the Hdtel-Ram- 
bouillet we do owe that class of literature formed by those 
who surrounded Madame du Deffand, Mademoiselle l’Espinasse 
and Madame d’Epinay. Amongst the men who made up the 
coterie of the latter, there was great. genius combined with 
great free thinking, and, in some cases, confirmed atheism. 
In the works of those who thronged the Hétel-Rambouillet, 
there is indecency and genius, each perfect in its way, and 
added to this, there is an expressed contempt, or a covert sneer 
for all that wise men consider conducive to the happiness 
and well being of society, more destructive, perhaps, than the 
unbelief of the later period. Indecency and atheism become 
dreary and disgusting, carrying with them the antidote of their 
evils; free-thinking and witty indelicacy neither terrify nor 
excite distaste, and through them the heart becomes hardened 
against virtue, and the mind ignorant of the dignity of God’s 
service. The latter was the greater era, and whilst Voltaire 
and his cotemporaries are known to the world,—holding a 
pre-eminence undisputed and sure, the glory of their coun- 
try’s literature, shaking old established systems by the power 
of genius, the Mahomets of mind, making the highest 
pinacle of philosophic truth—fancied or real—their Mecca, 
the brightest spirits of the Hétel-Rambouillet furnish reading 
but for the curious in literary history, or for the literary 
dawdler who loves the impure Conte, or the romantic adventure 
stolen from the pages of Spanish comic dramatists. 

We have ever considered that French literature has derived 
more strength and vigor from the bold spirits who surrounded 
the goddesses ruling French society just at the advent of the 
Revolution, than it has in any way or ways from the men of 
genius gracing the assembly of Madame de Rambouillet. There 
18 a foppery in literature as in all other earthly pursuits, and 
we believe it to be the most injurious foppery that can infest 
a people. Literature is meant for the world; to eminence in 
it there is not—there can never be—a royal road. When 
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Grimm, and Holbach, and Diderot, and Buffon, and Voltaire 
aspired to be the kings of thought or peers in its realm, they 
never meant to attain a glorious reputation by a dilettanteish 
labor. With them the struggle for fame was a hand to hand 
fight, and successful in the combat, their position, be it a true 
one or a false—in the estimation of the Christian—is secure and 
lasting as the language in which they wrote. But of those 
who formed the coterie of the Hétel-Rambouillet, how many 
now /ive in the literature of France? Voiture, Saint-Evremont, 
Balzac and Scarron, these are known with a few others; but to 
how many are Colletet, Malleville, Julie d’ Angennes, Rotroe, or 
Ogier de Gombauld now familiar, save to the readers of the 
Historiette de la Marquise de Rambouillet of Tallemant des 
Réaux ? 

We have in this paper, devoted to English Pocts of Fashion, 
dwelt at considerable length upon Fashion in Poetry and the 
literary societies of France, and. we have done so because we 
consider that from those fashions sprang these societies; and 
we know that from the French literary coteries England de- 
rived her Blue Stocking Assemblies, in which the Poets of 
Fashion first arose, and of which, whilst the societies continued 
in vogue, they were the laureats. 

In the year 1763 England was at peace with France, and 
many persons of fortune took advantage of that circumstance 
to visit Paris. Amongst these were several who loved litera- 
ture for its own sake, and who, obtaining admission to the chief 
literary coteries of France, resolved to attempt the formation of 
such societies in their own country; of those so resolving Mrs. 
Montague was, from her fortune and position, the most re- 
markable. Her fortune was ample and her rank in life sufli- 
cient to enable her to commence the holding of these literary 
meetings. Whilst in France she attended a sitting of the 
Academy, and heard Voltaire indulge in his usual strain of 
senseless and ignorant false criticism of Shakspeare. Suard, 
the secretary, said to her-— Je crois, Madame, que vous etes 
un peu fichée de ce que vous venez d’entendre”—but she 
answered with great readiness—“ Moi, Monsieur ?—Pomnt du 
tout—je ne suis pas amie de M. de Voltaire.” But so much 
annoyed was she by this depreciation of the great poet, that 
upon her return to England she wrote and published an Essay 
on the Genius and Writings of Shakespear. Her assemblies 0 
literary men and women were held once every week, and she 
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frequently invited large parties of the most distinguished per- 
sons to very expensive and well appointed dinners, believing, 
perhaps, with Moliere’s hero, that “le vrai Amphytrion est 
celui chez qui l’on dine.” 

Mrs. Vesey wasa rival of Mrs. Montague, as were in a minor 
degree Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. Boscawen. The commoners, 
however, were not permitted to hold exclusive possession of all 
the talent, and occasionally the dowager Duchess of Portland 
and the young Duchess of Devonshire threw open their man- 
sions to receive the men of genius of the time. 

During the thirty years in which these assemblies were held, 
Mrs. Montague’s house was the centre of all literary attraction. 
One can fancy the scene her rooms must have presented. 
The tall, bony hostess, rouged and powdered, and, though 
nearly seventy years of age, vain of her diamond necklace and 
bows, is moving amongst her guests. The apartment is 
richly furnished, and upon the walls hang portraits of most of 
the great statesmen and writers who graced the reign of 
George the Second, and who gave a glory to the early years in 
which his grandson ruled. Pulteney’s picture holds the place 
of honor above the chimney piece, and near it is placed that 
of the first Lord Lyttleton. The evening is advancing and 
the rooms are full. There is a crowd around a large burly 
man who is rolling, and mouthing, and sirring, and disputing, 
and drinking innumerable cups of scalding tea—but the 
throng about him increases, all are anxious to hear Dr. 
Johnson. He has been snubbing Boswell, who appears rather 
pleased, and thinks the great old Samuel a far nobler fellow 
than that, as Lord Auchinleck called Paoli—- land loupin 
Corsican,” and the rough old man turns, smilingly, to answer 
some question of the Duchess of Devonshire, whose fair bright 
face is bent anxiously towards him, for he is ber idol and her 
sage. Sir Joshua speaks, and the Doctor listens calmly and 
attentively, and answers so as that every word may reach the 
dull ear of the painter. Then Topham Beauclerk comes up and 
the old man can hardly frown at the open hearted, dear young 
rake, who is so clever and so witty ; but a smile lights up his 
heavy face as he grasps the hand of that wonderful young 
Irishman “’Mund Burke ;” he would like to argue with Mund, 
there is “ no nonsense, sir, about him,” but he cannot forget his 
politeness, and his hostess shews him some china plates, which 


she wishes him to observe, as they once belonged to Queen 
4] 
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Elizabeth. te blinks at them with his bleared eyes, and 
then making a profound but shambling bow, observes— 
“belonged to Queen Elizabeth, Madame, they have no reason 
to be ashamed of their present possessor, who is little inferior 
to the first.” 

A little pock-marked man, in a flashy court dress, fidgets 
around the circle; it is Oliver Goldsmith, anxious to make 
himself conspicuous, wondering why nobody comes to listen 
to his opinions, and thinking that unless he can contradict 
Johnson he will pass unnoticed. David Hume has returned 
from Paris, where he has been Secretary of Embassy under 
Lord Hertford, and is telling a select few how he attended a 
masked ball dressed as a sultan, and sat between two of the 
handsomest women in France. He is praising Madame 
D’Epinay and talking of Grimm and Diderot, to the intense 
amusement of Horace Walpole, who thinks what a capital 
paragraph a description of the whole affair will make in that 
letter which he means to write the next day to Sir Horace 
Mann, and he wonders if Hume is aware that Madame 
D’Epinay has described the ball scene in a letter commencing— 
“Le célébre David Hume, grand et gros _historiographe 
d’Angleterre, connu et estimé par ses e’crits, n’a pas autant de 
talens pour ce genre d’amusemens auquel toutes nos jolies 
femmes V’avoient décidé propre.” Walpole thinks too, how 
oddly “le grand et gros historiographe” would look if he knew 
that he, Walpole, described him to Lady Suffolk, stating, ‘ Mr. 
Hume is fashion itself, though his French is almost as unin- 
telligible as his English.” Doctor Burney and his daughter 
enter, and the latter goes at once to address Doctor Johnson, 
lest otherwise he might suppose his clever little friend Fanny 
had forgotten his kind praises of Evelina. Horace Walpole 
is doing the fine gentleman, and talking to Reynolds about 
art and artists, particularly of a mad young Irishman, named 
Barry, who is abusing everybody and everything. Mrs. Carter 
too is there, and ready to speak on any subject of literature or 
the classics ; and not far off is soutall a very ugly, but very 
clever woman, well known through her letters, Mrs. Chapone. 
And David Garrick is moving from place to place, his bright 
eye glancing around, and he is acting in the drawing-room, 
having left all his nature in his theatrical dressing-room. ¢ 
has been talking in a corner to Doctor Shipley, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, and now turns to speak to a very remar able 
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young man, who has been in the army and navy, who has 
written sermons and preached them to his company, when they 
had no chaplain ; he is now studying for the bar, but is not a 
very ardent lover of the dry details of the profession, he will, 
however, one day, be the great forensic orator of England—he 
is the Honorable Thomas Erskine, third son of the Earl of 
Buchan. 

Forgetful of his late rebuff, Boswell is cop and lin- 
gering about the Doctor’s chair to catch his words, and as 
some great thought in morals, in philosophy, or in criticism 
falls from his lips, honest Bozzy hopes that he has never 
spoken thus before Mrs. Thrale, or Ned Malone, or Tom 
Davies. All these, with others, formed the brilliant circle in 
the reception rooms of our English Blue Stocking Coteries : 
but the coteries passed away with knee-buckles and hair 
powder; with the reign of pantaloons, and hair dressed a la 
Victime, arose another literary association which found its 
last supporters in Lydia White and old Lady Cork. 

In these literary coteries all the subjects of the day were 
before the society; wit and humour were employed upon 
them, and puns and epigrams, and stinging lampoons were 
suggested or written. A better order of composition was at- 
tempted by those whose powers enabled them to accomplish it, 
and thus the song and the poetical epistle, amongst the Poets 
of Fashion, took the place of those bizarre shapes to which we 
have referred in writing of Fashion in Poetry. 

The first Poet of Fashion upon our list wrote before litera- 
ture had formed its coteries in England, and his muse was the 
ofispring of politics and of fashion commingled, rather than 
of fashion only. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams was one of 
those men who are known in literature, not so much for the 
excellence of their published labors, as for the reputation 
which they enjoyed amongst the wits and authors of their own 
time. Closely connected by associations with Pope, and 
Horace Walpole, and George Selwyn, and all the men of note 
who flourished during his sixty years of life, and his political 
and satirical poems having placed him in a very exaggerated po- 
sition in the estimation of his cotemporaries, he is known to 
this age as a man of much greater ability than that to which his 
real merits at all render him entitled. He was, doubtless, a 
Very able opponent of the Earl of Bath, precisely as Thomas 
Moore was a satirist of Lord Castlereagh ; and judged by his 
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time, he may have been, to his party, a more able ally than was 
Moore to the Whigs of our day. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
was the third son of John Hanbury, of Pontypool-park, in the 
county of Monmouth, by Albina, sister of Cilinedt John 
Selwyn, of Matson, in same county, and was thus cousin of 
George Selwyn, the celebrated wit. He was born in the year 
1709, and was educated at Kton. Upon receiving from his 
godfather, Charles Williams of Caerleon, a considerable pro- 
perty, he took the name of Williams, and shortly afterwards 
set out upon an extended tour. Upon returning to England 
he married, in the year 1732, the youngest daughter of the 
Marl of Coningsby. His father died in the following year, 
and Williams was elected member of Parliament for the 
county of Monmouth. Having entered public life he attached 
himself to the party of Sir Robert Walpole, and in the year 
1739 was appointed Paymaster of the Marines. During 
his six years of Parliamentary attendance he evinced little 
ability or anxiety to take part in any great political or party 
combination ; but though his pen was not engaged in the 
service of the government, it was particularly active in the 
writing of poetical and satirical squibs upon the events of the 
time, and at length involved himself in a very unpleasant affair 
with an Irish gentleman named Hussey, who became after- 
wards Lord Beaulieu. Isabella, Duchess of Manchester, 
eldest daughter of John, Duke of Montague, and grand- 
daughter of the first Duke of Marlborough, was a very beauti- 
ful woman, and, in the year 1746, a widow with many suitors. 
Mr. Hussey was an Irish gentleman, handsome, and with the 
reputation for great skill in all the science of the duel. He 
saw the Duchess of Manchester, loved her, or at all events 
wooed her, won her, and married her. This event gave some 
dissatisfaction, and Sir Charles Hanbury Williams wrote and 
published upon the subject the following Ode to the Honour- 
able Henry Fox, who was the first Lord Holland, and father 
of Charles James Fox. 


Clio, behold this glorious day, Ul sing of that disdainful fair, en 
The zephyrs blow, the sun looks gay, Who, ‘scap'd from Scotch and English snare, 
The sky one perfect blue; Is fast in Irish clutches. 


Can you refuse at such a time, 
When Fox and I both beg for rhyme, 


| - ’ 
- . | Fall’ w'r, her sway is 0 eT, 
lo sing us something new ? Fall'n te her pow ¥, 


She'll be no more ador'd, no more 

| Shine forth the public care: 

The goddess smil'd, and thus begun | Oh! what a falling off is here, — 
ive got a fav'rite theme, my son, | From her whose frowns made wisdom fear, 

I'll sing the conquer'd Duchess : Whose scorn begot despair! 
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Wide was the extent of her commands, | Yet ‘tis a truth you can’t deny, 
O'er fertile fields, o'er barren sands Tho’ Lady Caroline is nigh, 
She stretch'd her haughty reign : And does not look quite easy. 
The coxcomb, fool, and man of sense, 
Youth, manhood, age, and impotence, But careful heaven reserv'd her grace 
With pride receiv'd her chain. For one of the Milesian race, 
‘ On stronger parts depending ; 
Here Leicester offer'd brutal love, Nature, indeed, doulas ‘ca pron Ay 
Here gentle Carberry gently strove But gives them legs and impudence, 
With sighs to fan desire ; That beats all understanding, 


Here Churchill snor'd his hours away, 
Here too Charles Stanhope every day 


Sat out her Grace's fire. | Which to accomplish, Hussey came, 


| Op’ning before the noble dame 


Here constant Dicky too we saw His honourable trenches ; 
Kneeling with reverential awe, Nor of rebukes or frowns afraid, 

1 adore his high-flown choice ; He push'd his way (he knew his trade), 
Where you, my Fox, have pass’d whole days, And won the place by inches. 


Forgetting king's and people's praise, 
Deaf to ambition’s voice. _ Look down, St. Patrick! with success 


Like Hussey's all the Irish bless, 


What clothes you'd made! how fine you May they all do as he does; 
drest ! And still preserve their breed the same, 
What Dresden China for your feast ! Cast in his mould, made in his frame, 
But ll no longer tease you; | To comfort English widows.” 


Hussey having secured the prize, and being quite satisfied 
that his reputation for courage was secure, did not heed the 
affair, but some other Irish gentlemen considering the lines 
an insult to their country, and incited, perhaps, as Horace 
Walpole suggests, by the party of the Earl of Bath, they 
resolved to challenge Williams. ‘The latter retired for a time 
from London to his Welch estate, and though it has been 
said he did not go away for the purpose of escaping the 
threatened vengeance of Hussey’s fellow countrymen, yet we 
find the Honorable George Townshend (afterwards Marquis of 
Townshend) writing from Dundee in October, 1746, to George 
Selwyn, ‘think once more of Mr, Hussey’s antagonist, or 
rather /ugative, and what I have lost by not being in London.” 
The Honorable Henry Fox, to whom the Ode was addressed, 
wrote to Williams on the 6th of September, 1746, from 
London, and referring to his absence, observes—“ you may 
laugh at this, but I do assure you, at the same time, that 
every body ridicules and condemns it; your serious friends, 
and I in the first place, think it puts you in a disagreeable 
situation, and I am heartily and excessively concerned about 
it.” He had some few years before been accused of writing a 
virulent pamphlet against the Honorable Thomas Hervey, and 
to answer which the latter gave Doctor Johnson fifty pounds : 
the pamphlet was, however, afterwards proved to have been 
written by, as Boswell calls him, “ a garretcer’” named William 
Horsley. 

The excitement passed off, Williams returned fo London, 
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and was, in the same year, installed a Knight of the Bath 
and appointed envoy to the Elector of Saxony. In 1750 he 
was named envoy to the court of Berlin, and he attended also 
at Warsaw, for the purpose of engaging the vote of the King 
of Poland, for the Archduke Joseph to be King of the Romans, 
He helped to bring about a reconciliation between the Em. 
presses of Germany and Russia, but upon returning to Berlin, 
he found that Fredrick was no longer friendly, having dis- 
covered that Williams had, in his despatches, made observa- 
tions not very respectful to his Majesty’s habits or character. 
He was recalled, at his own request, but was sent to Dresden in 
1751. In 1752 he returned to England, and in 1754 was 
despatched to Saxony once more ; but owing to his friendship 
for the Poniatowski family, he did not succeed in pleasing the 
Saxon Minister, and he was sent to St. Petersburgh, for the 
purpose of furthering the fusion of the power of England, 
Austria, and Russia, against the designs of France and Prussia 
on Hanover. 

Elizabeth seemed smitten, as was her custom, by the new 
face, and the English envoy was in so great favor with the 
court, that within six weeks after his arrival at St. Peters- 
burgh, he obtained the signature of the Empress to the con- 
vention and forwarded it to Hanover, where George the Second 
had placed himself, that he might receive the earliest intelli- 
gence of the success or failure of Williams’ mission. Various 
state fancies, which were then, and still, still ‘fickle as a woman’s 
will,” rendered all negociations fruitless, and overpowered by 
anxiety, his mind grew weak, his intellect became totally 
shattered, and in the autumn of 1757 he left St. Petersburgh 
for England. So feeble had his intellect become, that at 
Hamburgh a woman with whom he had become more or less 
fascinated, induced him to give her a bond for two thousand 
pounds, and a promise of marriage, although his own wife was 
still living. She followed him to England, and gave the 
family considerable annoyance by her rapacity and effrontery. 
Writing from London, April 25th, 1758, Lord Chesterfield 
observes to his son: “ 4 propos of Sir Charles Williams ; he 
is now out of confinement, and gone to his house in the 
country for the summer. They say he is now very cool and 
well. L have seen his Circe, at her window in Pall-mall, she 
is painted, powdered, curled, and patched, and looks Paventure. 
She has been offered by Sir Charles Williams’ friends, £500 
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in full of all demands, but will not accept it.”” From his return 
to England, he seemed quite restored to health, and continued 
so till the summer of 1759. He then exhibited symptoms of 
renewed mental disease, and on the second of November, in 
that year, terminated his life by suicide. 

The following verses are a fair specimen of his general style 
of composition on subjects not political :— 


Dear Betty, come, give me sweet kisses, | Count how many stars are in Heaven, 
For sweeter no girl ever gave: | Go reckon the sands on the shore, 
Bnt why in the midst of our blisses, And when so many kisses you've given 
Do you ask me how many I'd have ? I still shall be asking for more. 
I'm not to be stinted in pleasure, 
Then prithee, dear Betty, be kind ; To a heart full of love let me hold thee, 
For as I love thee beyond measure, A heart that, dear Betty, is thine ; 
To numbers I'll not be confin'd. _In my arms I'll for ever enfold thee, 


And curl round thy neck like a vine. 
Count the bees that on Hybla are straying, | What joy can be greater than this is ? 


Count the dow'rs that enamel the fields, | My life on thy lips shall be spent; 
Count the tlocks that on Tempe are playing, | But those who can number their kisses 
Or the grains that each Sicily yields ; | Will always with few be content. 


There are, about all his poems, a licentiousness, and a pro- 
fanity very disgraceful to his reputation. ‘The volumes before us 
were published under the sanction of the late Lords Essex and 
Holland, with Horace Walpole’s notes, and dedicated to Lord 
Jolin Russell ; but Lord John is a man of too much good 
taste and right feeling to permit any such desecration of his 
old and honored name, and he therefore required the publisher 
to erase or omit the dedication in succeeding issues. 

The portions entitled Zhe Lessons for the Day, are a shame- 
ful parody on the church service, and are only equalled by 
some passages stated to have been written by Horace Wal- 
pole. Johnson is seldom wrong in his estimates of books ; 
but he was not entirely correct in a critical opinion given 
during the Zour in the Hebrides, when he said, referring to 
Williams, “he had no fame but from boys who drank with 
him.” Sir Charles was, perhaps, the wittiest man of his time in 
conversation, and certainly, the ablest political satirist of his 
day. To any student of history the New Ode to a Great 
Number of Great Men New Made must prove our latter state- 
ment. The following Character of Sir Robert Walpole is - 
teresting, as it shows the estimate which that statesman’s con- 
temporaries formed of his ability and character. It is, of 
course, the production of a friendly pen, but England owes 
more to Walpole’s administration than his opponents can at- 
fempt to filch from him. 
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But Orford’s self I've seen, whilst I have’ His words were truth, and held them iy 


read, disdain, 

Laugh the heart's laugh, and nod th’ ap- | Open to friends, and e’en to foes sincere 
proving head. | Alike remote from jealousy and fear: 
Pardon, great Shade! if, duteous, on thy | Tho’ Envy’s howl, tho’ Faction's hiss, he 
hearse | heard, ; 
| 


1 hang my grateful tributary verse : Tho’ senates frown'd, tho’ death itself ap 
If 1, who followed through thy various day, pear'd ; 
Thy glorious zenith, and thy bright decay, | Calmly he view'd them, conscious that his 


Now strew thy tomb with flowers, and o'er | ends 
thy urn, | Were right, and Truth and Innocence his 
With England, Liberty, and Envy, mourn. friends. 
His soul was vreat and dar’d not but do | Thus was he form'd to govern and to please 
well, | Familiar greatness, dignity with ease, 
His noble pride still urg’d him to excel; | Compos'd his frame ; admir'd in every state, 
Above the search of gold, if in his heart In private amiable, in public great, 
Ambition govern'd, Av'rice had no part. Gentle in power, but daring in disgrace, 
A genius to explore untrodden ways, His love was liberty, his wish was peace. 
Where prudence sees no track nor ever Such was the man that smil'’d upon my 
strays ; | lays: 
Which books and schools, in vain attempt | And what can heighten thought, or genius 
to teach, ; Taise, 
And which laborious art can never reach. Like praise from him whom all mankind 
Falsehood and flattery, and the tricks of | must praise ; 
Court, Whose knowledge, courage, temper, all sur- 
Ile left to Statesmen of a meaner sort ; pris’d, 


Their cloaks and smiles were offer'd him in |) Whom many lov'd, few hated, none despis'd 
vain, | 

His acts were justice, which he dar’d main 
tain, 


Lord Mahon, in his edition of Lord Chesterfield’s Leéters, 
has observed that the publication of Williams’ poems has not 
added to his reputation; what that reputation was may be 
gathered from the following passage in a letter addressed by 
Lady Wortley Montagu to her daughter, the Countess o! 
Bute. Not the least remarkable, and certainly the most 
amusing, trait in the extract, is the tone of refined morality 
assumed by her ladyship. It scems as strange as if Congreve 
had made Mrs. Frail preach a grave homily upon the charac- 
ter of Valentine to Miss Prue :— 


“T hear that my old acquaintance is much broken, both in his 
spirits and constitution. Tow happy might that man have been, if 
there had been added to his natural and acquired endowments a dash 
of morality! If he had known how to distinguish between false and 
true felicity ; and instead of seeking to increase an estate already 
too large, and hunting after pleasures that have made him rotten and 
ridiculous, he had bounded his desires of wealth, and had followed 
the dictates of his conscience! His servile condition has gained him 
two yards of red ribbon and an exile into a miserable country, where 
there is no society, and so little taste, that I believe he suffers under 
a dearth of flatterers. This is said for the use of your growing sons, 
whom I hope no golden temptations will induce to marry women 
they cannot love, or comply with measures the cannot approve. All 
the happiness this world ‘can afford is more within reach than 1s 
generally supposed, A wise and honest man lives to his own heart, 
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without that silly splendour: ‘that makes him a pray to kn: AVES; and 
which commonly ends in his becoming one of the fraternity.’ 


From the death of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams to the 
vear 1800 the age seems to have been one of gambling, 
profligacy, and drunkenness so far as the world of fashion 
extended ; the moral degradation of the Regency being relieved 
only by the genius, the eloque nee, and the statesm: inship which 
distinguished the legislature of that period. Fashion, indeed, 
could then be the patron of little that was reputable. The Duke 
of Queensberry had grown old in vice, was sated in debauchery, 
and possessed so little love for the beauty of external nature, 
that, as he told Wilberforce, he could see nothing to admire 
in the scenery of the Thames at Richmond—* it was always the 
same—tlow, flow, flow, for ever.” ‘The Prince was calculated 
to be but an exemplar in gaming and vice, the highest point 
of his ambition being to become the patron of a tailor. Fox 
was forgetting his name, his genius, and his honor. Sheridan 
was too young or too powerless to effect that good which he 
might have achieved, but which he did not achieve, in after 
years, bartering fame, credit, and private honesty for idleness 
and brandy. ‘This was fashion—these were the chief men in 
the world of fashion, and its poet was Captain Charles Morris. 

We have already stated, in our paper upon English Con- 
vivial Song Writers, t that Worse had served during the Ameri- 
can War of Indepe nde nce in the 17th Regiment of Foot; that 
upon his return he exchanged to a Dragoon Regiment, and 
becoming acquainted with the celebrated Captain ‘Toph: un, 
then adjutant of the Life Guards, he entered that regiment, 
he married the widow of Sir William Stanhope, and became 
known in London life as the gayest of the gay. He has been 
chiefly admired as a writer of bacchanalian songs, but in the 
volumes before us there are some poems which prove lim to 
have been a man of great poetic taste, and occasionally evine- 
Ing a genius, justifying fully Moore’s opinion, when he ob- 
serv ed, that if Morris had cultivated the graver styles of verse, 
“ few would have equalled him either in fancy, or in that 
lighter kind of pathos which comes like a few melancholy 
notes in the middle of a gay air, throwing a soft and passing 
shade over mirth.” 


* Lady M. W. Montagu’s Letters, Vol. IIL., p. 160. 
t Sce Intsu QuarTrerLy Review, No. 9, Vol. IIT. p M41. 
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He loved London for itself. Jolson had not a more firm 
belief in the superiority of Fleet-street over the country as q 
residence, or Madame de Stael a more decided passion for the 
Rue de Bac, than Morris ever evinced for Piccadilly, Pall-mall,or 
May-Fair generally. Many of our readers have heard, or may 
have themselves repeated, the words, “ the sweet shady side of 
Pall-mall,” but we presume that very few could, if asked, say 
whence the quotation comes: it occurs in a poem written by 
Morris, and entitled Zhe Contrast. In the poem he defends 
his taste for London life, and by contrasting city enjoyments 
with what he considered mere country existence, endeavours 
to prove the superiority of the former to the Baucis and 
Philemon life of those whom he no doubt considered Bucolic 
dawdlers :— 





Pik CONTRAST. 


In London I never know what I'd be at, 
Knraptured with this, and enchanted with that ; 
I'm wild with the sweets of Variety's plan, 

And Life seems a blessing too happy for man. 


But the Country, God help me! sets all matters right, 
So calm and composing from morning to night ; 

Oh! it settles the spirits when nothing is seen 

Sut an ass On a comuinon, @ goose on a green. 


In town if it rain, why it damps not our hope, 

The eye has her choice, and the fancy her scope ; 
What harm though it pour whole nights or whole days 
It spoils not our prospects, or stops not our ways. 


In the country what bliss, when it rains in the flelds, 
To live on the transports that shuttlecock yields ; 

Or go crawling from window to window, to see 

A pig on a dunghill, or crow on a tree. 


In London, if folks ill together are put, 

A bore may be dropp'd, and a quiz may be cut : 
We change without end; and if lazy or ill, 

All wants are at hand, and all wishes at will. 


In the country you ‘re nail'd, like a pale in the park, 
‘To some stick of a neighbour that’s cramm'd in the ark ; 
And ‘tis odds, if you're hurt, or in fits tumble down, 
You reach death ere the doctor can reach you from town 


In London how easy we visit and meet, 

Gay pleasure 's the theme, and sweet smiles are our treat; 
Our morning ‘'s a round of good humour'd delight, 

And we rattle, in comfort, to pleasure at night. 


In the country, how sprightly! our visits we make 
Through ten miles of mud, for Formality’s sake ; 
With the coachman in drink, and the moon in @ for 
And no thought in your head but a ditch or a bog 


In London the spirits are cheerful and light. 

All places are gay and all faces are bright; 

We ‘ve ever new joys, and reviv'd by each whin 
Each day on a fresh tide of pleasure we swin 
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But how gay in the country! what summer delight 
To be waiting for winter from morning to night! 
Then the fret of impatience gives exquisite glee 

To relish the sweet rural objects we see. 


In town we've no use for the skies overhead, 
For when the sun rises then we go to bed; 
And as to that old-fashioned virgin the moon, 
She shines out of season, like satin in June. 


In the country these planets delightfully glare 

Just to show us the object we want is n‘t there : 

Oh, how cheering and gay, when their beauties arise 
To sit and gaze round with the tears in one’s eyes! 


But ‘t is in the country alone we can find 

That happy resource, that relief to the mind, 
When, drove to despair, our last effort we make, 
And drag the old fish-pond, for Novelty's sake : 


Indeed I must own, 't is a pleasure complete 

To sce ladies well draggled and wet in their feet ; 

sut what is all that to the transport we feel 

When we capture, in triumph, two toads and an eel ¢ 


I have heard though, that love in a cottage is sweet, 
When two hearts in one link of soft sympathy meet : 
That's to come —for as yet I, alas! am a swain 
Who require, | own it, more links to my chain. 


Your magpies and stock-doves may flirt among trees, 
And chatter their transports in groves, if they please ; 
But a house is much more to my taste than a tree, 
And for groves, oh! a good grove of chimneys for me 


In the country, if Cupid should find a man out, 

The poor tortured victim mopes hopeless about, 

But in London, thank heaven! our peace is secure, 
Where for one eye to kill, there's a thousand to cure. 


I know Love's a devil, too subtle to spy, 

That shoots through the soul, from the beam of an ¢ye ; 
But in London these devils so quick fly about, 

That a new devil still drives an old devil out. 


In town let me live then, in town let me die; 

For in truth I can't relish the country, not I. 

if one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 

Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall! 

Of Morris’s graver poems there are some very beautiful speci- 
mens in these volumes. He is one of these men of genius 
who have gone from the earth with unmade fame : capable of 
doing much for the world and for his own credit, he became 
the lyrist of the dinner table, or the Horace of the supper room, 
not always allowing good taste and decency to curb his fancy 
and guide his pen. It may be that the stigma of indecency 
which once disgraced him, has rendered the volumes now 
before us comparatively unknown ; but here the reader need 
fear nothing ; these books contain gay, kind, and good 
thoughts only. In the following lines Morris institutes a 
comparison, or contrast between his own feelings, tastes, and 
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condition, and the life of Horace, as he has himself described 


it to us :— 
THE 


Folks often quote me and my lays, 
(A flattery I'm loth to refuse,) 
\s the sample best shown in our days 
Of old Horace’s manner and Muse. 
And such similar proof can I bring 
To fix the comparison true, 
hat 1 think few will question the thing, 
When the traits of the likeness they view. 


When a boy, from a spot most obscure, 

To a school at great Rome he was sent ; 
Just so, a good school to insure, 

From a desert to London I went. 
fhen to Athens, where all was in style, 

lie was pack'd off to polish his taste ; 
Thus was [ sent to Paris awhile, 

That the might be fashion’d and 

graced, 


block 


A bon vivant he rose, it’s confess'd, 
Lived with all the first men of his day, 
Was the charm for each ecare-shaded breast, 
And the soul-waking star of the gay: 
What I've been my pen’s relics must tell, 
For entomb'd are the tongues of my th 
But their spirits in heaven know well 
How | gladden’d their days with 
rhyme. 


Wp. 
Cy 


my 


He was often in love too, it seems 

A resemblance that hits to a hair; 
And he mingled, in sweetest extremes, 

he jovs of the flask and the fair : 

Now all folks who know me admit 

Che comparison faithful in this; 
bor Bacchus and Venus still sit, 

Close link’d, in my picture of bliss. 


He with friendship imperial was graced : 
Here my Muse had, like his, her reward ; 
lor the hand where a sceptre is placed 
Oft met the plain palm of the bard. 
Ile was caln, philosophic, and gay ; 
Chequer'd life with his glass and his pen: 
Thus do I sit and scribble away, 
And, by turns, muse, or mingle with men. 


Ite rank’d as a soldier some time; 
but quitted, more quiet to chovuse : 


So LT, with like passion for rhyme, 
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Lett the field, for the haunts of the Muse. | 


Through the toils of poetical strife 
\ friend's table well nourish'd his art : 
So had La great friend, through my life, 
Whose board was the joy of my heart. 





He sat out of Vanity’s glare, 
Untitled, undeck'd, and unplaced ; 
He wish'd for no tinsel, to wear 
In the bower the Muses had graced : 
Nor have I, fond of Privacy's lap, 
Though favour'd by Royalty’s eye, 
Sought a feather to stick in my cap, 
Or a string on my button to tie. 





He was short, fat, and plain in his frame. 
Of a temper both cheerful and warm: 
Nature moulded my figure the same, 
And thus added a pride to my form. 
He in savage Apulia was bred 
A licentious and barbarous strand : 
And the earth that my infancy fed 
Was the “ lawless debateable land.’'* 


The moral his practice supplies 
Was ever the same too as mine, 
To cheer up old Time, as he flies, 
With a heart-easing cup of good wine 
To tempt this grim damper of Mirth 
To taste of delight as he pass'd ; 
That, pleased by a welcome on earth, 
A smnile on Life’s path he might cast. 


On Life’s tenure, its chances, and end, 
His lesson’s the same that I teach, 
Ne’er to trust to the future to send 
The joy that the present may reach 
Gainst boding reflections and spleen, 
Cui bono is still on my tongue ; 
And where tardy-eyed Caution is seen 
Carpe diem still rings in my sone. 


That in life and Horace agree, 
Here's of evidence clear such a stock, 
That no mortal can question the plea 
Phat, at least, I'm a chip of the block 
But Death a huge difference will fix; 
Though alike we sat under the vine, 
His grape sent him soon to the Styx, 
While I've revell’d an age upon mine 


Then to all sour railers at mirth, 
All tretful repiners, 1 say 
Joy's rites are my worship on earth, 
And my creed ’s to be grateful and ua) 
I care not one farthing for all 
The conceits of the sage or the ass; 


| LTenjoy Heaven's gifts to this ball, 


And I thank with a song and a glass 


To the end of his life Morris continued a devoted lover of 
London, and he seems to have enjoyed his elastic spirits to 
the last, and young in heart, he wrote a very pretty little 
farewell poem to the Beefsteak Club when in his eighty-sixth 


so called, 


on the Scotch border. 
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vear. He was then the last of those who had lived with Fox, 
and Pitt, and Sheridan, and as they fell off, as all the old haunts 
of his youth were vanishing from the world about him, he 
seems to have had many hours of gloom and _ sadness One 
can fancy that having returned from a stroll in Pall-m: ill, and 
rec: alling the many eli rious days of buoyant youth, and lusty, 
high-aspiring mi anhood, the old songster may have written, with 


weary heart, the following lines :— 


FRIENDS ALL GONE! 


My friends, of youth, manhood, and age, | It's true these self-lessons are wise, 
“At length are all laid in the ground ; If Amendment have time that it need ; 
A unit I stand on Life's stage, , But if Age the blest promise denies, 
With nothing but vacancy round. The will’s all that’s left for the deed 
I wander, bewilder’d and lost, | Then grievous it is for the mind 
Without impulse, or interest, or view ; To dive ‘midst its errors in vain ; 
And all hope of my heart is, at most, For the present no solace to find, 
lo soon bid the desert adieu! For the future no hope to retain. 


All that’s left for man’s desolate state, 
When from life his coevals are gone, 

Is to wish his own head could forget 
What are happily remember'd by none ; 

And the steps that pure morals forbid, 
Which fellowship once led astray, 

From himself should be bury’d and hid, 
With the loug-bury'd friends of his day. 


lf inward I look, thus forlorn, 
Nought but mental reproof I there find, | 
That seems to upbraid, as with scorn, 
lhe hope to find joy in my mind. 
\like lonely I'm left in my breast, 
\s the world is now left on my eye; 
For there nought but shade is impress'd 
For all the light follies gone by. 
But this derelict state of man's lot, 
That Fate to the aged ordains, 
Bids the heart turn its hopes where it ought, 
Nor seek worldly cure for its pains. 
Sad lessons of sorrow convey. Thus I turn from the past and the lost, 
The mind, on itself wholly cast, Close the view my Life's picture sup 
Still fearfully traces its course ; plies, 
! ever finds in the past And, while penitent tears pay the cost, 


And, alas! 
Sure cause of regret and remorse. Blot the frolics of Mirth from my eyes. 


There Fancy's gay visions of youth 
Now wear the dead hue of decay ; 
And its follies, confronted by Truth, 


The next writer of verses upon our list is one whose name, 
as a Poet of Fashion, is very generally known, but of whose 
poems nearly all the wenden of this generation are completely 
ignorant. Yet the Honorable W illi am Robert Spencer was, 
in the gay days of the Regency, the delight of many a drawing- 
room, and the welcome guest at many, very many, “ good 
men’s boards.” We remember him only a broken, world- 
weary man, dragging out the sad months of that worst of all 
diseases, “ the sickness of long life—old age,” in the bustle of 
glitte ring Paris, and looking hack, regretfully, upon the past- 
by years wasted in foppery, and squandered in ingenious 
idleness. 

He was born on the ninth day of January, 1770, in Ken- 
sington Palace, and was the youngest son of Lord Charles 
Spencer, second son of Charles, second Duke of Marlborough, 
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and of Lady Mary Beauclerk, daughter of Lord Vere, third 
son of the first Duke of St. Albans. He was educated at 
Harrow and at Christ Church, Oxford, and was for six months 
a private pupil of Doctor Parr’s, with whom he ever continued 
on terms of warm friendship and respect. He was also 
noticed by Thomas Wharton, who was Camden Professor of 
History during the period of his residence at college. His 
father’s house, Wheatfield, and his uncle’s mansion, Blenheim, 
being in the neighbourhood of Oxford, he was very frequently 
a truant student, but his close application when he did read, 
and his most remarkable retention of memory enabled him to 
pass through his course with credit. Indeed so powerfully 
retentive was his memory that he on one occasion laid a wager, 
that he would learn and repeat an entire newspaper without 
displacing a single word, and he won his bet. 

Upon leaving Oxford, in his eighteenth year, he set out on 
a continental tour, and formed acquaintance with many 
distinguished personages—amongst others he particularly 
mentioned, Lavater, whom he met at Zurich, Hotze the 
friend of Zimmermann, Madame Roland, and Josephine 
Beauharnais, afterwards Empress of France. In his nineteenth 
year he married, in Germany, a daughter of Count Jenison 
Walworth, and passing onward to Italy with his bride, he 
there entered into that society to which he afterwards owed so 
many happy hours, but which was the cause of all his heaviest 
sorrows. 

Ile soon grew weary of Italy and returned to England, 
where, through his uncle, Lord Robert Spencer, he was intro- 
duced to all the leading Whigs of the day—Fox, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Fitzpatrick, Lord John ‘Townshend, and others. 
He was a constant visitor at his uncle’s residence, Wool- 
beding, but his visits were always so short, and his absence 
was so much regretted, that on one occasion a friend said to 
him, ‘‘ you only just come in to say how d’ye do? and good 
bye.” In the course of a stroll through the grounds he was, 
on the same day, overtaken by a heavy shower, and whilst 
taking shelter beneath a tree, he wrote the poem, One Day 
Good Bye Met How Do You Do, suggested by the observation 
of his friend. In the year 1776 he published his translation 
of Biirger’s Leonora. “It is a curious circumstances that Sir 
Walter Scott should have published a translation of the same 
poem at the same time, and that he and Spencer were born 1 
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the same year, and both, as Lockhart observes, fell into difli- 
culties in the year 1825. When Scott showed his version, 
which he composed in one night, to his friend Miss Cranstoun, 
she wrote to an acquaintance—“ Upon my word, Walter Scott 
is going to turn out a poet—something of a cross, | think, be- 
tween Burns and Gray.”—When Spencer read his version for 
his aunt, Lady Diana Beauclerk, she was not so racy in her 
expression of approbation as Scott’s friend proved herself, but 
she contributed to push the sale of the work, by executing some 
very artistic illustrations. As William ‘Taylor remarks, “ no 
German poem has been so repeatedly translated into Knglish 
as Hllenore,” therefore we shall only insert the celebrated 
verses in which the heroine is described mounting the 
demon’s horse, and we give the versions of Spencer, of Taylor, 
and of Scott. 
SPENCER. 

Loose was her zone, her breast unveil «, 

All wild her shadowy tresses hung ; 

O’er fear confiding love prevail'd, 

As lightly on the barb she sprung. 

Like wind the bounding courser flies, 

Earth shakes his thundering hoofs beneath ; 


Dust, stones, and sparks, in whirlwind rise, 
And horse and horseman heave for breath, 


Ilow swift, how swift from left and right, 

The rocking fields and hills recede ! 

Bowers, bridges, rocks, that cross their flight, 
In thunders echo to their speed ! 

* Fear’st thou, my love? the moon shines clear ; 
Hurrah! how swiftly speed the dead ! 

The dead does Leonora fear ?” 

“Ah, no; but talk not of the dead!" 


TAYLOR, SCOTT. 
_ Strong love prevailed : she busks, she bounds, 
She mounts the barb behind, 
| And round her darling William's waist 
Her lily arms she twined. 


All in her sarke, as then she lay, 
Upon his horse she sprung ; 
And with her lily hands so pale 

About her William clung. 


And hurry-skurry off they go, And, hurry! hurry! off they rode, 
Unheeding wet or dry; As fast as fast might be ; 

And horse and rider snort and blow, | Spurn’d from the courser’s thundering heels 
And sparkling pebbles fly. | ‘The flashing pebbles flee. 


How swift the flood, the mead, the wood, | And on the right, and on the left, 
pticht, aloft, are gone ! | Ere they could snatch a view, 
The bridges thunder as they pass, | Fast, fast each mountain, mead, and plain, 


But earthly sound is none. | And cot, and castle, flew. 

Tramp, tramp, across the land they speede; | “Sit fast—dost fear?—The moon shines 
Splash, splash, across the see : clear 
Hurrah! the dead can ride apace ; | Fleet goes my barb keep hold! 
Dost feare to ride with mee ? Fear'’st thou ?”-—O no!” she faintly said ; 


| “But why so stern and cold? 
The moon is bright, and blue the night; | 
Dost quake the blast to stem ? 
Dost shudder, maz'd, to seeke the dead ? 
“NO, no, but what of them?” 
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Spencer’s translation was very much adinired, and Delille jy 
his poem, Les Jardins, published some short time after the 
appearance of Leonora, in describing the garden at Blenheim, 
thus compliments Spencer :— 


‘Spencer! )’honneur du moderne Elyseé ! 
Marlborough en est l’Achille ; et Spencer, le Musée !” 


In the year 1797 he entered Parliament as member for his 
uncle’s borough, Woodstock, but resigned it in four months, 
on receiving the appointment of Commissioner of Stamps. 
He was so well known to Whigs and Tories as an agreeable 
friend, that Parliamentary life, with its squabbles and its 
bickerings, must have been to him particularly distasteful ; 
but amongst his colleagues of the Stamp Office he numbered 
many sincere friends, and of those the most remarkable and 
unchanging was the historian, Henry Hallam. 

Spencer did not surrender his pen, or forsake the Muses, in 
accepting office, and in the year 1802 he produced, at Drury- 
lane, his comedy in two acts, entitled, Urania, or the Illuminé— 
a satire on the German school of romance, Lord John Towns- 
hend wrote the prologue, the music was composed by Spencer’s 
brother John, and chief characters were supported by Miss 
De Camp and Charles Kemble. The piece was successful, and 
though Spencer was on terms of intimacy with Mrs. Siddons, 
John Kemble, and Mrs. Inchbald, who could all have aided 
him, he never again wrote for the stage. 

This was a brilliant period of his life ; London fashion was 
in all its glory. Spencer was a constant guest of the Regent, 
and as he rolls in his carriage from Curzon-street to a Blue 
Stocking reunion at Lady Mount-Edgecumbe’s, young Tom 
Moore, the Dublin Anacreon, is going down Wigmore-street to 
meet him, in that new coat which it had given him so much 
trouble to purchase, Spencer will whisper bright fancies into 
ladies’ ears, and Tom will enchant them by singing Lady Fair, 
or some of the songs which he sang for the Prince, at Lady 
Harrington’s, and which Monk Lewis was “in the greatest 
agonies” at missing, as, “’Pon his honour he had come for the 
express purpose of hearing them.” These intimacies, and Spen- 
cer’s other extensive circles of acquaintances, rendered that close 
application to study, which he must adopt who means to succeed, 
impossible, and prevented the production of any work from his 
pen more important than those fanciful, but really poetical, trifles 
which made him the friend of all to whom he wasknown. His 
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reading was varied rather than deep, but he was well ac- 
quainted with the French, Italian, and German languages. 
He was a very excellent Latin scholar, and his knowledge of 
Greek was considerable. 

In the year 1811 he published a collected edition of his 
poems, including Leonora. It has been the custom to sneer 
at Spencer as a poet—that he is not a great poet we are quite 
willing to admit, but we believe him to be far more than a 
poetaster, or one of the mediocre ay who, shirked by 
the gods, the booksellers, and the stalls, tind their chief sup- 
porters in the butter men. “His manner,’ writes Crabbe, 
“is fascinating, and his temper all complacency and kindness. 
His poetry far beyond that implied in the character of vers de 
soci¢té.” As a specimen of his lighter style we insert the 
following :— 

ORIGIN OF A PEN. 


Love begg'd and pray'd old Time to stay, 
Whilst he and Psyche toy'd together ; 
Love held his wings, Time tore away, 
But, in the scuffle, dropp'd a feather! 


Love seiz’d the prize, and with his dart, 

Adroitly work'd to trim and shape it ;— 
“O Psyche! tho’ ‘tis pain to part, 

This charm shall make us half escape it." 


Time need not fear to fly too slow, 
When he this useful loss discovers ; 

A pen’s the only plume I know, 

That wings his pace for absent lovers ! 


With all his cotemporaries, literary, political, and fashion- 
able, he was a special favorite—Scott, Moore, Byron, Lady 
Blessington, Francis Horner, were all admirers of his ability 
aud anxious for his society. He was a frequent visitor of the 
Duchess of York, and upon the return of Queen Caroline to 
England, after George the Fourth had ascended the throne, a 
high office in her Majesty’s household was offered to him, 
which he had, however, the good taste and the good sense to 
decline. His popularity was indeed great. ‘‘ Did you,” said 
Byron to Lady Blessington, “ know William Spencer, the Poet 
of Society, as they used to call him? His was really what 
your countrymen call an elegant mind, polished, graceful, and 
sentimental, with just enough gaiecty to prevent his being 
lachrymose, and enough sentiment to prevent his being too ana- 
creontic. ‘There was a deal of genuine fun in Spencer's con- 
versation, as well as a great deal of refined sentiment in his 


verses. I liked both, for both were perfectly aristocratic in 
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their way; neither one nor the other was calculated to please 
the canail/e, which made me like them all the better, Eng. 
land was, after all I may say against it, very delightful in my 
day ; that is to say, there were some six or seven very delight- 
ful people among the hundred commonplace that one saw 
every day—seven stars, the pleiades, visible when all others 
had hid their diminished heads; and look where we may, 
where can we find so many stars united elsewhere ?—Moore, 
Campbell, Rogers, Spencer, as poets; and how many conver- 
sationists to be added to the galaxy of stars—one set irradiat- 
ing our libraries of a morning, and the other illuminating our 
dining rooms of an evening !’” 

With Moore he ever continued on terms of firm friendship, 
and he is mentioned frequently with expressions of the kindest 
consideration in the Poet’s Diary. From the outset of Moore’s 
London life a friendship had grown up between them; and 
during his tour in America, in the year 1804, he ad- 
dressed a very beautiful poem to Spencer, from Buffalo, upon 
Lake Erie, in which the following lines are found :— 


Thou oft hast told me of the happy hours Believe me, Spencer, while I wing'd the 
Enjoy'd by thee in fair Italia’s bowers, |} hours 
Where, ling'ring yet, the ghost of ancient | Where Schuylkill winds his way through 
wit | banks of flowers, 
Midst modern monks profanely dares to flit, | Though few the days, the happy evenings 
And pagan spirits, by the pope unlaid, | few, 
Haunt every stream and sing through every So warm with heart, so rich with mind they 
shade. flew, 
There still the bard who (if his numbers be | That my charm'd soul forgot its wish to 
His tongue’s light echo) must have talk'd roam, 
like thee,— And rested there, asin a dream of home. 
The courtly bard, from whom thy mind has | And looks I met, like looks I'd lov d before, 
caught And voices too, which, as they trembled oer 
Those playful, sunshine holidays of thought, The chord of Memory, found full many a 
In which the spirit baskingly reclines, — tone 
Bright without effort, resting while it) Of kindness there in concord with their own 
shines, Yes,—we had nights of that communion free, 
There still he roves, and laughing loves to That flow of heart, which I have known with 
Sec | thee 
How modern priests with ancient rakes So oft, so warmly ; nights of mirth and mind, 
agree ; Of whims that taught, and follies that re 
How, ‘neath the cowl, the festa] garland fin'd. 
shines, When shall we both renew them? when, 
And Love still finds a niche in Christian restor'd 
shrines. | To the gay feast and intellectual board, 


There still, too, roam those other souls of | Shall I once more enjoy with thee and thine 
song, ' Those whims that teach, those follies that 
With whom thy spirit hath commun'd so refine? 
long, Even now, as wand’ring upon Erie’s shore, 
That, quick as light, their rarest gems of | I hear Niagara s distant cataract roar, 
, thought, t . | I sigh for home,—alas! these weary feet 
By Memory's magic to thy lip are brought. | Have many a mile to journey, ere we meet. 


Chis poem was highly prized by Spencer, and shortly after 
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Moore’s return from America, and whilst he was visiting his 
Irish friends, Spencer sent him the following lines :— 


TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
DECEMBER, 1808. 
| Best panoply when care invades, 

To lighten my unchequer'd shades 
But come not with your seraph lyre, Bring me each day-diffusing gem, 
Your Muse of joy, your soul of fire; Which beams in Reason's diadem, 
Not e’en your strains could charm away For sov'reign Reason lends to you 
The fiends which on my senses prey ; Her armour and regalia too. 
Fiends, not with burning sulphur nurs‘d, The triflers think your varied powers 
But from Hell's chillest winter burst; Made only for life's gala hours, 
Fiends, who their icy javlins dart, To smooth Reflection’s mentor-frown, 
At once to pierce and freeze the heart! Or pillow joy on softer down. 
The storms which shook my summer days Fools !-—yon blest orb not only glows 
Slept to the music of your lays; To chase the cloud, or paint the rose ; 
The snow-blast of this wintry sky These are the pastimes of his might; 
Hears not the Halcyon's lullaby. Earth's torpid bosom drinks his light- 
Come, then, with mightier succours Finds there his wondrous pow'r's true mea- 


fraught, sure, 
Your shield of philosophic thought, | Death turn’d to life, and dross to treasure. 


Oh, leave, dear Moore, oh leave awhile 
The green hills of your native isle! 





The impression produced in society by Spencer was more 
like the spell of Moore’s manner than that made by any other 
man, moving, at that period, in the same circle of fashionable 
life. The buoyant humor, the brightness of heart, the appre- 
ciation of the humorous, combined with a refined delicacy of 
taste, distinguished each in a very remarkable degree. 
Spencer's playful gaiety is well exemplified by an entry 
in Byron’s Diary for the year 1821. He writes :— 
“Sotheby is a good man, rhymes well (if not wisely) ; 
but is a bore. He seizes you by the button. One mght 
of a rout at Mrs. Hope’s he had fastened upon me—(some- 
thing about Agamemnon, or Orestes, or some of his plays) 
notwithstanding my symptoms of manifest distress—for | 
was in love, and just nicked a minute when neither mothers, 
nor husbands, nor rivals, nor gossips were near my then idol, 
who was beautiful as the statues of the gallery where we 
stood at the time. Sotheby, I say, had seized upon me by 
the button, and the heart-strings, and spared neither. William 
Spencer, who likes fun, and don’t dislike mischief, saw my 
case, and coming up to us both, took me by the hand, and 
pathetically bade me farewell; ‘for,’ said he, ‘I see it is all 
over with you.” Sotheby then went his way : ‘ sic me servavit 
Apollo? ” 

It was during this gay time, the gayest, perhaps, that Eng- 
land ever knew, that he composed most of his poems, and 
amongst others, the following 1s perhaps the best specimen of 
the lighter sort. It reminds one of some of the most ad- 
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mired in Moore’s miscellancous poems : if, indeed, it had been 

. P 3 + 
printed amongst Moore’s works, no body would think of 
doubting the authorship :— 


LOVE OUT OF PLACE. 


I'm a boy of all work, a complete little servant, 

Tho’ now out of place, like a beggar I rove 

Though in waiting so handy, in duty so fervent, 

The Heart (could you think it ?) has turn’d away Love ! 


He pretends to require, growing older and older, 
A nurse more expert his chill fits to remove ; 
But sure ev'ry Heart will grow colder and colder 
Whose fires are not lighted and fuel'd by Love! 


He fancies that Friendship, my Puritan brother, 

In journies and visits more useful will prove ; 

But the Heart will soon find, when it call on another, 
That no Heart is at home to a Heart without Love 


He thinks his new porter, grim-featur’d Suspicion, 
Will Falsehood and Pain from his mansion remove ; 
But Pleasure and Truth will ne'er ask for admission 
If the doors of the Heart be not open’d by Love! 


Too late he will own, at his folly confounded, 

My skill at a feast was all praises above ; 

For the heart, though with sweets in profusion surrounded 
Must starve at a banquet unseason'd by Love! 


The Heart will soon find all his influence falter, 

By me, by me only that influence throve; 

With the change of his household his nature will alter, 
That Heart is no Heart which can live without Love! 


The next verses, so airy, and so gallant, addressed to Lady 
Anne Hamilton, suggest that line of Moore’s— 


“And Grammont just like Spencer talk’d.” 


There is a gaicty and grace about them, quite worthy of Sed- 
ley, or of Waller :— 


When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass? 


Too late I staid, forgive the crime, { 
Unheeded flew the hours: 
How noiseless falls the foot of time, | 
| Ah! who to sober measurement 
| Time's happy swiftness brings, 
When birds of Paradise have lent 
| Their plumage for his wings. 


That only treads on flowers! 


What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass ; 


Spencer’s fortune had never been large, and his mode of 
life, although not an extravagant one, was not calculated to 
increase it; but as a family sprang around him he found 
his position embarrassing, and he removed to Paris i the 
year 1825. He resided there during nine years, and few 
men, with hopes once so bright, with opportunities so much 
neglected, and so surrounded by difficulties, ever went down 
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the stream of life with a braver, yet sadder heart. Few men 
could have said more truly of Memory— 


“ To me she tells of bliss for ever lost, 
Of fair occasions gone for ever by— 
Of hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed, 
Of many a cause to wish—yet fear—to die.” 


[t was whilst wearing out life in Paris that he wrote the fol- 
lowing; and it certainly is as true a picture of his own con- 
dition, and of his own feelings, as it is beautiful in its expres- 
sion of those feelings :— 

THE VISIONARY 


When midnight o'er the moonless skies The shade of youthful hope is there, 
Her pall of transient death has spread, That linger’d long, and latest died ; 
When mortals sleep, when spectres rise, Ambition all dissolved to air, 

And nought is wakeful but the dead! With phantom honours at her side. 
No bloodless shape my way pursues, What empty shadows glimmer nigh ' 


No sheeted ghost my couch annoys, They once were friendship, truth, and love! 
Visions more sad my fancy views, | Oh, die to thought, to memory die, 
Visions of long-departed joys! ' Since lifeless to my heart ye prove! 

There has been always, to us, a melancholy charm about 
this poem, from the circumstance that the third and fourth 
verses were, from all the poetical reading of his life, the lines 
which came back upon the memory of Sir Walter Scott when, 
a sick and broken man, in May 1827, he enters them in his 
own Diary, and adds, “ Ay, and can I forget the author—the 
frightful moral of his own vision? What is this world P—a 
dream within a dream: as we grow older, each step is an 
awakening. The youth awakes, as he thinks, from childhood 
—the full-grown man despises the pursuits of youth as 
visionary—the old man looks on manhood as a feverish dream. 
The grave the last sleep? No; it is the last and final 
awakening,” 

Ilis life in Paris was occasionally enlivened by visits from 
his old friends; but his chief defence against ennui and 
tedium was found in composing short poems in the French 
and Italian languages, and in translating into Latin verse the 
English poems with which he was well pleased—such as 
Waller’s, Go, Lovely Rose. Wis walks were in the Tuilerie- 
gardens, and in the Marché Aux Fleurs ; at home he delighted, 
when able to procure it, in the music of a German street-band 
playing beneath his window. His health gradually declined, 
and he died in Paris, on Thursday, the 23rd day of October, 
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1834, in the sixty-fifth year of is age. During life Harrow 
had been one of his favorite visiting places; and where his 
boyhood was spent he ever wished that his remains should be 

laced at his death. He was accordingly buried in Harrow 
church, where a tablet has been erected to his memory. He 
was something better than a poet of fashion—a mere man of 
fashion could never have drawn from Henry Hallam’s heart 
and pen this sentiment—“I shall ever cherish the remem- 
brance of what he was in better days—of his brilliancy and 
vivacity of wit, his ready knowledge, his strong natural acute- 
ness, united as these were with much sweetness of disposition, 
and a warm affection for his friends.” With the following 
lines we close our notice of the Honorable William Robert 
Spencer :— 


When the black-lettered list to the gods was presented 
(The list of what Fate for each mortal intends), 
At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented, 
And slipped in three blessings—wife, children, and friends 


In vain surly Pluto maintained he was cheated, 
For justice divine could not compass its ends ; 
The scheme of man’s penance he swore was defeated, 
For earth becomes heaven with—wife, children, and friends 


lf the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands vested, 
The fund ill secured, oft in bankruptcy ends ; 

But the heart issues bills which are never protested, 
When drawn on the firm of—wife, children, and friends 


Though valour still glows in his life’s dying embers, 
The death-wounded tar, who his colours defends, 
Drops a tear of regret as he dying remembers 
How blessed was his home with—wife, children, and friends 


The soldier, whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends, 

With transport would barter old ages of glory 
For one happy day with-—wife, children, and friends 


Though spice-breathing gales on his caravan hover, 
Though for him Arabia's fragrance ascends, 

The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that cover 
The bower where he sat with—wife, children, and friends 


The day-spring of youth still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends; 
But drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 
No warmth from the smile of wife, children, and friends 


Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 
The laurel which o'er the dead favorite bends; 

(er me wave the willow, and long may it flourish, 
Bedewed with the tears of —wife, children, and friends 


Let us drink, for my song, growing graver and graver, 
lo subjects too solemn insensibly tends ; 

Let us drink, pledge me high, love and virtue shall flavour 
The glass which I fill to—wife, children, and friends. 


Few men were better known thirty years ago, 1 the world 
of fashion, than Henry Luttrell. ‘Che best man to make the 
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table pleasant ; to bring smiles to hostess’ lips ; to restore the 
lost thread of conversation ; to say good things such as no other 
man could attempt; and to render mediocre stories in better 
style than any body else. Conversation Sharp was not so ready; 
Sir James Mackintosh sermonized ; Coleridge went off,mouthing, 
into the regions of metaphysics, and was offended if any body 
interrupted him; Sydney Smith was a most glorious com- 
panion, fun and laughter springing around him, you neither 
knew nor cared how, and he undoubtedly conquered you 
in your own despite, just as Johnson was forced to laugh at, 
and laugh with, Jack Wilkes ; but the impression produced by 
Luttrell’s conversation was more real, more genuine ; it was wit, 
rather than humor. Lord Byron said once to Lady Blessing- 
ton: —“ Of course you know Luttrell, he is a most agreeable 
member of society, the best sayer of good things, and the most 
epigrammatic conversationist | ever met: there is a terseness, 
and wit, mingled with fancy, in his observations, that no one 
else possesses, and no one so peculiarly understands the 
apropos. Ilis § Advice to Julia’ is pointed and witty, and 
full of observation, showing in every line a knowledge of 
society, and a tact rarely met with. Then, unlike all, or most 
other wits, Luttrell is never obtrusive; even the choicest dons 
mots are only brought forth when perfectly applicable, and 
then are given in a tone of good ee which enhances 
their value.” 

To the world, Luttrell is chiefly known by his Letters ¢o 
Julia. In the volume before us the heroine is a young 
widow—-handsome, and rich, and beloved by her suitor, 
Charles. Charles and Julia are both in the very highest 
ranks of the highest fashion; she is twenty years old; he is 
thirty, or a few years more, and is a little in debt—that 1s, 
the author has reduced his debts to a light mortgage weight. 
The letters are four in number, and treat of all subjects that 
can be supposed to occupy the heart of a lady, or the time 
of a gentleman—of fashion. 

He thus describes the art of male dress, as that dress ap- 
peared in the days of the Dandies and the Regent. The episode 
of the cravat is excellent, and reminds us of the valet carry- 
ing thirteen crumpled cravats from Brummel’s room, and callin 
them “ our failures.” 

































But how shall I, unblamed, express 
The awful mysteries of Dress? 
How, all unpractised, dare to tell 
The art sublime, ineffable, 
Of making middling men look well; 
Men who had been such heavy sailors 
But for their shoe-makers and tailors ? 
For as, when steam has lent it motion 
*Gainst wind and tide, across the ocean, 
The merest tub will far outstrip 
The progress of the lightest ship 
That ever on the waters glided, 
If with an engine unprovided ; 
Thus Beaus, in person and in mind 
Excelled by those they leave behind, 
On, through the world, undaunted, press, 
Backed by the mighty power of Dress; 
While folks less confident than they 
Stare, in mute wonder,—and give way. 


Charles was a master, a professor 
Of this great art—a first-rate dresser 
Armed at all points, from head to foot, 
From rim of hat to tip of boot. 

Above so loose, below so braced, 

In chest exuberant, and in waist 

Just like an hour-glass or a wasp, 

So tightened, he could scarcely gasp. 

Cold was the nymph who did not doat 
Upon him, in his new-built coat; 

Whose heart could parry the attacks 

Of those voluminous Cossacks, 

Those trowsers named from the barbarians 


Nursed in the Steppes—the Crim-Tar- 


tarians, 
Who, when they scour a country, under 
Those ample folds conceal their plunder. 
How strange their destiny has been! 
Promoted, since the year fifteen, 
In honour of these fierce allies, 
To grace our British legs and thighs. 
But fashion’s tide no barrier stems ; 
So the Don mingles with the Thames ! 


Yet weak, he felt, were the attacks 
Of his voluminous Cossacks ; 
In vain to suffocation braced 
And bandaged was his wasp like waist : 
In vain his buckram-wadded shoulders 
And chest astonished all beholders; 
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Wear any coat he might, ‘twas fruitless - 
Those shoes, those very boots were bootless 
Whose tops (‘twas he enjoined the mixture) 
Are moveable, and spurs a fixture ; 

All was unprofitable, flat, 

And stale without a smart Cravat, 
Muslined enough to hold its starch ; 

That last key-stone of Fashion's arch ! 


“Have you, my friend,” I've heard him 
Say, 

* Been lucky in your turns to-day ?— 
Think not that what I ask alludes 
To Fortune's stale vicissitudes. 
Or that I'm driven from you to learn 
How cards, and dice, and women turn, 
And what prodigious contributions 
They levy, in their revolutions: 
I ask not if, in times so critical 
You’ve managed well your turns political, 
Knowing your aptitude to rat. 
My question points to—your Cravat. 
These are the only turns I mean. 
Tell me if these have lucky been? 
If round your neck, in every fold 
Exact, the muslin has been rolled, 
And, dexterously in front confined, 
Preserved the proper set behind ; 
In short, by dint of hand and eye, 
Have you achieved a perfect tie? 


Should yours (kind heaven, avert the 
omen !) 

Like the cravats of vulgar, low men, 
Asunder start—and, yawning wide, 
Disclose a chasm on either side; 
Or should it stubbornly persist, 
To take some awkward tasteless twist, 
Some crease indelible, and look 
Just like a dunce’s dog's-eared book, 
How would you parry the disgrace ? 


_In what assembly show your face? 


' 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Hlow brook your rival's scornful glance, 
Or partner's titter in the dance? 


| How in the morning dare to meet 


The quizzers of the park or street ? 
Your occupation’s gone,—in vain 

Hope to dine out, or flirt again. 

The Lapies from their lists will put you, 
And even J, my friend, must cut you! 


The following grave lines are excellent in the advice they 
offer ; and the portion relating to beauty is only too true :— 


What though as yet no spot begin 
To stain the brightness of the skin 
Where York and Lancaster combine 
Their roses in those cheeks of thine ? 
Deem not the well-meant hint officious, 
That we he-creatures are capricious, 


_ See in their mid career the comely 


| 
| 


That when your charms have ceased to blind | 


us. 


Nor prayers can move, nor oaths can bind 


us, 
Soon Autumn on those charms encroaches, 
Soon Winter's icy hand approaches. 
Vhen from dimned eyes unheeded flow 
The bitter tears of fruitless woe . 
rhe faded bosom Man forsakes 
’ 


hough the poor heart beneath it breaks 


| 
! 
j 
{ 
| 


| Supplanted by the coarse and homely ; 
| The fond, the generous, and the true 


Yield to the heartless and the new! 
Love dies as surely as ‘tis born, 
Killed by aversion, slight, or scorn. 
These are hard deaths :—a milder end 


| Cools down a lover to a friend. 


Trust not to beauty nor to youth, 


' Nor learn too late the mournful truth 


{ 
| 


That Woman lost, when Man is sated 
Within two points of being hated, — 
Luffs, to the threatening danger blind 
In vain so wery near the wind 
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Onward in vain she steers, and back, For those heraldic high-born charms, 
Weathering the land on neither tack ; Pinched waists, long necks, and bony arms. 
The tempest raves, the billows roar Unless with these proportions stuffed, 
In thunder on the rocky shore; Dubbed a nice girl, and duly puffed, 
Her anchors drag—her cables part— Unless she bear that stamp of fashion, 
Her’s is the shipwreck of the heart! She wins no heart, inspires no passion, 
Nor can be offered, though the sense 
Your beauty, I allow, is real, Should ache at her, in evidence. 
Not like that counterfeit ideal 
Which Poets seldom deign to mention. — Nay, should the fairest maid or wife 
Not like the beauty of convention, That Greece e’er chiselled, come to life, 
Which passes by the annual vote Step from her pedestal, and bustle in 
Of certain connoisseurs of note, To Almack’s, robed in silk or muslin, 
Whose feelings never are ecstatic I'd wager that her arm, or waist, 
But for a nymph aristocratic. Or foot, would shock these men of taste, 
Ask them what makes a heavenly creature ? | And “coarse and clumsy" be the doom 
‘Tis not attractive shape, or feature, Pronounced on her by half the room. 
Nor any combination silly Poor statue! back without a stitch 
Of light and shade, of rose and lily. Of clothes, unheeded to your niche! 
Youth spreads in vain with colours fresh Adored as marble, scorned as woman, 
Yon lovely form. Alas! ‘tis flesh, Dead, you're divine ;—alive, inhuman! 
Temptation easily withstood. 





Their ery, like Renault's is, for—bdlood. 


The lines on Ampthill-Park are very pretty, and appear to 
have pleased Moore, who refers to them in his Diary, but 
they are nothing more than Gray’s H/egy, applied to Ampthill- 
Park, with a number of distinguished names substituted for 
that of the 

" Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown.” 

The pathetic was not his taste, and there is more of him- 
self—the man of the world, and the dashing diner out and 
wit, in the Advice to Julia, than in the former poem. ‘The 
following lines he handed to Moore, and wrote them as from 
Samuel Rogers—upon hearing that part of La//a Rookh had 
been translated in Persian, and that Lord Lauderdale had 
all Human Life by heart. Moore liked the jeu d’esprit ex- 
tremely, and not only inserted it in his Diary, but also intro- 
duced the first four lines in the preface to his collected works. 





A SET OFF. 


I'm told, dear Moore, your lays are sung 
(Can it be true, you lucky man ?) 

By moonlight, in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan. 

‘Tis hard; but one reflection cures, 
At once, a jealous poet’s smart: 

The Persians have translated yours, 
But Lauderdale has mine by heart. 


Than our next Poet of Fashion there is none better known, 
and undoubtedly there is not one who has been more 
justly abused as a prose writer. Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
author of Zhe Monk and of The Castle Spectre, was born in 
London on the ninth day of July, 1775. His father, Matthew 
Lewis was possessed of property in England and in Jamaica, 
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and held for some years the post of Deputy Secretary at War, 
His mother was Frances Maria Sewell, youngest daughter of 
Sir Thomas Sewell, Bart., Master of the Rolls during a portion 
of the reign of George the Third. Matthew Gregory was the 
eldest of four children—the others were a boy, and two girls, 
He was his mother’s favorite, and being constantly admitted 
to her dressing-room, he attended to all the remarks there 
made upon dress. On one occasion a lady was to call for the 
purpose of taking Mrs. Lewis to the Opera, and Matthew was 
waiting in the drawing-room till he should see his mother in 
full dress. The lady who was expected to call, entered before 
Mrs. Lewis was quite prepared, and observing that the child 
gazed very intently at her cap, she said, laughingly, “ Well, 
Mat., I hope you like it all.”’—** No indeed,” said he, “ my 
mamma never wears yellow ribbons with a blue head-dress.” 
The lady said, ‘‘ she is quite night, but what is she wearing to- 
night ? diamonds ?” “ Oh! no,” replied he, “ Fanny,” meaning 
his mother, and recollecting some half uttered thought of her’s, 
“ looks very pretty, with nothing on her head but a simple 
fold of plain white tiffany.’ ‘Thus reared, he grew up to 
boyhood, loving his mother most tenderly, and associating 
with many persons distinguished in literature and art, and 
particularly in musical composition. 

Ata proper age he was sent to Westminster school, and 
thence removed to Christ Church, Oxford. It appears that 
shortly after he entered College, differences arose between 
his father and mother, which ended in a separation; Mrs. 
Lewis retired to France, and Mr. Lewis informed Matthew 
that he wished all intimacy to cease between him and his 
mother. ‘lo this the young man would not consent, and to the 
end he continued an affectionate son, sharing his money with lis 
mother, even when he had little to spare, and whilst, by doing 
so, he exposed himself to his father’s anger. ae 

Ife was always anxious for a literary reputation, and in his 
sixteenth year wrote a comedy, entitled, Zhe Hust Indian, and 
now known as Rich and Poor, which was accepted, and played 
for the benetit of Mrs. Jordan. In the year 1795, however, 
he published his chief work, entitled, Amdrosio, or, The Monk. 
No novel, at its publication, was ever received with so general 
and determined a tone of reprobative criticism as The Monk. 
The ability and fancy of the author were undoubted, but Ins 
offences against morality were grave and mischievous. hi 
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errors were, however, not in his heart, but rather arose from 
his want of experience, and, as he truly observed, in a letter 
to his father, ‘‘ twenty is not the age at which prudence is 
most to be expected.” He made, however, the only repara- 
tion in his power, by expunging, in a succeeding edition, the 
offensive passages. ‘The chief fault in Zhe Alonk is that 
straining after the horrible and supernatural, so evident in 
most of Lewis’s works. His translations from the German, 
his play, Zhe Castle Spectre, lis adaptation of Zschocke’s 
story, which he called Zhe Bravo of Venice, all prove that 
Byron wrote little more than the truth when he addressed to 
him the lines :— 

“Oh! wonder-working Lewis! monk, or bard, 

Who fain would’st make Parnassus a church-yard ! 

Lo! wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow, 

Thy muse a sprite, Apollo’s sexton thou ! 

Ayain all hail! if tales like thine may please, 

St. Luke alone can vanquish the disease : 

Even Satan’s self with thee might dread to dwell, 

And in thy skull discern a deeper hell.” 

Some months after the publication of The Monk, Lewis was 
returned to Parliament as member for the borough of Hindon, 
in Wiltshire, and, by a strange chance, his immediate prede- 
cessor in the representation, was the well known William 
Beckford, of Fonthill-abbey, author of Vathek. He was a 
very irregular attendant in the House of Commons ; he never 
spoke there, and retired from Parliament a few years after his 
admission. But he did not desert the world of literature; Ze 
Monk had given him a reputation not unlike, in its suddenness, 
that to which Byron found himself elevated after the publica- 
tion of Childe Harold, and becoming acquainted, through Lady 
Charlotte Bury, with Sir Walter Scott, then young and un- 
known to the world, he obtained from him some translations 
printed in The Tales of Wonder. 

From the year 1797 to 1808 he was much engaged in 
theatrical affairs, and composed several dramas; but in the 
year 1803, being anxious to write some piece in which Mrs. 
Litchfield, then an actress of considerable reputation in her 
profession, could be brought prominently forward, he resolved 
to compose for her a monodrama. He accordingly wrote Zhe 
Captive; and true to his fancy for the horrible, the scene 1s 
laid in the dungeon of a mad-house, where a lady is unjustly 
Immured by her husband. Many of our readers have, we 
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presume, heard Mr. Henry Russell’s song, 7ke Maniac ; it js 
only a very slight alteration of Lewis’s Captive, but as we are 
satisfied that the latter must be unknown to the great body 
of readers, we here insert it. 


THE CAPTIVE. 


THe scene represents a dungeon, in which is a grated door, guarded by strong bars and 
chains. In the upper part is an open gallery, leading to the cells above. 

Slow and melancholy music. The Captive is discovered in the attitude of hopeless grief: 
she is in chains ;—-her eyes are fixed, with a vacant stare, and her hands are folded. 

After a pause, the Gaoler is seen passing through the upper gallery with a lamp: he ap 
pears at the grate, and opens the door. The noise of the bars falling rouses the Captive 
She looks round eagerly; but on seeing the Gaoler enter, she waves her hand mourn- 
fully, and relapses into her former stupor. 

The Gaoler replenishes a jug with water, and places a loaf of bread by her side. He then 
prepares to leave the dungeon, when the Captive seems resolved on making an attempt 
to excite his compassion: she rises from her bed of straw, clasps his hand, and sinks at 
his feet. The music ceases, and she speaks. 


Stay, gaoler, stay, and hear my woe! 

She is not mad who kneels to thee; 
For what I'm now too well I know, 

And what I was, and what should be. 
I'll rave no more in proud despair ; 

My language shall be calm, though sad ; 

sut yet Pll firmly, truly swear 

I am not mad! (then kissing his hand) I am not mad ! 


{He offers to leave her; she detains him, and continues, in a tone of eager persuasion, | 


A tyrant husband forged the tale 
Which chains me in this dreary cell ; 
My fate, unknown, my friends bewail 
Oh! gaoler, haste, that fate to tell. 
Oh! haste, my father’s heart to cheer ; 
That beart, at once, ‘twill grieve and glad 
To know, though kept a captive here, 
Iam not mad! not mad! not mad! 


{Harsh music, while the Gaoler, with a look of contempt and disbelief, forces his hand 
from her grasp, and leaves her. The bars are heard replacing !) 


He smiles in scorn !— 
He turns the key! 

He quits the grate!—I knelt in vain! 

Still still, his glimmering lamp I see. 
(Music expressing the light growing fainter, as the Gaoler retires through the gallery, and 
the Captive watches his departure with eager looks.) 
‘Tis lost !-—and all is gloom again. 
(She shivers, and wraps her garment more closely round her. } 


Cold !—-bitter cold !—-no warmth !—no light! 
Life! all thy comforts once I had ; 
Yet, here I'm chain'd this freezing night, 
(Eagerly.] Although not mad! no, no, no, no—not mad! 


(A few bars of melancholy music, which she interrupts, by exclaiming suddenly, ) 


‘Tis sure a dream ?—some fancy vain! 
(Proudly.] I—-I, the child of rank and wealth! 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Deprived of freedom, friends, and health ¢ 
Oh! while I count those blessings fled, 
Which never more my hours must glad, 
How aches my heart !—-how burns my head! 


(Interrupting herself hastily, and pressing her hands forcibly against ber forehead 


But ‘tis not mad! -no, ‘tis not mad! 
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She remains fixed in this attitude, with a look of fear, till the music, changing, expresses 
that some tender, melancholy reflection has passed her mind.) 


My child! 
Ah! hast thou not forgot, by this, 
Thy mother’s face—-thy mother's tongue ? 
She'll ne'er forget your parting kiss, 
(With a smile.] Nor round her neck how fast you clung ; 
Nor how you sued with her to stay ; 
Nor how that suit your sire forbad ! 
{With agony.] Nor how— {With a look of terror. } 
I'll drive such thoughts away ; 
{In a hollow hurried voice.] 
They'll make me mad! They'll make me mad! 


fA pause—she then proceeds with a melancholy smile, } 


His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ! 
His mild blue eyes how bright they shone! 
Was never born a lovelier child, 


[With a sudden burst of passionate grief, approaching to frenzy. } 


And art thou now for ever gone? 
And must I never see thee more ? 
My pretty, pretty, pretty lad! 
[With energy]. I will be free! 
{Endeavouring to force the grate.) Unbar this door! 
Iam not mad! I am not mad! 


‘She falls, exhausted, against the grate, by the bars of which she supports herself. She is 
roused from her stupor by loud shrieks, rattling of chains, &c. } 


Hark! hark!—What mean those yells—those cries? 
(The noise grows louder. } 
His chain some furious madman breaks ! 
(The madman is seen to rush along the gallery with a blazing firebrand in his hand. } 
He comes! I see his glaring eyes! 


[The madman appears at the grate, which he endeavours to force, while she shrinks with 
an agony of terror.) 


Now! now! my dungeon bars he shakes 
Help! help! 
{Scared by her cries, the madman quits the grate. ] 


(The madman again appears above, is seized by his keepers, with torches; and after some 
resistance, is dragged away.]} 
He's gone !— 
Oh! fearful woe, 
Such screams to hear—such sights to see ! 
My brain! my brain !—I know, I know 
I am not mad, but soon shall be. 
Yes—soon ! for, lo! yon-——while I speak 
Mark yonder demon’'s eyeballs glare ! 
He sees me !—now, with dreadful shriek, 
He whirls a scorpion high in air ! 
Horror!—-the reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my heart, so crush'd and sad: 
Ay !— laugh, ye fiends !—-I feel the truth! 
‘Tis done! ‘tis done! [With a loud shriek.) 
I'm mad !—Im mad! 


[She dashes herself in frenzy upon the ground.) 


The effect. produced by this piece was so decided, that it 
was never played a second time. Ladies shrieked, some were 
seized by violent hysteric fits, some were carried out fainting, 
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others sat mute with terror, and Mrs. Litchfield was herself 
borne, swooning, from the stage. 

Lewis was a very prolific song writer, and being a good 
musician, composed airs for many of them. Indeed so much 
was his ability in hitting off a song prized, that his composi- 
tions were frequently introduced in the plays of other drama- 
tists. His songs best known are No, my Love, No; The Banks 
of Allan Water ; He Loves and He Rides Away, and Ply the 
Oar, Brother. 

The elder Lewis dying in the year 1813, Matthew Gregory 
Lewis came into possession of a considerable property ; but as 
the Jamaica estates had been mismanaged, he resolved to 
visit them, and, in the year 1815, he sailed from England for 
the West Indies. His Journal of a West Indian Proprietor, 
is well known, and it proves his kindness of heart, and love 
for all his species; it shows too how there were practical 
philanthropists in these kingdoms, even before the era of 
Henry Brougham, or the epoch of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. He 
remained four months in Jamaica, and having returned to 
England, set out on a continental tour, and during his resi- 

* ‘ .- . . . 
dence at Geneva, made a codicil to his will, dated August 
20th, 1816, in which he directs that no slave shall be sold off 

3 J 
his estates in Jamaica. This codicil is remarkable as it 1s 
witnessed by “ Byron, Percy Bysshe Shelly, John Polidori.” 

He returned to England in August, 1817. He re- 
mained in London only two months, and _ sailed for 
Jamaica, a second time, early in October. During his conti- 
nental tour he wrote a poem entitled, Zhe Angel of Mercy. 
Whilst composing it, Moore’s Lalla Rookh was published, 
and as the subject of Zhe Angel of Mercy, and of Paradise and 
the Peri, was somewhat analogous, Lewis considered it better 
to defer the publication until after his return from the pro- 
jected voyage, and he gave the manuscript to a friend. We 
insert the opening lines of the poem :— 

Fairer than light that smiles in summer sky, 
Dearer than cherish'd thoughts of days gone by; 
More swift than Time's bright wing, when Pleasure’s hour 
Fleets o'er the revel of the festive bower ; 
Angels, rejoicing, waft to heav'nly throne 
The latent wish that fain would sin atone. 
Yet many a sun the lids of slumbering spring, 
Had, wakening, kiss'd, to rise on breezy wing, 
Since from the surface of the deluged world, 
Mercy assuaged the tlood which Justice hurl'd : 


And in harmonious tints of that bright bow, 
Type of the bond of Heaven with earth below, 
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Again was by the weeping Phatyr view'd, 
The path of crime by rebel man pursued. 
Rarely his pen of pearl in orient light 
Records the deeds good angels joy to write ; 
And sad the pitying cherub scans the page, 
A tablet dire of Sin's increasing rage. 

Mournful and sweet, as doth the evening gale 
Sigh o'er the weeping flowers in dewy vale, 
After a day of glorious golden beams, 
Hath lit the tinted meads and glassy streams, 
Was still the angel Phatyr’s pleading strain, 
As hymn’‘d seraphic hosts the Eternal’s reign ; 
Still was his boon the heay'nly throne before, 
That some redeeming act might man restore. 
“Mine be the task!" he cried; “the triumph mine, 
To bear such tribute to the realms divine ; 
From bowers celestial doom'd the while to roam, 
Until I win my glorious passport home!” 

His prayer was heard ;—and thus did Heay'n decree 
Phatyr, in mortal guise, should captive be, 
Till, act to man most hard, to Heav'n most dear, 
Should, by atonement, man’s transgression clear. 
He said--and Phatyr from his lucid wing 
Waved balmy odours, as he thus did sing: 


SONG OF THE ANGEL OF MERCY 


* There's a fair flower wreathing the heav'nly throne, 
That ever the dearest to Heav'n is known: 

‘Tis reared in the beams of the angel’s smile, 

And its blossoms fall softly on earth the while. 


Fierce is the lightning that fires the brand! 
Keen is the sword in that angel's right hand! 
‘Tis falling !—tis falling on Man in his pride— 
And who may the day of Jehovah abide? 


Yet, wherever the bolts of his justice are hurl‘d, 

To punish the rebels of yon nether world, 

Should they cross this sweet flow’r in their burning flight, 
They melt into tears in his rainbow’s light. 


Ah! none know this flower, save those who have found 
The wreath which the brow of repentance hath crown'd ; 
And have welcomed it blooming in heavenly ray, 

When the flowers of earth have all faded away. 


This well-beloved blossom, my joy ‘tis to rear ; 

It blooms in a sigh, and it smiles through a tear: 
While none ever vainly in heavenly bower, 

Sought the /ife-healing balm of this glorious flower. 
Behold ye! ‘tis twining my angel brow : 

And the tear-dews of pardon are bright on it now 


To earth and its valleys of sorrow I fly, 
rhe herald of Mercy and Peace from on high !” 


Lewis sailed from Jamaica for England on the fourth of 
May, 1818, and being attacked by yellow fever, he refused 
to follow the directions of the physician, and having, after 
some days illness, taken a powerful emetic, he never rallied 
from the state of prostration to which it reduced him, and died 
the 14th day of May, 1818. 

“ Lewis,” Byron writes, “ was a good man, a clever man, 
but. a bore. My only revenge or consolation used to be 
setting him by the ears with some vivacious person who hated 
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bores especially,— Madame de Staél or Hobhouse, for example. 
But I liked Lewis; he was the jewel of a man, had he been 
better set ;—I don’t mean personally, but less tiresome, for he 
was tedious, as well as contradictory to every thing and every 
body. Poor fellow! he died a martyr to his new riches—of a 
second visit to Jamaica :— 

‘ I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again !’ 

That is,— 
‘I would give cy a sugar cane, 
Mat. Lewis were alive again !’” 


To this Scott adds—‘*I would pay my share! how few 
friends one has, whose faults are only ridiculous. His visit 
was one of humanity to ameliorate the condition of his slaves, 
He did much good by stealth, and was a most generous crea- 
ture.” 

The soubriquet, Mon, had its origin from the novel, but he 
used to pretend to his mother that he preferred it to his own 
name, Matthew Gregory—he often told her, that she outraged 
his helpless infancy by the name Matthew, but there was a two- 
fold barbarity in adding Gregory. His figure was small, in- 
deed, a line in The Monk deenibod him—“ A graceless form 
and dwarfish stature.” His eyes projected, and he was per- 
haps a more odd looking man than Gibbon. ‘To his taste for 
music we have already referred, and Sir Walter Scott has 
stated that Lewis had a finer ear for rythm than Byron. 

‘The following ballad, founded on a story told to Lewis by 
Sir Walter, justifies the observation just quoted. It is in the 
same wild fancy as Christabel, founded on a superstition, that 
to meet three ravens together is unlucky. A sailor tells : 
friend that he has always been unfortunate whenever he has 
encountered those birds. The first time he was wrecked at 
sea, the second time his wife and children were burned, and 
the third time he was forced to endure the companionship of 
a ghost for “three weeks and a day.”—He sailed in a slaver, 
the Captain was a savage brute, who exulted in his tyranny, 
and— 


Phough each in turn was treated ill, And many a brutal harsh command 
*"Mongst all the crew alone Old Bill had grumbled at ; 

Bill Jones opposed our tyrant’s will ; T'll once he was order'd a sail to hand, 

For Bill was cross and old, and stil! When Bill was so weak he scarce cou 
He'd give him back his own stand, 


But the captain scoff'd at that. 
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For a lazy eld brute, poor Bill he abused, 
And forced him aloft to go; 
But their duty to do his limbs refused, 
And at length from the ropes his hands Bill 
loosed, 
And he fell on the deck below. 


Towards him straight the captain flew, 
Crying, “ Dog ! dost serve me so ?” 

And with devilish spite his sword he drew, 

And ran Bill Jones quite through and 


through ; 
And the blow was a mortal blow. 


At the point of death poor Bill now lies, 
And stains the deck with gore ; 
And fixing his own on his murderer's eyes, 
“Captain! alive or dead,” he cries, 
“1 ne’er will leave you more!” 


“You won't ?” says the captain: “ time will | 


show 
If you keep your word or not ; 
For now in the negro kettle below, 
Old dog! your scoundrel] limbs I'll throw, 
And I'll see what fat you've got.” 


So he caused the cook to make water hot, 
And the corpse, both flesh and bones, 
(To see what fat Bill Jones had got) 
Iie captain boil'd in the negro pot, 
But there was not much fat in Jones. 


If well his word the captain kept, 
Bill Jones kept his as well; 
For just at midnight, all who slept, 
With one consent, from their hammocks 
leapt, 
Roused by a dreadful yell. 


Never was heard a more terrible sound : 
Fast to the deck we hied, 
And there, by the moonbeam's light, we 
found 
rhe murder'd man, in spite of his wound, 
Sitting close to the steersman’s side. 


And from that hour, among the rest 
Bill served, nor left us more; 

With bloody trowsers, bloody vest, 

Aud bloody shirt, and bloody breast, 
Still he stood our eyes before. 


And he'd clean the deck, or fill the pail, 
_, Ur he'd work with right good will 
To stop a leak, or drive a nail; 
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And to share in all things with the crew 
| Did the spectre never miss ; 
| And when to the cook, for his portion due, 
Each sailor went, Bill Jones went too, 
And tender'd his platter for his. 


| His face look'd pale, his limbs seem'd weak, 
His footsteps fell so still, 
| That to hear their sound you'd vainly seek ; 
And to none of the crew did Bill e’er speak, 
| And none of us spoke to Bill. 
But when three weeks had crept away, 
As you just now have heard, 
The captain came upon deck one day, 
And quoth he, “ My lads, I've something to 
Say ; 
Bill Jones is as good as his word. 





He never leaves me day nor night, 

He haunts me—haunts me still; 
| By the midnight lamp I see the spright, 
| And when at morn the sky grows light, 
The first sunbeam shows me Bill 


At meals, his pale lips speak the grace, 
His cold hand gives me wine ; 

At every hour, in every place, 

To whatever side I turn my face, 
Bill's eyes are fix’d on mine. 


Now, lads, my resolution’s made, 
One means will set me free, 
And Bill's pursuit for ever evade. 
He comes—he comes! Then, away!” he 
said, 


And plunged into the sea. 





None moved a joint the wretch to save, 
All stood with staring eyes ; 

Each clasp'd his hand-—a groan each gave, 

When, lo! on a sudden, above the wave, 
Once more did the captain rise. 


Fix'd and fearful was his eye, 
And pale as a corpse his brow, 
And we saw him clasp his hands on high, 
And we heard him scream with a terrible 
cry, 
“By -—! Bill’s with me now!” 


Then down he sunk through the foaming 


flood 
To hell, that worst of havens! 








Now Heaven preserve you, master good, 





But email the business was handing a 
sail, 
Then ‘specially ready was Bill. 


From perilous rage and innocent blood, 
And from meeting with three ravens! 


James Smith was essentially a Poet of Fashion. Though the 
son of an attorney, and holding, himself, the office of Solicitor 
to the Ordnance, after it had become vacant at his father's 


death, he was amongst the most valued of all the clever 


men 


who made half the charm of May-Fair fashionable life. He 
was born in London, on the tenth day of February, 1775, 
and was educated at Chigwell, and when prepared was articled 
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to his father. His first essay in literature was made in the 
pages of Colonel Henry Greville’s Pic-Nie Newspaper, to 
which he and his brother Horace contributed, with Cumber. 
land, John Wilson Croker, Sir J. B. Burgess, and some 
others ; all writing gratuitously, excepting Combe, the 
editor. Ile next became a writer in the London Review, and 
from the year 1807 to 1810, was a constant supporter of the 
Monthly Mirror, then the property of Thomas Hill, whom 
Theodore Hook has immortalized as Hu//, in Gilbert Gurney. 
Smith’s very clever imitations entitled, Horace in London, ap- 
peared originally in the Mirror. Of these the following is a 
very fair specimen :— 
THE ACTRESS. 


Ne cit ancillw tibi amor pucori. 


An Actress !—Well, I own ‘tis true, | Fortune's the magic Harlequin, 
But why should that your love subdue, Whose touch diffuses o'er the scene 
Or bid you blush for Polly ? Fantastic transpositions. 
When all within is sense and worth, 
To care for modes of life, or birth, Your Polly in her veins may bear 
Is arrant pride and folly. The blood, perchance, of London's Mayor, 
Who smote the king's reviler ; 
A Polly, in a former age, Whose mace a monarch’s life secures, 
Kesign’d the Captain, and the stage, But slays an ancestor of yours, 
To shine as Bolton's Duchess. In knocking down Wat Tyler. 
Derby and Craven since have shown | 
That virtue builds herself a throne, ' She who is artless, chaste, refin’d, 
Ennobling whom she touches. | Disinterested, pure in mind, 
Unsoil'’d with vice'’s leayen, 
in each new pantomime that's hatech'd, Has that nobility within, 
The Columbine is quickly snatch'd Which kings can neither give nor win ; 
To wed some wealthy suitor : Her patent is from heaven. 
ris “all for love, the world well lost” ’ ; 
What pupil calculates the cost, Discard your doubts —your suit preter ; 
When passion is the tutor ? You dignify yourself, not her, 
By honourable passion : 
Why, all the world's a stage, and we, And if your noble friends should stare, 
[t's pantomimic pageantry, Go, bid them show a happier pair 
Change places and conditions : Among the fools of fashion. 


The next essay made by the brothers was that so widely 
known as Lejected Addresses. Most readers are aware that at 
the re-opening of Drury Lane Theatre in the year 1812, a prize 
was offered for the address most suited to be spoken on the 
occasion. Six weeks before that night, Ward, the secretary, 
suggested that poems written in imitation of the styles of the 
most remarkable poets and verse-writers of the day, and to be 
published as if contributions rejected by the Committee, would 
be likely to sell. The idea was at once adopted and carried 
out by the Smiths, and after selecting the poets each was to 
imitate, Horace left town for Cheltenham, and having executed 
his portion of the work, returned to London, when he found that 
his brother had made an equally rapid progress, and each sub- 
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mitted his papers to the other for change or correction. The 
imitations written by James Smith are those of Wordsworth, 
Cobbett, Southey, Coleridge, “a quiz on what are called hu- 
morous songs,” entitled Drury Lane Hustings, Perry, Crabbe, 
and the travesties of Macbeth, George Barnwell, and the first 
stanza of that inimitable imitation of Byron—Cui Bono. 
The copyright was offered to Murray for twenty pounds, and 
refused, but half the copyright was purchased by Miller, the 
publisher of the collected edition of Horace in London. In 
1819, after the sixteenth edition had appeared, Murray gave 
£131 for the copyright; since that period he has sold six 
editions—eight thousand copies. Having thus taken the town 
by an irresistible battery of humor, the fame of the brothers was 
widely extended ; and as Charles Mathews grew upon the hearts 
of the play goers, he found James Smith to be the only man who 
could furnish him with those lyrics known as “ Patter-Songs,” 
and of which, since Smith’s death, Charles James Mathews 
is undoubtedly the cleverest writer. 

It is not, however, to the poems of this class, or to these 
songs, that we, in this paper refer, but rather to those vers de 
soci¢té, those short poems written as occasion required, or to 
the composition of which some fancy or some folly of the day 
invited. ‘There is about these verses a mingled thoughtfulness 
and humor that reminds us of Sydney Smith’s witticisms. 
They frequently make one think quite as much, and as readily, 
as they cause us to smile. “If,” said Lady Blessington, 
“James Smith had not been a witty man, he must have been 
a great man ;” and there can be little doubt that had he loved 
society less, had he devoted himself to the graver branches of 
literature rather than to the lighter labors of periodical com- 
position, he would hold as high a position amongst our moral- 
ists as he now occupies amongst our humorists. 

The following poem conveys a most excellent moral in a very 
humorous form :— 


FIVE HUNDRED A YEAR. 


rhat gilt middle-path, which the poet of Rome 
Extoll'd as the only safe highway to bliss; 
That “ haven” which many a poet at home 
Assures us all Guinea-bound merchantinen miss ; 
That bless’d middle line, 
Which bard and divine 
In sonnet and sermon so sigh for, is mine; 
My uncle, a plain honest fat auctioneer, 
Walk'd off, and bequeath’d me Five Hundred a year 
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I ne‘er, if I live to the age of Old Parr, 
Can fail to remember how stared brother Bill, 
Jack bullied, and Tom, who is now at the Bar, 
Drove post to a Proctor to knock up the will. 
They never could trace 
What beauty or grace 
Sir Christopher Catalogue saw in my face. 
To cut off three youths to his bosom so dear, 
And deluge a fourth with Five Hundred a year ! 


The will, though law-beaten, stood firm as a rock, 
The probate was properly lodged at the Bank; 
Transferr’d to my name stood the spleen-moving stock, 
And I, in the West, bearded people of rank. 
No longer a clerk, 
I rode in the Park, 
Or lounged in Pall Mall an hour after dark. 
[ enter’d, what seem'd then, a happy career, 
Possess'd of a gig and Five Hundred a year. 


Ere long, I began to be bored by a guest, 
A strange sort of harpy, who poison’d my feast : 
He visits, in London, the folks who dwell West, 
But seldom cohabits with those who live East. 
Bar, door-chain, or key, 
Could not keep me free,— 
As brisk as a bailiff in bolted Ennut. 
‘I'm come,” he still cried, “‘to partake of your cheer, 
I'm partial to folks of Five Hundred a year.” 


Meanwhile my three brothers, by prudence and care, 
Got onward in life, while I stuck by the wall ; 
Bill open’d a tea-shop in Bridgewater-square, 
And Jack, as a writer, grew rich in Bengal. 
Tom made his impressions 
Through Newgate transgressions, 
And got half the business at Clerkenwell Sessions. 
They march'd in the van, while I lagg’d in the rear, 
Condemn'd to Ennui and Five Hundred a year. 


loo litthke encouraged to feel self-assured, 
Too dull for retorts, and too timid for taunts ; 
By daughters and nieces I'm barely endured, 
And mortally hated by uncles and aunts. 
If e’er I entangle 
A girl in an angle, 
Up steps some Duenna, love's serpent to strangle ; 
“Come hither! don't talk to that fellow, my dear, 
Ilis income is only Five Hundred a year.” 


Without tact or talents to get into ton, 
No calling to stick to, no trade to pursue: 
Thus London, hard stepmother, leaves me alone, 
With little to live on, and nothing to do. 
Could I row a life-boat, 
Make a boot or a coat, 
Or serve in a silversmith's shop, and devote 
My days to employment, my evenings to cheer, 
I'd gladly give up my Five Hundred a year. 


The reader has frequently, we presume, observed the intense 
affability with which hostess and guests seem imbued when 
seated round the dinner table ; but the scene which took place 
before the invitations were issued, was not, perhaps, so charm- 
ing from the urbanity of the actors, although the master and 
mistress of the feast may have been the only parties upon the 
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stage. Both these scenes are admirably and humorously de- 
scribed by our Poet of Fashion in the following lines :— 


THE DINNER. 


Thus to his mate Sir Richard spoke— 

“The House is up; from London smoke 
All fly; the Park grows thinner ; 

The friends who fed us, will condemn 

Our backward board ; we must feed them : 
My dear, let's give a dinner.” 


“ Agreed!” his lady cries; “and first 

Put down Sir George and Lady Hurst.” 
“Done! now I name—the Gatties ?” 

“ My dear, they’re rather stupid.”-——“ Stuff! 

We dine with them, and that’s enough : 
Besides, I like their patties.” 


“ Who next ?"’"—* Sir James and Lady Dunn.” 
“Oh no.”—“* Why not?"—* They'll bring 
their son, 
That regular tormentor ; 
\ couple, with one child, are sure 
lo bring three fools outside their door, 
Whene’er abroad they venture.” 


“Who next?”—‘ John Yates.“ What! 
M.P. Yates; 

Who, o'er the bottle, stale debates 
Drags forth ten times a minute ?” 

“ He's like the rest: whoever fails, 

Out of St. Stephen's school telis tales 
He'd quake to utter in it.” 


“Well, have 
Grants.” 
My dear, remember, at your aunt's 
I view'd them with abhorrence.” 
“Why so?” 

from Lisle, 
(Which they call Leel) they bore our isle 
With Brussels, Tours, and Florence.” 


him if you  will,”’—‘ The 


“Where could you meet them ?”---At the 
Nore.” 

“Who next ?” 

no more 

Lieutenant-General Dizzy.” 

“He's deaf.” But then he'll bring Tom 
White.” 

“True! ask them both: the boy's a bite ; 
We'll place him next to Lizzy.” 


“The Lanes.”—*We want 


“Why, since they've come | 
| A play rehearsed: the Thespian train 











‘Tis seven—the Hunts, the Dunns, Jack 
Yates, 
The Grants assemble: dinner waits ; 
In march the Lanes, the Gatties. 
Objections, taunts, rebukes are fled, 
Hate, scorn, and ridicule lie dead 
As so many Donatties. 


Yates carves the turbot, Lane the Lamb, 
Sir George the fowls, Sir James the ham, 
Dunn with the beef is busy ; 
His helpmate pats her darling boy, 
And, to complete a mother's joy, 
Tom White sits next to Lizzy. 


All trot their hobbies round the room ; 

They talk of routs, retrenchments, Hume, 
The bard who won't lie fallow, 

The Turks, the statue in the Park, 

Which both the Grants, at once, remark 
Jump'd down from Mount Cavallo. 


They talk of dances, operas, dress, 
They nod, they smile, they acquiesce ; 
None pout; all seem delighted : 
Heavens! can this be the self-same set, 
So courteously received when met ; 
So taunted when invited ? 


So have I seen, at Drury Lane, 


In arms; the bard astounded ; 
Scenes cut; parts shifted; songs displaced ; 
Jokes mangled; characters effaced ; 

“ Confusion worse confounded.” 


But, on the night, with seeming hearts, 

The warring tribe their several parts 
Enact with due decorum. 

Such is the gulf that intervenes 

*Twixt those who get behind the scenes, 
And those who sit before ‘em! 


No man of his position in society was more feted 


than James Smith. 


He was made for London life, as indeed 


all such men are; and to those who could appreciate genial 
humor, always restrained from degenerating into buffoonery 
by the instinctive dictates of gentlemanly feeling, his com- 


pany was most acceptable. 


He was a constant guest of Lady 


Blessington’s,* and usually spent some portions of every 


* See Memoir of Lady Blessington in Irish (QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 8, Vol. IL. p. 773. 
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year with John Wilson Croker, Lord Abinger, the late earl of 
Mulgrave, and the late Lord Harrington. But at Lady Bles. 
sington’s, at the Atheneum, the Union, and the Garrick Clubs, 
most of his hours of relaxation were spent during the London 
season. As might be expected, the round of life at these 
latter places did not conduce much to the preservation of his 
health, and at rather an early age he was a martyr to the gout, 
and whilst labouring under a severe attack of his enemy, wrote 
the following lines :— 


THE BIRTH OF PODAGRA. 





“ Fair daughter, it puzzles me much,” He drove the dame out in his car ; 
Quoth Jove to Idalia’s Queen, | Anacreon call’d up the Nine, 
“Why you married a god on a crutch, | And thrumm’'d his eternal guitar 
Who never looks fit to be seen. | In praise of the myrtle and vine, 
With Mars, and with Bacchus, and with 
Apollo to woo you in songs, | With Vulcan employ’d all the day, 
Oh! how could you marry a smith | The lovers felt doubly secure : 
Who furnishes poker and tongs 7" | We know, when Grimalkin’s away, 
The mice are not over demure. 
* Dread sire,’ said the Queen of the Loves, | Thus flitted unclouded the scene, 
“While Vulcan is beating hot shoes Till Dian nine circuits had run : 
All day, IT can harness my doves, When, lo! the parturient Queen 
And call on what people I choose : Of Paphos gave birth to a son. 
You made him a smith from his birth, 
His forge on Mount tna he plies: In flannels Jove swaddled the imp. 
Let him mind his shop upon earth, As broad as his mother’s blue zone, 
And me manage mine in the skies.” And prudently gave him a limp, 
To pass for lame Mulciber's own. 
The Thunderer nodded assent. The Bacchus and Venus-born child 
Ere long, with his vine-circled rod, Grew, otherwise, healthy and stont 
On no honest embassy bent, | Hippocrates nursed him, and styled 
Came Bacchus, the ivy-crown'd god. ' ‘The big-footed libertine—Gout ! 


He was not a dangler after women, but was with them a 
special favourite, and few men were more frequently required 
“just to write one line in my Album” than James Smith. Ot! 
the poems contributed by him on these occasions, the following 
may be selected :— 

TIME AND LOVE. 


An artist painted Time and Love: And straightway to the fair one brings 

lime with two pinions spread above, Time in his turn devoid of wings, 
And Love without a feather ; And Cupid with two pinions. 

Sir Harry patronised the plan, | 

And soon Sir Hal and Lady Ann “What blunder’s this ?” the lady cries 
In wedlock came together. “No blunder, Madam.” he replies, 

“T hope I'm not so stupid. 

Copies of each the dame bespoke : Each has his pinions in his day, 

Che artist, ere he drew a stroke. Time, before marriage, flies away, 
Reversed his old opinions, And, after marriage, Cupid.” 


It might be supposed that when, in after life, he met, 1 
society, those authors whose styles of poetry he had imitated 
or parodied in the Rejected Addresses, unpleasant scenes would 
occur, but such was not the ease, andthe partiesin question were 
either to good humored, or men of too much good sense to allow 
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the jeud’ esprit to eflect their tempers. In the eightcenth edition 
of the work, to which Horace Smith wrote the preface, and 
James Smith the notes, we have abundant evidence of the fact. 
The only poet whose verses were imitated, and who afterwards 
referred to the matter seriously, was William Spencer. At first, 
indeed, it was otherwise. Lydia White, who had invited him 
toa dinner party, to which James Smith was also engaged, 
recollected that it was possible Spencer might not wish to 
meet his parodiest, and she accordingly wrote to him and 
stated that a gentleman was to dine with her whom she feared 
“he would not like to-meet.” He called upon her at once 
and said, ‘‘ pray who is this whom I should not like to meet ?” 
She replied, “‘O! one of those men who made that shameful 
attack on you.” ‘The very man upon earth I should like 
to know,” exclaimed Spencer, and, having met, they were 
friends for ever. lle afterwards, however, said, “ it is all very 
well for once, but don’t do it again. I had been almost 
forgotten when you revived me; and now all the newspapers 
and reviews ring with ‘ this fashionable trashy author.’ ” 

‘The gout, as is usual, became more violent as its victim 
grew older, and, in the spring of 1839, he suffered, at the 
same time, from a most painful fit of the gout, and a very 
enervating attack of influenza. He went, for change of air, 
to Tunbridge Wells, and seeming to rally, returned to London, 
where, however, he died, on Christmas eve, 1839, in the 65th 
year of his age. 

In that humorous style of verse, so successfully cultivated 
by Theodore Hook and Thomas [ood, the following, from the 
pen of James Smith, is ingenious :— 

SURNAMES. 
Men once were surnamed from their shape | Mr. Wise is a dunce, Mr. King is a Whig, 


or estate, | Mr. Coffin’s uncommonly sprightly, 
(You all may from history worm it ;) | And huge Mr. Little broke down in a gig, 
there was Lewis the Bulky and Henry the | While driving fat Mrs. Golightly. 
Great, 
x . | 
Mcgee iy a seg eee egos - | Mrs. Drinkwater's apt to indulge in a dram, 
and Dames PO a ee | Mrs. Angel's an absolute fury, ai 
Are read, each so const: ae And meek Mr. Lion let fierce Mr. amb 
pane te cenelney wae | Tweak his nose in the lobby of Drury. 


Fr > we $y : ” —_— 
Prom the owners trade, figure, and ealling, } At Bath, where the feeble go more than the 


Surnames rae 
See tal * , — > Pa ee | b a cca 
em given by the rule of contraries. | (A conduct well worthy of Nero,) 
savas Sit 
' Over poor Mr. Lightfoot, confined with the 
- Box, though provoked, never doubles | gout, 
his fist, | Mr. Heaviside danced a bolero. 


; Mr. Burns in his grate has no fuel, ' ; he chose 
ir. Playfair won't catch me at hazard or , Miss Joy, wretched maid, when she eh 
whist, | Mr. Love, 


Mr. Coward was wing'd in a duel Found nothing but sorrow await her; 
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She now holds in wedlock, as true asa, Mr. Barker's as mute as a fish in the sea, 


dove, Mr. Miles never moves on a journey, 
That fondest of mates, Mr. Hayter. Mr. Gotobed sits up till half after three, 
Mr. Oldcastle dwells in a modern-built hut, Mr. Makepiece was bred an attorney. 
Miss Sage is of madcaps the archest ; Mr. Gardener can't tell a flower from a 
Of all the queer bachelors Cupid e’er cut, root, 
Old Mr. Younghusband’s the starchest. Mr. Wilde with timidity draws back, 
Mr. baal performs all his journeys on 
oot, 
Mr. Child, in a passion, knocked down Mr. Mr. Foote all his journays on horseback. 
Rock, Mr. Penny, whose father was rolling in 
Mr. Stone like an aspen-leaf shivers ; wealth, 
Miss Poole used to dance, but she stands Kick'd down all the fortune his dad won, 
like a stock, Large Mr. Le Fevre's the picture of health, 
Ever since she became Mrs. Rivers. Mr. Goodenough is but a bad one. 
Mr. Swift hobbles onward, no mortal knows | Mr. Cruickshank stept into three thousand 
how, & year, 
Ile moves as though cords had entwined By showing his leg to an heiress; 
him, Now I hope you'll acknowledge I've made 
Mr. Metcalf ran off, upon meeting a cow, it quite clear 
With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. Surnames ever go by contraries. 





Of Theodore Hook it is unnecessary we should write at 
any length. He is best known as a novelist. As a writer 
of political songs and pasquinades few men excelled him, 
and our chief reason for here introducing his name is, 
that the two poems which we shall present are now com- 
pletely forgotten. In truth, for the pathetic, he had little 
taste, and the stream of life for him was all cataracts 
bubbling with fun and humor; for its quiet glidings through 
the shady ways and sober levels of existence he had scant 
regard. Men such as he spring up in London fashionable and 
political life; if they be wise men, office and wealth are in 
their grasp; if, however, they prefer enjoyment and social 
intercourse before the graver and deeper pursuits of existence, 
they become just such living moral lessons as Theodore Hook 
himself exemplified. 

Theodore Kdward Hook was born in Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square, London, on the 22nd day of September, 
1788. Few men have been better known, whether we con- 
sider him as novelist, as journalist, as dramatist, or as a wit. 
His early years were spent in society calculated to foster all 
the genius he possessed; the customs of the time could only 
strengthen those convivial tastes for which he was after- 
wards so remarkable, and his quick fancy and his ready pen, 
made him, for his own sake, but too acceptable to those who 
deserted him when the brightness of fancy was decayed, 
and when life was waning before its time—a condition not less 
induced by their patronage than by his own folly. . 

The son of a musician and composer, admitted early behind 
the scenes, the constructor of a successful comic opera when 
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in his sixteenth year, anxious to enjoy society-——who can 


wonder that he became a Poet of Fashion. 


We have stated, 


that for pathos he had little genius, and, indeed, the following 


lines addressed to a lady, 


afford the only genuine pathetic 


verses we have ever seen from his pen :— 


The hour is come—the cherish'd hour, 
When from the busy world set free, 


1 seek at length my lonely bower, 
And muse in silent thought on thee. 


And, oh! how sweet to know that still, 
Though sever d from thee widely far, 

Our minds the self-same thought can fill— 
Our eyes yet seek the self-same star. 


Compulsion from its destin’d course 
The magnet may awhile detain, 

But when no more withheld by force, 
It trembles to its north again. 





Thus, though the idle world may hold 
My fetter'd thoughts awhile from thee, 

To thee they spring, when uncontroll'd, 
In all the warmth of liberty. 


The faithful dove, where'’er by day, 
Through fields of air her pinions rove, 

Still seeks, when daylight dies away, 
The shelter of her native grove. 


So at this calm, this silent hour, 
Whate'’er the daily scenes I see, 
My heart (its joyless wand'rings o'er) 

Returns unalter'd still to thee. 


Of his political poems we cannot here insert any specimens, 
as they do not properly come within scope of our paper, and we 
close our selection from Hook with the following lines, written 
after leaving the house of a lady who had, as he says, pre- 
sented him “ her ¢humd to shake hands with :”— 


VISITINGS. 


Some women at parting scarce give you 
So much as a simple good-bye, 
And from others as long as you live, you 
Will never be bless’d with a sigh; 
Some will press you so warmly, you'd linger 
Beside them for ever, and some 
Will give you an icy forefinger, 
But Fanny presents you a thumb. 


Some will give you a look of indifference, 
Others will give you a smile; 
While some of the colder and stiffer ones, 
_ Bow in their own chilly style. 
rhere are some who look merry at parting, 
. And some who look woefully glum ; 
Some give you a blessing at starting, 
But Fanny just gives you a thumb. 


Chere are some who will go to the door with 
you, 

_ Some ring for the man or the maid; 

Some who do less, and some more, with you, 

‘ And a few would be glad if you stay'd. 

d ow many wish you'd be slack again, 

7 «tr Way On a visit to come; 

or three give you leave to go back again, 

ut Fanny gives only her thumb. 


With a number, ten minutes are longer 
W : ag find yourself welcome to stay ; 
W € some, whose affections are stronger, 
oa to detain you all day. 
Other You Sherry and biscuit, 
Sane Sg 8 give not a drop nor a crumb; 
me a sandwich, from sirloin or brisket. 
But Fanny gives simply her thumb. 





Some look with a sort of a squint to you, 
Some whisper they've visits to make ; 
Some glance at their watches—a hint to you, 
Which, if you are wise, you will take. 
Some faintly invite you to dinner, 
(So faint, you may see it’s all hum, 
Unless you're a silly beginner) 
But Fanny presents you a thumb. 


Some chatter—-thirteen to the dozen 
Some don't speak a word all the time ; 
Some open the albums they've chosen, 
And beg you to scribble in rhyme: 
Some bellow so loud, they admonish 
Your ear to take care of its drum ; 
Some give you an ogle quite tonnish, 
But Fanny gives nought, save her thumb. 


Some wonder how long you've been absent, 
Despair of your coming again ; 

While some have a coach or a cab sent, 
To take you away if it rain. 

Some shut up their windows in summer, 
Some won't stir the fire though you're 

numb ; 

Some give you hot punch in a rummer, 

But Fanny gives only her thumb. 


Some talk about scandal, or lovers, 
Some talk about Byron or Scott; 

Some offer you eggs laid by plovers, 
Some offer the luck of the pot; 


| A great many offer you nothing, 


They sit, like automata, dumb, 


| The silly ones give you a loathing, 


But Fanny gives merely her thumh 
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Some bore you with six-year old gabies, The men speak of change in the cabinet - 
In the shape of a master or miss; The women—how can they sit mum 2 
Others hold up their slobbering babies, Give their thoughts upon laces and tabinet 

Which you must be a brute not to kiss: | But Fanny gives inerely her thumb : 
Some tell you their household disasters, ; 
While others their instruments strum: | Some speak of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
Some give you receipts for corn-plaisters, | Who, to prove the old proverb, has set 
But Fanny presents you her thumb. |About thief-catching—laying wise plans 
down 
Some talk of the play they've been last at, | In the “ Hue and Cry” weekly gazette. 
And some of the steam-driven coach ; Some think that the Whigs are but noodles 
While those who are prudes look aghast at | (But such are, of course, the mere seum) 
Each piece of new scandal you broach : | Some give you long tales of their poodles, 
Some talk of converting the Hindoos, But Fanny presents you her thumb. 


To relish, like Christians, their rum ; | 
Some give you a view from their windows, | Good luck to them all !—where J visit, 
But Fanny gives only her thumb. ' T meet with warm hearts and wary 
| hands ; 
Some ask what you think of the tussel, | But that’s not a common thing, is it ? 


man, For I neither have houses nor lands: 
Between the all-lies and the Porte ; _ Not a look but the soul has a part in it, 
And Cod-rington’s thrashing the muscle- | (How different the looks are of some !) 
man | Oh! give me a hand with a heart in it, 
(Puns being such people's forte). | And the devil take finger and thumb. 


Thomas Haynes Bayly was born at Bath, on the thirteenth 
day of October, 1797, and was the only son of Nathaniel 
Bayly, of Mount Beacon House, near Bath, and of Miss ‘Tho- 
mas, daughter of Sir George Thomas, Bart., of Ratton Park, 
Sussex. By his father he was connected with the Larl of 
Stamford and Warrington, and by his mother with the Bar- 
oness Le Despencer. By wtirth, therefore, he belonged to the 
world of fashion, and genius made him its poet. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester, and at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, where he 
spent three years. He intended to enter the church, but grew 
weary of it, and applied himself, or fancied he applied himself, 
to study for the bar. 

Karly inhiscollege course he formed a friendship with a young 
coimpanion who, becoming consumptive, was attended most 
kindly by Bayly ; having formed an acquaintance with his young 
friend’s family, the Poet became attached to his friend’s sister, 
and on the death of the former the feeling of affection grew more 
ardent; but marriage was impossible, as his father, upon whom he 
was entirely dependant, was unwilling to contribute to his sup- 
port if he should wed the lady. Our poet grew melancholy and 
desponding, wrote verses and songs innumerable, and was fast 
approaching to the woful state of Pendennis, when that youth’s 
heart was enthralled by the bright eyes and flowing hair of 
The Fotheringay. This, of course, was a melancholy condi- 
tion, and change of scene was prescribed—a prescription 
quite in keeping with Ovid’s rule, and Bayly visited Scotland 
and Ireland. He remained in Dublin during the year 1825, 
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and wrote and published a small volume entitled I/iniature 
Lyrics. Amongst these Lyrzes was the song known as Lsaéde/, 
which was sung with considerable effect by Miss Ashe; and 
another, the pretty ballad known as Come, Open Your Casement, 
My Dear, the melody for which was composed by our country- 
man, Balfe, who was just then entering the musical world. 

Bayly returned to Bath in January, 1824, and his heart 
appears to have quite regained its strength, as upon his return 
he fell in love with Miss Helena Beecher Hayes, daughter of 
Benjamin Hayes, Esq., of Marble Hill, in the county of 
Cork, and was married to her on the 11th day of July, 1826. 

Some short time after his marriage, whilst staying with his 
wife and a large party at Chessell, Lord Ashtown’s villa, the 
ladies of the company having left the dinner table, the gentle- 
men forgot the lapse of time, and Bayly was the only one who, 
after considerable delay, recollected it. He accordingly went 
in search of them, and saw them at some distance ; they like- 
wise perceived him, and moved off in the opposite direction, 
feeling annoyed at what they considered ashght. Ile did not 
follow them, but turned into an arbor, called the Butterfly 
Bower, and a butterfly passing before him, suggested thoughts 
which he then weaved into his pretty ballad, [’d Be a 
Butterfly, and upon returning to tea, and wishing to show his 
fair friends who had cut him that he had been more pleasantly 
employed than in escorting them, produced the lines, and 
noting the music—Mrs. Bayly composing the symphonies and 
accompaniment—delighted the party by singing the song the 
same evening. 

Thomas Moore and Bayly had become, through congeniality 
of taste, very close friends, and in the former poet’s Diary we 
lind frequent mention of the latter. In the sixth number of 
the Me/odies Moore printed the beautiful poem known as Dear 
Harp of my Country, and upon reading this Bayly wrote the 
following lines :—_ 


I. Ill. 


Again his music shall bestow 
A charm to make our moments gay 
| Again the lover's heart shall glow, 
| While beauty’s lip repeats the lay. 


Heed not the poet's parting words, 

Nor think you hear his closing strain; 
Vor love still lingers on the chords, 

And wooes him to his lvre again. 


II, Vv. 


“ hand its office may refuse, Yes, often shall his voice receive 
ut genius cannot slumber lone: The patriot’s praise, the fair one’s «mile 
id soon again shall Erin's muse And Albion's sons again shail give 


Crive life a ° ee wn ‘ : sy 
ive life and strength to Erin's song rhe tribute of a sister isle 
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v. | A glance their passion can renew, 


Then do not hear him with regret, A smile can lure them back again 


Or at his farewell notes repine ; 
Our favourite bard shall charm us yet | Vil. 
With many a gay and sportive line. | Thus though the bard may now rebel, 
' Though now his hand the lyre may spurn ; 
VI. _ The echoes of his own farewell 
When lovers breathe a last adieu | Shall tempt the rover to return. 


To maids who treat them with disdain ; 


Bayly appears to have regarded Ireland with very warm 
feelings of regard. The following extract, describing the 
deserted residence, and the condition of the neglected people 
on the property of an Irish absentee landlord, is spirited, and 
from his poem, Zhe Absentee, written during the distresses 
which prevailed in the year 1822 :— 


Go fashion—to the house of mourning go! 

With that warm cheek of fire—that heart of snow, 
There will that flushing cheek be pale with dread, 
When thy glance rests on the unconscious dead ; 
There will that heart's unthinking coldness melt, 
Subdued by better feelings—now unfelt. 

Thy lively spirit shrinks from sorrow’s breath ; 
What has that glowing form to do with death ? 
Disease may rage—-thy fellow-men may be 
Hurled to their graves; but, what is that thee ? 
Gaze on the dead—restrain thy heart's disgust 
What he is, thou shalt be—mere lifeless dust ! 


The spring is spent in London's gay career, 

And in the warmer season of the year, 

An English cottage-villa near the sea 

Is the retreat of Erin's Absentee! 

The winter finds him in the streets of Bath; 
Spring reconducts him to the London path, 

His road is circular, its course pursuing, 

It leads to nothing—but his country’s ruin. 

Yet has not nature, with a liberal hand, 
Scattered her beauties o'er his native land ? 
Killarney’s lakes, and rocks, and Wicklow’s glens 
Are lovely, and unrivalled ; pencils—pens—-- 
Can ne'er describe, or paint them. Then survey 
Dublin—still smiling o’er her beauteous bay, 
And own that Erin is too fair for thee, 
Deserter! Renegade! and Absentee! 


The winter after his marriage he employed in preparing his 
novel The Aylmers, which was successful, and in the same year he 
wrote a very pretty Lrish story in the Keepsake, called A Legend 
of Killarney. Finding himself popular as a novelist, and having 
composed the series of ballads known as Songs of the Seasons, 
and Songs of the Chateau, and Songs of the Days of Chivalry, 
he changed his residence to London, and in the year 1829 
wrote a melo-drama called The Witness, which was produced 
at the English Opera House. It had a run for only seven 
nights, although supported by Miss Kelly, then in the zenith 
of her reputation. A few months afterwards his, So/d /0’ 
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a Song was produced, and succecded admirably. During the 
autumn of the year 1829, whilst staying at his uncle’s resi- 
dence, Ratton Park, being obliged to visit London, he em- 
ployed himself, during his day’s coaching, in writing the well 
known, and most deservedly admired drama, Perfection, or The 
Lady of Munster. It was presented to nearly all the London 
managers but was refused, and to the discrimination of Madame 
Vestris the public owe the possession of this amusing piece. 
Few dramas have been more successful, and some mouths 
after its production on the public stage it was performed in 
the private theatre at Drakelowe, with the following cast :— 


Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr. Lester. 


Charles, Sir Roger Griesley. 

Sam, Viscount Castlereagh. 

Kate O’Brien, Marchioness of Londonderry. 
Susan, Lady Sophia Griesley. 


Shortly after the production of Perfection, Bailey published 
his Fashionable Eclogues and the Songs of the Boudoir, in which 
series appeared the favorite ballad We met, ’Twas in a Crowd. 
In the following extract from the Fashionable Eclogues, the 
speaker, Miss Long, having been informed by her mother that the 
Duke Filchesterton has made an offer of his hand, expresses 
her opinions, feelings, and sentiments, on the subject, and it 
is a very good example of Bayly’s lighter manner :— 


What do you say ?——The Duke !—His Grace! | A Duchess !—only think, Mamma, 


A Duchess !—can it be ! I shall be call’d your Grace ! 
(He's sixty-five) how very odd What had I best be married in, 
That he should fix on me! | White satin or blond lace ? 
The Duke !—(he can’t have long to live) Bless me! how very strange ‘twill seem 


How lucky Lord Fitzlackstiver I long to tell Fitzlackstiver 


| 
His Grace! when will he call ? | To have a spouse on crutches! 
Meant nothing after all ! That I'm to be a Duchess. 

| 


The Duke !—he's very, very old; | Poor Fitz! It’s well I'm not his wife ; 
; But what's that to his wife ! It would have made me ill, 
You do not care three straws about | To go and make a fuss about 
My father’s time of life. | Some odious butcher's bill. 
His Grace!—what gorgeous wedding | It never would have suited me 
clothes ! | To hash the boil’d and roast ! 
What jewels I shall get ! | And ascertain what eggs, and beer, 
The diamonds of the family, And soap, and candles cost! 
_,(U'll have them all new set.) Poor Fitz! don’t let him marry, Ma 
The Duke !—he can't live very long, | Oh, apropos of marriage ! 
His husky cough is chronic, | I must consult him when he calls, 
And doubtless I shall find a friend | About my travelling carriage. 
_ Exceedingly platonic. | The gout, they say, is apt to kill 
You'll tell the the Duke I'm flatter’'d— |} When vital parts it touches ; 
pleased :— | Make haste, Mamma, and tell the Duke, 
Oh! stop, Mamma—you'll see, | That I will be his Duchess ! 


Of course, that all his worldly goods 
Are settled upon me. 


‘To those who only know men in their books, who judge 
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of an author’s mind by that which issues from his pen, it is 
very likely that Bayly may seem a careless, thoughtless, man, 
dwelling only in a world of romance, occupied solely with his 
fancies, and the follies, and fopperies of fashionable life. But 
at the very period in which he might be considered most en- 
gaged in literary and thought-diverting pursuits—the year 
1828, he addressed to his wife, who was much grieved at the 
loss of their son, the following very beautiful lines :— 


Say, where shall he find comfort, 
In the gloom of such a loss ? 


Cling to the cross, thou lone one, 
For a solace in thy grief; 

Let faith believe its promise, 
There is joy in that belief. Can He cheer his house of mourning, 
With the madden‘d ery of mirth ? 

No! he throws himself despairing 
On his all, a clod of earth, 


Oh lie not down, poor mourner, 
On the cold earth in despair; 
Why give the grave thy homage ? . 
Does the spirit moulder there ? Cling to the Cross, thou lone one, 

kor it hath power to save. 
If the Christian's hope forsake thee, 
There’s no hope beyond the grave. 


rhe unbeliever trusts not 
The atonement of the Cross: 


All through life Bayly was on terms of intimacy, or friend- 
ship, with most of the literary men of Ins time, and we find 
letters addressed to him from Moore, Rogers, ‘Theodore Hook, 
Crofton Croker, Galt, and others; but our countryman, John 
Banim, whose memory is, like that of all distinguished literary 
lrishmen—neglected, was his dearest friend. The last years 
of Banim’s life was dragged out in all the wretchedness 
of corporeal anguish, which deprived him of all mental energy. 
He was, at the period of his death, a young man, and bright 
and buoyant years of life were, in the course of nature, before 
him ; but hard and early struggles had worn out the body, whilst 
the spirit was but beginning to burn with that brilliancy of which 
the latest gleamings were the brightest. He longed for life 
as only the dying man who feels the fire of genius within Im 
can long, or as the youth whose flower of health is withering 
away, hopes for its reblossoming—to him, indeed, feeling and 
knowing his own genius, having worked for bread, and 
having won it, and fame, life was doubly life, and he must 
have known but too deeply, that thought of Schiller, which 
Bulwer Lytton has so beautifully translated— 


“ arth and Heaven which such joy to the living one gave 
From his gaze darkened dimly !—and sadly and sighing 

The dying one shrunk from the Thought of the grave,— 
The World, oh! the World so sweet to the Dying ” 
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It was after he had called to see his friend thus expiring 
that Bayly wrote the following lines :— 


I. | He spoke of health, of spirits freed 
To take a noble aim; 

Of efforts that were sure to lead 
To fortune and to fame! 


1 saw him on his couch of pain, 
And when I heard him speak, 

It was of Hope long nurs’d in vain, 
And tears stole down his cheek. 

He spoke of honours early won, 
Which youth could rarely boast; 

Of high endeavours well begun, 
But prematurely lost. 


Ill. 


They bear him to a genial land 
The cradle of the weak ; 
Oh! may it nerve the feeble hand, 
IT. And animate the cheek ! 
I saw him on a brighter day, Oh! may he, when we meet again, 
Among the first spring flowers ; Those flattering hopes recall, 
Despairing thoughts had passed away, | And smiling say“ They were not vain, 
He spoke of future hours ; ' J’ve realised them all!” 








In the year 1831 difficulties seemed to gather round our 
Poet, and his father’s property, and his own—chiefly coal 
mines, were unproductive, whilst Mrs. Bayly’s Lrish es- 
tate became also ‘embarrassed ; thus oppressed by these 
double misfortunes, he was reduced to a state of such 
extreme mental prostration as to be unable to compose a 
single line worthy of his reputation. Variety of scene was 
prescribed, and he changed his residence to France—he was, 
after the lapse of some months, restored to health—and we 
may suppose that the following lines were the outpourings of 
a chastened spirit :— 

SHOW ME THE RUINED MAN. 
I. | But God will give us strength 
For the burthen we must bear ; 


Adversity hath taught me this 
Man never should despair. 


| 

Show me the ruined man | 
Who never hopes to rise, 

Who on the earth where he is hurl'd, 
Without an effort lies. 

Oh! bid him come to me { 
And tell his seeret care ; | a 

Whate’er it be, he yet must learn 


The gloom of blighted hopes 
Man never should despair. The g es p 


None better know than I, 
And wrong'd by those I loved, I've pray'd 
Se a To lay me down and die ! 
Chis is not said by one, But blessings still remain’d, 




















_ Who no reverse has known ; 
rhe chances are, his lot hath been 
Less gloomy than my own. 


And ‘twas an impious prayer ; 
Hope will not leave a guiltless mind, 
Man never should despair. 





Having found that his genius for dramatic composition was 
decided, he had applied himself assiduously to it, and we are in- 
formed that to the year 1837 he had produced thirty-six dra- 
matic pieces. Amongst those which still keep the stage we need 
scarcely name Perfection ; we may, however, mention some few 
others, the titles of which are, perhaps, better known to the 


reader than the name of the author. Amongst the chief we may 
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place A Gentleman in Difficulties ; You can’t marry your 
Grandmother ; Why don’t She Marry; My Little Adopted ; 
Forty and Fifty ; The Spittalfields Weaver; One Hour, op 
The Carnival Ball. , 
For every thing in nature oppressed by deformity, Bayly 
seems to have entertained a kindly and manly feeling; his 
poem, The Bridesmaid, written to embody the supposed 
thoughts of a young and deformed girl, who had been the 
bridesmaid of a sister, just departed on her wedding tour, 
but who was subject to occasional fits of insanity, a circum. 
stance known to the bridegroom, who had married her for her 
wealth, is extremely pathetic, and fully justified Sir Robert 
Peel, when he stated to Bayly, referring to these lines, “ they 
have too much tenderness and beauty not to be quite familiar 
to me.” We presume that most of our readers could write as 
Sir Robert ; but there is another poem not so well known, 
and which, in our mind expresses, in a manner still more 
poetic and exquisite, the feeling of one deformed, it is— 


THE EXHIBITED DWARF. 
i 


I lay without my father's door, a wretched dwarfish boy ; 

I did not dare to lift the latch, I heard the voice of joy. 

Too well I knew, when I was near, my father never smiled ; 
And she who bore me turn’d away, abhorring her poor child. 


Il, 


A stranger saw me, and he bribed my parents with his gold ! 
Oh! deeper shame awaited me—the dwarfish boy was sold! 
They never loved me, never claim'd the love I could have felt ! 
And yet, with bitter tears, I left the cottage where they dwelt. 


UL. 

The stranger seem'd more kind to me, he spoke of brighter days; ~ 
He lured each slumb'ring talent forth, and gave unwonted praise ; 
Unused to smiles, how ardently I panted for applause! 

And daily he instructed me—too soon I learned the cause. 


IV. 
I stood upon his native shore; the secret was explain'd ; 
I was a vile, degraded slave, in mind and body chain'd! 
Condemn'd to face, day after day, the rabble’s ruffian gaze; 
To shrink before their merriment, or blush before their praise ! 


¥. 
In anguish I must still perform the oft-repeated task ; 
And courteously reply to all frivolity may ask. 
And bear inhuman scrutiny, and hear the hateful jest! 
And sing the song-—then crawl away to tears instead of rest. 


VI. 
I know I am diminutive, ay, loathsome, if you will ; 
But say, ye hard hearts ! am I not a human being still ? 
With feelings, sensitive as yours perhaps, I have been born ' 
1 could not wound a fellow-man, in mockery, or scorn ! 
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Vil. 


tut some there are, who seem to shrink away from me at first, 
And then speak kindly; to my heart that trial is the worst ! 


Oh, then I long to kneel to them, imploring them to save 
A hopeless wretch, who only asks an honourable grave ! 





OSY 


The playful cast of our poet’s mind is displayed in many of 
The following lines are amusing, and they express, 
in very natural terms, the usual results of that most unsuitable 
of all unsuitable things to a climate like ours— 


his songs. 


A PIC-NIC. 
1. 


“A pic-nic, a pic-nic! so bappy together ! 
Intelligent women, agreeable men ! 
The middle of June, so we must have fine weather ; 
We'll go upon donkeys to Bogglemy Glen. 
There has not been rain for six weeks, and, at present, 
There is not the slightest appearance of change; ~ 
No pic-nic, I'm sure, ever yet was so pleasant— 
Few people can realize all they arrange !" 


II. 


Oh! these words at night were the very last spoken, 
The first in the morning were equally gay; 

There was a great mist, which we knew was a token 
At noon we should have a most exquisite day. 

The donkeys arrive, and the sociable meant for 
The matrons unfitted for sidesaddle feats ; 

The baskets of prog and the hampers are sent for, 
And pack'd in the rumbles, or under the seats. 


Iil. 


And now we set off—all the carriages quite full : 
Do look at Miss Symons, how oddly she sits ! 
No sun to annoy us, it’s really delightful ! 
Don't mind Mrs. Wilkins, she says that it spits! 
Some people take pleasure in throwing cold water 
On parties of pleasure, and talking of damp ; 
She's just the ill-natured old woman I thought her, 
We'll laugh at her presently when we encamp. 


IV. 


My donkey, in stooping to gather a thistle, 
Was very near pitching me over his head ; 
Dear me! I do think it’s beginning to drizzle, 
Oh, let us take shelter in yonder old shed! 
How foolish to put on my pink satin bonnet! 

I envy Miss Martin, she’s snug in the straw ; 
My lilac pelisse, too! the water drips on it, 
The loveliest lilac that ever I saw ! 


V. 

For my part, I own I like this sort of morning, 

With sun perpendicular what could we do? 
So pleasant to find the dust laid when returning ; 

‘Twill clear up at twelve, or at latest at two. 
And now we're at Bogglemy, dear, how unlucky ! 

I'm sure I heard something like thunder just then: 
The place is so gloomy—the path is so mucky - 
I scarce can believe I’m at Bogglemy Glen ! 
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VI. 
We cannot dine under the trees—it would chil! us: 
We'll try to take shelter in yonder retreat : 
Oh, dear ! it’s a dirty old cowhouse, ‘twill kil! us: 
If all must crowd into it, think of the heat ! 
A soup-plate inverted Miss Millington uses 
To keep her thin slippers above the wet clay! 
Oh! see through the roof how the rain-water oozes 
The dinner will all taste of dripping to-day! 
VII. 
A pie-nic, a pie-nic! so wretched together! 
All draggle-tail women, and cross-looking men! 
The middle of June, yet this terrible weather 
Has made a morass of poor Bogglemy Glen ! 
It rains just like buckets of water; at present, 
There is not the slightest appearance of change: 
‘Twas very absurd to leave Waterloo Crescent 
Few people can realise all they arrange. 


From the year 1833 to 1836, Bayly resided in Paris, and 
returning to England in the latter year, he once more applied 
himself to literature, and wrote various songs; but in the year 
1837 he was attacked by brain fever, whilst preparing a novel 
entitled, Kindness in Women, for Bentley. From this illness he 
recovered, but was never completely restored to health. His 
weakness increased, and having removed to Boulogne, he 
found his constitution shattered, and a confirmed jaundice 
having seized him, his last days were passed in all the horrors 
of that disease. He still found the old spirit of poetry cling- 
ing to him, and occasionally composed short poetical pieces— 
many of them are devotional, and, amongst the latest written 
are the following beautiful lines :— 


IS THERE AN UNBELIEVER? 


a | Climb nature's granite tower, 
Is there an unbeliever ! | _ Where man hath rarely aged ' 
One man who walks the earth, | And will he then, in such non 
And madly doubts that Providence | Deny there isa Godt 
Watch'd o'er him at his birth ? 
He robs mankind for ever I. 
Of hope beyond the tomb; 
What gives he as a recompense ?—- Yes,—the proud heart will ever 
rhe brute’s unhallowed doom! Prompt the false tongue’s reply! 


An Omnipotent providence 


re Still madly he'll deny. 
In manhood's loftiest hour, But see the unbeliever 
In health, and strength, and pride, Sinking in death's decay; | 
Oh! lead his steps through alleys green, And hear the cry of penitence ! 
Where rills ‘mid cowslips glide. He never learnt to pray ! 





Bayly returned to England, he was advised to try the alr 
and waters of Cheltenham, but all aid from these sources was 
unavailing. The jaundice turned to dropsy, and he died at 
Cheltenham, on the twenty-second day of April, 1839. He 
was buried in the new cemetery of the town, and in St. James s 
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church a tablet was erected to his memory, bearing the fol- 
lowing tribute, from the pen of poor Theodore Hook :— 
He was a kind parent, 
An affectionate husband, 
A popular Author, 
and 
An accomplished gentleman. 
To commemorate all his good qualities, 
Which she duly appreciated, 
This tablet has been erected 
By his disconsolate mother. 

Few English lyrists have enjoyed a wider or more lasting 
reputation than Bayly. His songs are, perhaps, more gene- 
rally sung than Moore’s; not that they are more poetical, 
but, chiefly, because the exquisite melodies to which so many of 
them have been composed, by Joseph Philip Knight, are 
written for ordinary singing voices, whilst most of Muore’s 
songs are adapted to beautiful music, never, as we believe, meant 
for vocalization, and which generally ascends to too high a key, 
or falls to one below the compass of that voice which can 
reach the higher notes. For this reason Bayly’s songs are 
sung by the young; to those in middle age they are imbued 
with all that charm which Lamartine calls— 


“‘ Le parfum des souvenirs, |’odeur du passé’ — 


recalling the dreams of other days, when the piano was a 
trysting place, and love was made, in that wickedest of all 
dangerous ways—another man’s words, and when perhaps, the 
now grave man of forty lingered to watch . 


“—-the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes ;” 
or if some sweet blonde were the idol, felt with Moore— 


“ Her floating eyes, oh! they resemble 
Blue water-lilies when the breeze 
Is making the waters round them tremble.” 


From these, and other, causes, Bayly has continued a popular 
and fashionable poet, and the only song writer, now living, 
whose name can be considered kindred, is Charles Swain— 
Barry Cornwall, and Charles Mackay, are poets of another 
order of genius. 

And now our paper is concluded: we may have suggested to 
the reader some reflections, upon the Poets of Fashion, not 
altogether profitless. We have given Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams as the Poet of Fashion in his age, and have omitted 
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Lord Chesterfield and Sir Charles Bunbury, because Williatns 
was the most remarkable. Our object has been to revive a few 
forgotten memories of those who laughed away the joyous 
hours of a sunny life, and if a moral can be drawn from our 
efforts, we would wish it to be, that genius in high places is 
not all given to frivolity, or, if so squandered, renders its 
possessor unhappy. We would likewise show that a life of 
rational ease is not incompatible with considerable literary 
efforts. Thus Lewis, though dying in his forty-third year, 
had produced twenty-two very successful publications, some of 
them being novels which would now, had not Scott, by his 
wizard genius, changed the public taste, hold the highest place 
in our literature. ‘The age of Poets of Fashion passed away 
with that of the Annua/s, and the last effort of revivification was 
made by the Honorable George Sydney Smythe, in his Historic 
Fancies. ‘The world of fashion is, we are quite satisfied, not 
at all calculated to foster the poetic temperament, and we have 
heard many men, chiefly in literary circles, but too ready to 
apply to fashion the lines on America, addressed by Moore to 
William Spencer— 
« Is this the region then, is this the clime 

For soaring fancies? for those dreams sublime, 

Which all the miracles of light reveal 

To heads that meditate and hearts that feel.” 

We believe the drawing-room is as likely to produce a poet 
as the coffee-house, and William Spencer, writing gay and 
poetic thoughts, was, in our mind, as worthy of praise as 
Ebenezer Elliott, the lyrist of the factory. Many critics 
will applaud the latter, not because his mind was brighter, but 
because the former was a man of fashion, and must, therefore, 
be a fool, yet there is as much heart, as much mind, in 
Spencer’s Wife, Children, and Friends, or in his Beth Gadlert, 
as in any of Elliott’s Corn Law Rhymes. The reader may not 
agree with our views upon this subject ; at all events we have 
shewn him that a Poet of Fashion can compose something 
better than “nonsense verses,” and superior to Swift’s Ode, 
by a Person of Quality. Men who can write such verses as we 
have inserted are good company for their cirefe, bringing bright 
thoughts and kindly feelings to those who read them, teach- 
ing that‘all the world abroad is not barren, and saving them 
from the dreaty, fate.of those who are— 

“ Without-one’ breath of soul divinely strong, 
One ray of'mind to thaw them into song.” 
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Tue Irish chroniclers relate, that early in the fourth century 
three heroic native princes, styled the three Collas, conquered a 
large portion of Ulster, comprising the present counties of Louth, 
Monaghan, and Armagh, and this territory was said to have 
acquired the name of Oirghialla, or Oriel, from its conquerors 
having stipulated with the monarch of Erin, that any of their 
descendants who might be demanded as hostages, should not 
be fettered in the ordinary manner, but with golden gyves, 
styled in Gaelic, Oir ghialla. In the fifth century two power- 
ful chieftains of Oriel determined to migrate from theirthen 
overcrowded territory to a less densely peopled region. 
“ Numerous,” said they, “ ‘are our heroes and great 1s our 
population, our tribe having multiplied, and we cannot all 
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find room in any one province, without quarrelling among 
ourselves, for nobles cannot well bear to be confined ; and 
they also said: ‘Let us see which province of Banba* js 
thinnest in population, and in which the most Fir Bolgs 
remain; and let us narrow it on them. The province of 
Connacht is in the possession of these Attacots, excepting 
that they pay tribute to our relative, and let us attack it, 
Those who held this conversation were, Maine the great, from 
whom the hosts of Hy Many are named, and Eochaidh Fer- 
daghiall, his father, who had the hostages of Ulster and Oriel 
together.” ‘They then, adds the chronicle, proceeded in well 
arranged battalions, with their flocks and herds, from Clogher 
to Loch Ri, plundered the country in their progress, and 
demanded tribute from its lord, named Cian, who assembled 
his forces and would have given them battle, had not St. 
Grellan interposed and made peace between them, becoming 
himself the guarantee for its observance. The noblest of the 
hostages, Amhalyhaidh, or Auley, son of Maine, was delivered 
into the hands of Cian’s brehon, whose wife became enamoured 
of the prisoner, which excited the jealousy of the lawgiver, who 
procured the slaughter of the hostages by night; and Cian and 
his tribe treacherously planned to surprize the strangers at a 
meeting to which they had invited them on the following 
day. This design was made known to the saint, who was 
the guarantee between them, and the legend of the conquerors 
states that, “when St. Grellan had, from the door of his 
church, perceived these arms, and these great hosts, he raised 
his two hands to God, being apprehensive that his guarantee 
would be violated, and he obtained his request from God, for 
the great plain was softened and made a quagmire under the 
feet. of Cian and his people, so that they were swallowed into 
the earth: and the place received the name of Magh Liach, 
that is, ‘the plain of sorrow,’ from the sorrow of the heroes, 
who were thus cut off by the holy cleric. Then Mazne and 
his people came to where St. Grellan was, and bowed down 
their heads to him, and he told them how treachery had been 
designed for them, and how God and himself had saved them 





* This was one of the ancient names of Ireland. The Fir-Bolgs were 
sail to have preceded the Tuatha de Danans in colonizing the island ; 
and the ‘* Attacots” were a servile class under the Milesians. See th¢ 


‘Celtic Records of Ireland,” IntsH QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. I. 
128, 
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from those treacherous people. St. Grellan then said to them, 
‘take possession of this territory, abominate treachery, and 
you shall have my blessing ; observe brotherly love, and 
ordain my tribute and my own land for me from this day out 
for ever.’ ‘ Pass thy own award,’ said Maine, ‘ in whatever is 
leasing to thee.’ ‘I will,’ said St. Grellan.” 

The saint then stipulated the amount of tribute to be paid 
to him and his successors, saying in conclusion :— 
« My blessing on the agile race, the clan of Mainé of chess-boards, 
That race shall not be subdued, so as they carry my crozier. 


Let the battle standard of the clan be my crozier* of true value, 
And battles will not overwhelm them, their successes shall be very 


great.” 

Maine the great reigned for fifty years in the territory 
named from him Hy Many, or the land of the sons of Maine, 
which originally extended from Clontuskert (Cluain Tuas- 
eairt), near Lanesborough, in the county of Roscommon, 
southwards, to the boundary of Thomond, or the county of 
Clare, and from Athlone, westwards, to Seefin and Athenry, 
in the present county of Galway. This chieftain was the great 
progenitor of the families of O’Kelly, O’Mullally, Mac 
Kéchadha or Keogh, O’Naghten ;f and from Anmchadh, son 
of Koghan Buac, fourteenth in descent from Maine, sprung 
the race of O’Madden, or O’Madudhain, who were chiefs of 
Sil Anmchadha, a territory nearly coextensive with the barony 
of Longford, in the county of Galway, and the parish of Lus- 
magh, in the King’s county. Seven chieftains of the Sil 
Anmchadha were, at various periods, princes of all Hy Many, 
and of these one of the most remarkable was Hoghan, or Owen 
O’Madden, head of the clan in the fourteenth century, who 
aided the Anglo Normans in their contest against the Inshry of 
Connacht and Edward le Brus, in return for which the earl 
of Ulster, and his son William De Burgo, agreed that the third 
of his province should be under the controul of Owen and his 


cece OD 


* This crozier, which was borne as the Cathach, or battle standard of 
the tribes of Hy Many, was, according to Dr. O'Donovan, preserved 
for ages in the family of O’Cronghaile, or Cronelly, who were the ancient 
comharbas, or successors of St. Grellan. So late as the year 1836, it was 
in the possession of a poor man, named John Cronelly, the senior re- 
presentative of the comharbas of the saint, wholived near Ahascra, in 
the east of the county of Galway ; but it is not to be found. 

+ For notices of the most eminent persons sprung from these clans, 
va ‘* Historic Literature of Ireland,” Intsq QuaRTERLY REVIEW, 
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sons ; that no strange steward should preside over him and his 
Gaels, and that his stewards should be over the English of the 
entire territory of Hy Many, both towns and castles, The 
bard, moreover, tells us that :— . 


«‘ What procured for Eoghan these privileges at this juncture in 
preference to al] the Gaels of Erin, was the goodness of his truth 
which was incorruptible ;. for he would not break his pledged word 
for obtaining in. recompence a lordship equal to his own territory, 
and for the splendour of his hospitality to the great and the humble, 
for there is not a house which the strange chieftains wish more to 
frequent than the house of Eoghan, except their own mansions, from 
their knowledge alike of his truth and hospitality, and from the 
splendour of his mansion to receive them ; for this fair prince erected 
for a habitation, at Magh Bealaigh, a strong castle of stone and fine 
timber, the like of which has not been erected by any sub-chief in 
Erin. He also repaired the churches of the country in general. 
And he taught truth to its chieftains and kept his people from trea- 
chery and fratricide, and has checked their evil customs and dissen. 
sions, and taught charity and humanity in his goodly districts. He 
also wrested from his neighbours a portion of each province, 
namely, the eastern extremity of Meath, which is under his stewards, 
and the northern portion of Ormond, which is under his high con- 
troul. And this chieftain possesses more wonderful characteristics 
than any of the men of this island, for his people are so much in 
dread of him that he does not find it necessary to take hostages, or 
have recourse to fetters; and another thing undoubtedly wonderful 
in this Eoghan is, that he “does not refuse any one gold or horses, 
food or kine, and he is the wealthiest of the race of Gaedhal for 
bestowing them.” 


Previous to the sixteenth century a branch of the 
O’Maddens emigrated to England, where, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, we find Hugh Madden seated at Bloxham 
Beauchamp, Oxfordshire, who, according to sir Frederic 
Madden, Sash of the manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum, was an “offset of the old Irish stock.” His 
great grandson, Thomas Madden, having been appointed 
comptroller to Thomas, earl of Strafford, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, settled at Baggot-rath, near Dublin, and died in 
1640, leaving as heir, his son John Madden, of Madden- 
ton, county Kildare, one of the attorneys of his majesty’s 
court of Castle chamber, and general solicitor for parliamentary 
sequestrations, 1644-9, who, by his wife, [lizabeth, eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of Charles Waterhouse, of Manor 
Waterhouse, county Fermanagh, had seven children, all of 
whom died young, or without issue, except John, who became 
head of the family, and Anne, who married Josias, fourth lord 
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Castlestuart, of the county of Tyrone. John Madden, on his 
death, in 1661, was succeeded by his son and namesake, who 
became a doctor of medicine, was one of the original 
members of the Irish college of Physicians, and on the 20th of 
May, 1680, married Mary, daughter of Samuel Molyneux, and 
sister to our famous William Molyneux; and by her he had 
the following children: Samuel Molyneux Madden; John 
Madden,* D.D., dean of Kilmore, and vicar of St. Anne’s, 
Dublin; Thomas Madden, M.D., professor of anatomy in the 
university of Dublin; Edward Madden, deputy clerk of the 
Hanaper office ; Margaret, married to Robert Best, of Cnoc- 
beg, in the Queen’s county ; and Adam Madden, who died 
with his mother in child-birth, in 1695. By his second wife, 
Frances, daughter of Nicholas Bolton, of Brazeel, county 
Dublin, he left two sons, Nicholas and Bolton Madden, the 
former of whom was left heir to his father, in the lands of 
Tiscoffey and Lacken, in the county of Roscommon, and 
houses in Galway, which had been conveyed to his father by 
his cousin, Edward Madden. Dr. John Madden, who died in 
1703, appears to have had a taste for literary and antiquarian 
pursuits, as he made a collection of manuscripts connected 
with English and Irish history, which passed into the posses- 
sion of Dr. John Stearne, bishop of Clogher, who presented 





* The editor of one of the publications of the ‘‘Irish Archeological 
Society” erroneously states that John Madden died young, and 
totally omits the names of the Doctor’s other children by his first wife. 
The statement of Madden having been of French extraction appears to 
have been imposed upon Grosley, author of a ‘‘ Tour to London,” 1772, 
who, in speaking of a city in the centre of France, ‘‘ which, at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, served as a theatre to the grandest 
scene that England ever acted in that kingdom,” says :—‘‘ This city, 
in return, has given the British dominions an illustrious personage, to 
whom they are indebted for the first prizes which have been there dis- 
tributed for the encouragement of agriculture and arts. His name was 
Madain: being thrown upon the coast of Ireland by events of which I 
never could hear any satisfactory account, he settled in Dublin by the 
name of Madden, there made a fortune, dedicated a part of his estate, 
Which amounted to four or five thousand pounds a year, to the prizes 
which I have spoken of, and left a rich succession : part of this succession 
went over to France, to the Madains his relations, who commenced 4 
law suit for the recovery of it, and caused ecclesiastical censures to be 
published against a merchant to whom they had sent a letter of attorney 
to act for them, and whom they accused of having appropriated to him- 
self'a share of their inheritance.” These assertions, which have been 
copied into various biographical compilations, are totally false, but their 
author was more excusable than Whitelaw and Walsh, in whose ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate compilation, miscalled a ‘‘ History of Dublin,” will 
be found a mass of errors purporting to be an account of Dr. S. Madden. 
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them to the university of Dublin, in whose library they are 
still preserved, 

Samuel «felyneux Madden, so named from his maternal 
crandfath@™Samuel Molyneux, was born in Dublin, on the 23rd 
of December, 1686, and entered the university of that city on 
the 28th of February, 1700; of his early history few particu. 
lars have been preserved, except that he was ordained a clergy- 
man of the Established church, obtained the living of Galloon,* 
county Fermanagh, and married Jane, daughter of Mr. Magill, 
of Kirkstown, county Armagh, by whom he had five sons 
and five daughters. 

On the death of his father, in 1703, Samuel Madden suc- 
ceeded to the family estates, and resided at the seat of 
Manor Waterhouse, three miles from Newtown Butler. 
About 1727, while he was in Dublin, dressed in scarlet 
as a captain of militia, a vacancy occurred in the living 
of Drummully, adjacent to the village of Newtown But- 
ler, the might of presentation to which was vested in the 
Maddens and in another family, who were, at that period, 
entitled to the nomination; but on the former agreeing to 
forego their rights in future, if allowed to present on this oc- 
casion, the other claimants gave way, and the Rev. Samuel 
Madden was installed in the AP On the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Brook, of Cole-Brook, Madden, in 1729, appointed 
as curate, Philip Skelton, a young man who having just lett 
Trinity College, Dublin, was ordained for this cure by the 
bishop of Clogher. Being himself continually occupied in 
study, and in performing acts of benevolence, the Rector 
left the entire management of his income to his wife, who, 
priding herself on being the grand-daughter of the lieutenant 
of the tower of London, during the wars of Charles I., ruled 
with absolute sway over the denizens of Manor W aterhouse. 

“HTere Skelton lived as private tutor in his Rector’s family, 
having three or four boys to instruct in English, and the rudiments 
of the Latin and Greek languages. His situation here was not 
very pleasant, for he had great trouble with his pupils, and es- 
pecially with the mother’s favourite, who assumed great airs, and was 
very refractory. But Skelton would not be guided entirely by the 
mother’s caprice ; he insisted on having the management of the boys 
to himself, and she on the contrary was very unwilling to grant it. 


semeeninatl en anon 


* This name is a corruption of the Gaelic Gabhal Liuin, literally, the 
sluggish branch, an appellation anciently applied to an arm of the Erne. 
Among the wonders of Erin enumerated in the book of Gleann da Locha 
was the Well of Gabhal Liuin in Oirghialla, which was said to possess 
the property of turning the hair gray. 
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ile thus had frequent bickerings with her, as ladies in such cases 
often interfere from a mistaken affection for their children, Being 
confined with his pupils the whole day until evening, he then went 
out among his neighbours, when he used to say, ‘Thank God it is 
evening, [ have got loose from jail.’ While he was thus busily en- 
gaged with his tuition, he was obliged every week to write a sermon, 
which he was forced to compose in the school-room among his 
pupils, who were constantly plaguing him with their exercises, 
lessons, or quarrels with each other. His situation here, it must be 
owned, was not very favourable for study, To complete all, he 
durst not, in making his sermons, borrow a word from any 
book but the Bible. For his pupils, he said, watched him with 
hawk’s eyes, so that if he had any other book but the Bible before 
him they would immediately have given it out through the whole 
parish, that he copied and preached other men’s sermons ; which 
would surely have prejudiced against him the common country peo- 
ple, who would rather hear any nonsense of our own, than the best 
sermons of the most famous writers. —Mr. Skelton was obliged then 
to draw all his sermons out of his own head, which was too much 
disturbed by his pupils to be in a state fit for composition. It cannot 
therefore be expected that these sermons were very perfect in their 
kind ; indeed he often declared, that in a year or two after they seemed 
so very nauseous to him, that it was as good as a vomit for him to 
read them. It is fortunate for a writer to see the defects of his own 
offspring, to which so many authors are blind. At this time he began 
to perform some of those wonderful acts of charity, for which he 
was so remarkable during the rest of his life. The salary derived 
both from the cure and tuition, considering the trouble he had, was 
very small, Yet he gave at least the half of it away, hardly allowing 
himself clothes to put on. The following instance of his charity is well 
worthy of notice. Returning from church one Sunday, he came to 
a place where a cabin with three children in it, had been just con- 
sumed by fire. Two of the children were burned to death; the 
third showed some signs of life, but was horribly scorched. Seeing 
the poor people in want of linen, and, touched with compassion, he 
stripped off his clothes, and tearing his shirt piece by piece gave it 
to them, as he found it necessary, till he scarcely left a rag on his 
back. Dr. Madden was, if possible, as charitable as he; his wife 
who knew his disposition, and was of a contrary disposition herself, 
took care to keep his pocket empty of money, for she ruled bim with 
absolute sway. A poor woman came up to him one day asking for 
charity ; he put his hand in his pocket, and found he had no 
money. Ata loss how to relieve her, he gave her a pair of new 
gloves which he happened to have, desiring her to go and pledge 
them for bread.” 


Madden first appeared before the public as an author, in 
¢ ° . ° : ’ 4 ’ : : 
1729, in which year he published his tragedy of “ hemisto- 

cles,” of which he gives the following account :— 


“Having always maintained (though seldom with success) that 
the stage might, under proper regulations, be made subservient to 
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the propagating the noblest sentiments, and the greatest yirtyo 
among our people; and having, many years since, observed some. 
thing very great and exalted in the character of Themistocles, and 
his rival Aristides, I took a resolution of bringing them together in 
the manner I have done, merely for my own amusement in the 
country, and to justify what I had so often asserted. It was finished 
in a much shorter time than is proper to mention, and lay by me 
longer, and more entirely neglected and forgotten than is usual, | 
believe, in such writings ; till happening to shew it to a friend, who 
thought it better than it deserved, he tempted me to let it come out 
by the offer of a noble study of books, out of the profits of it, and to 
satisfy my disinclination to appear in such an affair, by transacting 
every thing under his cover. This was accordingly agreed to, and 
the copy lodged with Mr. Rich, when the death of my friend, made 
it absolutely necessary for me, either to lose the benefit of it entirely, 
or so far to appear in it, as not to let it be ruined by my own neglect, 
or others’ mismanagement, since there was no avoiding its coming 
into the world.” 


This play was produced with considerable success at thie 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the original caste being as 
follows :— 


‘Xerxes, emperor of Persia, in love with Nesiptolema, Mr. Walker. 
Artaban, a Persian prince and general, Mr. Chapman. 
Mardonius, a Persian prince and general, Mr. Milward. 
Themistocles, a banished Athenian nobleman, general to Xerxes, Mr. Quin. 
Aristides, general to the Athenians, Mr. Ryan. 
Demaratus, an Athenian exile, and friend to Themistocles, Mr. Ogden. 
Artemisia, the warlike queen of Caria, Mrs. Berryman. 
Nesiptolema, daughter to Themistocles, Mrs. Buchanan 


Captive Greeks, Persian officers, guards, soldiers, and priests.”’ 


The scene is laid in the camp of Xerxes at Magnesia, in Asia, 
immediately after the return of the Persians, under their general, 
‘Themistocles, from achieving a victory over the Greeks in 
Egypt. Mardonius and Artaban, discontented with the power 
of Themistocles, conspire, in conjunction with the jealous 
Artemisia, to divert Xerxes from his intended espousal of 
Nesiptolema, and on the failure of their design, revolt 
from their allegiance to Persia. Themistocles is about 
to march with the Persian troops against Greece, when 
Aristides, disguised as a captive, appears, endeavours to 
dissuade him from the expedition and exhibits a public decree 
from Athens, revoking the sentence of banishment passed 
against him. Themistocles subsequently seconds the applica- 
tion of Aristides to Xerxes for peace with Athens ; but the 
king, suspicious of his fidelity, orders him into custody, from 
which he is released by the intercession of Nesiptolema, who 
had become queen of Persia. Disgusted, however, by the 
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apparent love of Themistocles for G reece, Xerxes orders him 
and Nesiptolema into exile, and receives Artemisia again into 
favor; but the troops, incensed at the banishment of their vic- 
torious general, become mutinous and seek for vengeance on his 
enemies, and the play concludes as follows : 





ACT V., SCENE IIL. Themistocles’ tent. 
Enter Themistocles, Aristides, Demaratus, with officers, soldiers, and attendants 


The. Urge meno more! your ill-directed zeal, 
While it hath aim'd this shaft against my foes, 
Hath hurt ourself, and with a mortal wound, 
Pierced my best of life, my fame, and honour. 
Arist. We've done what men should do, who dare prefer 
Their friends, and country’s safety to their own. 
With most successful management we've gain'd 
The half of all these hosts to own your quarrel, 
And sate our fellest vengeance on the foes 
Of Athens, and Themistocles. 
Dem. We have brought o'er the bravest, boldest veterans, 
To rise for your deliverance—in their files 
Th’ enrag’d brigades do stand, and with impatience 
Call for Themistocles— Haste! lead them on! 
And fortune is your own, to carve at pleasure, 
Both to your friends, and foes. 
The. I think not of them—my firm thoughts are fix'd 
On higher views—-Alas! my hopes have soar’d 
Above this under world, and all its cares— 
kK’en ruin, or success, are grown to me 
Alike indifferent—now not worth a wish, 
sut never worth sedition, or rebellion. 
Arist. Is it rebellion, to oppose the malice, 
Of Athens’ most inveterate foes, and yours? 
The. Yes, when they're arm'd by Xerxes—Oh, my hand 
Is chain’d unto my heart, that dares not rise 
Against him, ev'n in any angry thought, 
Or one unkind reproach—if he has doom'd me, 
I will not justify my foes so much, 
To disobey him, and by force resist 
Their malice, or his will—— 
Arist. Can you then see your country thus expos'd 
To all the barbarous fury of our enemies, 
Nor rise in her defence, when we have plac’d 
The power in your hands, to guard, to save her ? 
The. That might be spar d—I've serv d her well, faithfully, 
E’en to my ruin serv’d her;—And since, now 
I must appear unfaithful unto Xerxes, 
Or cruel to my country, I ve resolv'd 
To perish like myself, to fall triumphant, 
And, with my life, end the great, glorious contest. 
Arist, Then you art firm to die? 
The. Tam. 
Dem. The gods divert you from it—‘tisa change, 
Fearful to nature still . 
The. To me it seems not so—Is life so sweet, 
With all its pains, that death's great writ of ease 
Should be so dreadful to us, which is but 
Kind nature's alms to fortune’s wretched beggars ¢ 
Sure he, who thro’ his life, like us hath scorn'd 
(When tempted) to shake off the human nature, 
The awe of virtue and the love of heav’n, 
Can never tremble, when his honour calls, 
And bids him quit this veil of flesh, and misery ! 
All we should fear, is, while we act the part 
Of men, we sink not from the glorious character ; 
Or, by some vile, or vicious act, disgrace 
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The noble human being—-If we've feard that, 
Then, unappall’d, our hearts may face death’s terrors. 
Arist. It is most true—I've liv’d but for my country ; 

And, since that view’s no more, rather than see : 

Her bondage, and your ruin, which I’ve caus‘d, 

(Most innocently caus‘d) I stand resolv’d 

To share your worst of fortunes, and fall with you. 

Dem. Oh yet, consider, you may live to turn 

The balance of your fate, relieve your friends, 

Defeat your enemies, and, once again 

Reign in the heart of Xerxes——— 

The. Say that I could—it is not worth my care 

Alas! I've try’d this world in all its changes, 

States, and conditions; have been great, and happy, 

Wretched, and low, and past thro’ all its stages. 

And oh, believe me, who have known it best, 

It is not worth the bustle that it costs; 

’Tis but a medley, all of idle hopes, 

And abject childish fears. 

Arist. True, true, indeed———and since you have decreed it, 

Then let us strait bid it farewell for ever, 

And, with a Grecian, and true soldier’s spirit, 

Shake off its threat’ned bondage. 

The. Be it so—my soul shall lead thee to its refuge! 

Bring in the poison’d goblet, that shall raise 

Our spirits to the gods—— [Slaves bring it im, 
Dem. Then let me beg by all your love, to share 

This last, this bitterest trial of your virtue. 

The. I charge thee not, by all our holiest friendship : 

But when Death's leaden hand hath clos’d our eyes, 

In Grecian earth, within our country’s bosom 

Inhume our bones, and labour to retrieve 

My most belov’d, most injur’d daughter’s fortune. 

Dem, 1 will! I will—I dare not disobey you— [ Weeps. 
The. I thank your love—One kind embrace. [ Embrace. 

Thus, then adieu! Eternally adieu! 

My friend! my ever faithful Demaratus! 

Once, and for ever farewel, Aristides! [ Embrace, 

My noble rival in the race of honour! 

Here, in this cup, be drown’d our antient enmity, 

And all the little cares of mortal being. 

Arist. My soul is waiting at my lips to pledge you. 
The. Make we libation of the cup to Jove! 
[Kneels, and pours out some wine on the ground (nice. 

Jove; the Deliverer, and Avenger: 

To Mercury, of the earth, and heav’n’s high powers ; 

And, as at Salamis, with cheerful hearts, [ Rises. 

Dauntless we charg'd, and overthrew the Persians, 

In search of glorious death, or beauteous liberty, 

Find we those blessings now—- [ Drinks 
Arist. Give me the healing cordial for a soul 

Sick of this wretched world—ye mighty spirits, 

Who, in defence of our dear country’s liberty, 

Bravely resign'’d, and offer’d up your lives. 

To you I drink, invoke you to the pledge, 

And haste to mingle with you [ Drinks. 
The. What, look you pale already? How ist with you? 
Arist. E’en as with one, who in mid ocean shipwreck’'d, 

Strives yet to swim a little, and survive 

A few short moments ere he sinks for ever. 

Mem. 1 fear your enemies approach. [Shouts at a distance. 
The. Fear thou that art to live—we have shook off 
That bondage of the soul—Yet, Nesiptolema, 
Still I must fear for thee—But, lo she comes. 
Enter Nesiptolema. 

Yet, once again my fond desiring eyes 

Behold thy face, mine arms shall fold thee close, [ Embrace. 

And my pale lips shall bless thee ere I die. 

Nesip. Fate shan't deny us that, tho’ Xerxes’ sword 

Fills all yon fields with blood, and thirsts for thine, 

lrampling o'er all thy murder’d friends, he comes, 

Surrounded with our foes—Haste, fly, escape, 

Before their vengeance seize you. 
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The. Thro’ my life's race I never fled my foe, 
Nor will I think on’t now. 
Arist. Farewel to life, and thee, much wronged Themistocles. 
Z [ dies. 
The. What, art thou gone? Farewel, thou noble Grecian. 
The truest patriot, and the justest man, 
Be writ with tears upon thy honour'd grave. 
Nesip. What means this? Who hath slain him? 
[Starts surprised 
Haste! Speak! Alas! my fears out-run thy words ; 
You have forsook me, stole to death in private, 
And left me in a wild unpitying world, 
Friendless and desolate—This bow] is poison'd 
The. It is—'Tis that which hath deliver'd him, 
And is untying here the load of life 
Which I have bore so long— 
Nesip. Then here is that which shall set free my soul, 
And lend me wings to soar with you to heav'n, 
That shall prevent the triumph, the edg’d scorn, 
Of Artemesia’s pride, and Xerxes’ falsehood. 
[Going to take the goblet off the table, he setzes il. 
Lend me the bowl—for never did thy hand 
Reach me so rich a cordial, so true comfort. 
The. It must not be, such presents ill would suit 
So fond a father’s hand—Oh, be’t enough, 
That my rash folly hath undone thy peace, 
Let me not kill thee too—thou shalt not taste it 
Nesip. By all the wild despair that tears my soul 
I must—I will—unkind—Can you suppose 
I poorly would survive the mighty loss 
Of love, of Xerxes, glory, fame, and thee ? 
No, give me daggers, poison, plagues, or flame : 
Oh, any fate but that—-Lend me the bow], 


My soul s a-thirst to die-— [Strives to seize vt. 
The. I cannot, will not,—Thy dear love arrests 
My half consenting hand [Shonts. 


Nesip. Hark, they approach—Say, wouldst thou see me live, 
Persia's vile scorn, and Artemisia’s slave ? 
What? Can you leave me to my foes abandon'd, 
And grudge to take me with you ? 

The. My spirits sicken—Say, can I resolve 
To see thee perish! perishing by me— 
My nerves droop, slackened, and my hand grows weak, 
And trembles while it struggles to preserve thee 
I bend to earth—yet thus, thus to the last 

[Sinks down, and dashes down the bow. 

I'll wrestle with thee for thy life, and save thee. 

Nesip. Oh most unkind !—What, die before me too ? 
Nay, then, thou fatal minister of death, 

[Seizes Aristides’ dagger, and stabs herself 

I grasp thee fast, and plunge thee in my bosom. 

Dem. Oh, she is slain! 

The. Is the deed done? Fearful, unthought-of chance. 
Oh, Demeratus, lay me by her side, 
That I may ease my head on her lov'd breast, 
And weep awhile, and die——-What noise is this? 

[ Noise of, ‘ Way for the Emperor. 

Still do I live? Death, are thy darts so blunted, 
Or, is thy arm too weak to match my spirit ? 

Dem, ‘Tis Xerxes’ self, who, with your furious foes, 
Hastens to make you pris’‘ner—Lo! they're here. 


Enter Xerxes, Artemisia, Artaban, Mardonius, guards bloody, all swords drawn. 





Xer, Where are the traytors hid to ’scape my vengeance ? 
Ha! by the gods! here is a scene of death, (Starts. 
That melts my rage to pity—-Whence is this ? 

This wounding sight ?—Lovely ill-fated maid! 
Am I thy murderer? Oh speak, Themistocles, 
What means this pomp of ruin ? 
[Kneels by him on one knee. 

The. Read there our faith to thee, and love to Athens ; 

Behold the fate of an unhappy man, 
Who, having stabb'd his Country, strove too late 
To heal her wounds, and perish'd in the strife 
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The noble human being—If we've fear'd that, 
Then, unappall’d, our hearts may face death’s terrors. 

Arist. It is most true—I've liv’d but for my country ; 
And, since that view's no more, rather than see 
Her bondage, and your ruin, which I’ve caus‘d, 

(Most innocently caus'd) I stand resolv’d 
To share your worst of fortunes, and fall with you. 

Dem. Oh yet, consider, you may live to turn 
The balance of your fate, relieve your friends, 

Defeat your enemies, and, once again 
feign in the heart of Xerxes——— 

The. Say that I could—it is not worth my care 
Alas! I've try’d this world in all its changes, 

States, and conditions; have been great, and happy, 
Wretched, and low, and past thro’ all its stages. 
And oh, believe me, who have known it best, 

It is not worth the bustle that it costs; 

‘Tis but a medley, all of idle hopes, 

And abject childish fears. 

Arist. True, true, indeed——and since you have decreed it, 
Then let us strait bid it farewell for ever, 

And, with a Grecian, and true soldier’s spirit, 
Shake off its threat’ned bondage. 

The. Be it so—my soul shall lead thee to its refuge! 
Bring in the poison’d goblet, that shall raise 
Our spirits to the gods—— [Slaves bring it in. 

Dem. Then let me beg by all your love, to share 
This last, this bitterest trial of your virtue. 

The. I charge thee not, by all our holiest friendship : 
But when Death's leaden hand hath clos’d our eyes, 
In Grecian earth, within our country’s bosom 
Inhume our bones, and labour to retrieve 
My most belov’d, most injur’d daughter’s fortune. 








en oe s 


Dem, 1 will! I will—I dare not disobey you— [ Weeps. 
a The. I thank your love—One kind embrace. [ Embrace 
if Thus, then adieu! Eternally adieu! 
My friend! my ever faithful Demaratus! 
if Once, and for ever farewel, Aristides! [ Embrace. 
aE My noble rival in the race of honour! 
aE Here, in this cup, be drown’'d our antient enmity, 
a And all the little cares of mortal being. 
8 Arist. My soul is waiting at my lips to pledge you. 
ip The. Make we libation of the cup to Jove! 





[Kneels, and pours out some wine on the ground tnice. 
Jove; the Deliverer, and Avenger: 
To Mercury, of the earth, and heav’n’'s high powers ; 
And, as at Salamis, with cheerful hearts, [ Rises. 
Dauntless we charg'd, and overthrew the Persians, 
In search of glorious death, or beauteous liberty, 
Find we those blessings now—- [ Drinks 
Arist. Give me the healing cordial for a soul 
Sick of this wretched world—ye mighty spirits, 
Who, in defence of our dear country’s liberty, 
Bravely resign'd, and offer’d up your lives. 
To you I drink, invoke you to the pledge, 
And haste to mingle with you [ Drinks. 
The. What, look you pale already? How is't with you? 
Arist. E’en as with one, who in mid ocean shipwreck’d, 
Strives yet to swim a little, and survive 
A few short moments ere he sinks for ever. 
Mem. I fear your enemies approach. [Shouts at a distance. 
The. Fear thou that art to live—we have shook off 
That bondage of the soul—Yet, Nesiptolema, 
Still I must fear for thee—But, lo she comes. 
; Enter Nesiptolema. 
Yet, once again my fond desiring eyes 
Behold thy face, mine arms shall fold thee close, [ Embrace. 
And my pale lips shall bless thee ere I die. 
Nesip. Fate shan't deny us that, tho’ Xerxes’ sword 
Fills all yon fields with blood, and thirsts for thine, 
‘Trampling o'er all thy murder'd friends, he comes, 
Surrounded with our foes—Haste, fly, escape, 
Before their vengeance seize you. 
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The. ‘Thro’ my life's race I never fled my foe, 
Nor will f think on’t now. 
Arist. Farewel to life, and thee, much wronged Themistocles, 
{ fhes. 
The. What, art thou gone? Farewel, thou noble Grecian. 
The truest patriot, and the justest man, 
Be writ with tears upon thy honour'd grave. 
Nesip. What means this? Who hath slain him? 
[Starts surprised 
Haste! Speak! Alas! my fears out-run thy words ; 
You have forsook me, stole to death in private, 
And left me in a wild unpitying world, 
Friendless and desolate—This bow] is poison'd 
The. It is—'Tis that which hath deliver'd him, 
And is untying here the load of life 
Which I have bore so long— 
Nesip. Then here is that which shall set free my soul, 
And lend me wings to soar with you to heav'n, 
That shall prevent the triumph, the edg’d scorn, 
Of Artemesia’s pride, and Xerxes’ falsehood. 
[Going to take the goblet off the table, he setzes vl. 
Lend me the bowl—for never did thy hand 
Reach me so rich a cordial, so true comfort. 
The. It must not be, such presents ill would suit 
So fond a father’s hand—Oh, be't enough, 
That my rash folly hath undone thy peace, 
Let me not kill thee too—thou shalt not taste it 
Nesip. By all the wild despair that tears my soul 
1 must—I will—unkind—Can you suppose 
I poorly would survive the mighty loss 
Of love, of Xerxes, glory, fame, and thee ? 
No, give me daggers, poison, plagues, or tlame : 
Oh, any fate but that—Lend me the bowl, 


My souls a-thirst to die— [Strives to setze tt 
The. I cannot, will not,—Thy dear love arrests 
My half consenting hand— [Shouts. 


Nesip. Hark, they approach—Say, wouldst thou see me live, 
Persia's vile scorn, and Artemisia’s slave ? 
What? Can you leave me to my foes abandon'd, 
And grudge to take me with you ? 

The. My spirits sicken—Say, can I resolve 
To see thee perish! perishing by me— 
My nerves droop, slackened, and my hand grows weak, 
And trembles while it struggles to preserve thee 
I bend to earth—yet thus, thus to the last 

[Sinks down, and dashes down the bowl. 

I'll wrestle with thee for thy life, and save thee. 

Nesip. Oh most unkind !—What, die before me too ? 
Nay, then, thou fatal minister of death, 

[Seizes Aristides’ dagger, and stabs herself 

I grasp thee fast, and plunge thee in my bosom. 

Dem. Oh, she is slain! 

The. Is the deed done? Fearful, unthought-of chance. 
Oh, Demeratus, lay me by her side, 
That I may ease my head on her lov'd breast, 
And weep awhile, and die-—-What noise is this? 

[ Noise of, ‘ Way for the Emperor. 

Still do I live? Death, are thy darts so blunted, 
Or, is thy arm too weak to match my spirit ? 

Dem. "Tis Xerxes’ self, who, with your furious foes, 
Hastens to make you pris'‘ner—Lo! they're here. 


Enter Xerxes, Artemisia, Artaban, Mardonius, guards bloody, all swords drawn. 


Xer, Where are the traytors hid to ’scape my vengeance ? 
Ha! by the gods! here is a scene of death, [Starts, 
That melts my rage to pity—-Whence is this ? 

This wounding sight ?—Lovely ill-fated maid! 
Am I thy murderer? Oh speak, Themistocles, 
What means this pomp of ruin ? 
[Kneels by him on one knee. 

The. Read there our faith to thee, and love to Athens ; 

Behold the fate of an unhappy man, 
Who, having stabb'd his Country, strove too late 
To heal her wounds, and perish'd in the strife 
















‘« Tho’ there are some little deviations in this piece from the antient 
historians ; such as Aristides bringing over, and dying with Themis. 
tocles, Xerxes’s passion for, and marriage with Nesiptolema, and 
Artemesia’s affection to Xerxes ; yet, as some historians assure us, 
Aristides died in that country about the public affairs, near that 
time, and that Xerxes actually shew’d a tender care of Nesiptolema, 
and made her a priestess of the sun, and that Artemisia’s constant 
attendance on Xerxes’s wars and person, makes the passion here given 
her, no ways improbable, I hope the liberties I have taken, are at 
least pardonable, if not approveable. 
a circumstance to bring Aristides, that amiable and exalted character 
into view, and so proper an expedient, by the force of his reason, 
eloquence and uncorrupted integrity, to bl 
love to Athens, which ever lay glowing and smothering in the 
noble breast of my hero; that I hope the criticks will forgive so 
obvious an error, which I willingly fell into, and above all, since I 
freely acknowledge they may find several greater ones, which deserve 
Yet, with all its faults, I did not think this piece 
deserv’d so severe treatment, as to be peremptorily refused, after the 
most earnest and early sollicitations, at the old house for two winters 
together ; which, however, I have the less reason to complain of, 
since Mr. Rich's great civility, and the agreeable action of most of 
his company, have prevailed on all the unprejudiced part of the 
town, to have every day a better opinion of this piece, and their per- 
formance of it, than other. But I owe it to every gentleman that 
is more capable of entertaining the town (and who, possibly, if more 


less quarter. 
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Of bravely saving her, or serving thee. 

I faint! I die! Oh let my last best pray’rs 

Find faith with Xerxes, while I call the gods 

To witness to my truth to thee, to Persia ; 

And, with my latest breath, implore for peace 

For Athens, and forgiveness to Themistocles. [ Dies 
Arte. Wretched unhappy exile! 
Art. He'’sdead! and Xerxes now begins to reign! 
Mard, Persia be safe! thus perish all thy foes ! 


Xer. Away, ye traytors to my fame and Persia's! [Starts up, 


‘Tis you o'erthrew him—by the throne I see 
The Greek was true and faithful—vanish ! fly! 
Or vengeance shall o’ertake you—Yes, Themistocles, 
Thy prayers are heard, and Athens shall have peace. 
With honour hast thou run thy noble race; 
Thro’ endless ages shall thy glories bloom, 
And never-fading lawrels grace thy tomb, 
While future times my folly must reprove, 
For thy wrong d friendship, and my murder‘d love! 
, (Curtain falls, 


In his preface the author observes :— 





It was especially so desirable 


ow up the sparks of his 


aa 


Madden’s contemporary, Pietro Metastasio, wrote a play on the 
same subject, entitled “* Temistocle,” in the last scene of which, Xerxes, 


after preventing Themistocles from drinking poison, exclaims — 


“ Ah vivi, o grande 
Onor del secol nostro. Ama, il consento, 
Ama la patria tua, ne é degna. Io stesso 
Ad amarla incominicio. E chi potrebbe 
Odiar la produttrice 
D'un eroe, qual tu sei, terra felice !” 
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encouraged, might even do their country honor) this way, to take 
notice, that if Mr. Dryden, Mr. Otway, or Mr. Southern (whose first 
plays were so vastly short of their following ones) had been so 
severely discouraged by the managers of the theatre, as gentlemen are 
now, our country had possibly wanted those great ornaments of the 
stage for ever. But I will not enlarge on so disagreeable a subject, as 
it deserves, and shall turn to a more pleasing one, which the men- 
tioning the last of those gentleman puts me in mind of; which is, 
that I think myself obliged to declare, whatever tolerable reputation 
this piece has got, is not a little owing to the warm declarations, and 
hearty zeal which Mr. Southern (my old acquaintance, and worthy 
friend) was pleased to recommend it with, wherever he came. Be 
this therefore paid as an honest debt (and the last I shall ever owe 
him of this kind) due in gratitude to his affection and friendship, who 
never forgot the smallest obligation he received, or remembered the 
greatest he conferred on others.” 


Madden’s acknowledgments to his townsman Southern, 
confirm the numerous testimonies borne to the amiable 
character of the author of “ Oroonoko,” yniversally known 
among his friends as “ Honest om,” 


“ whom heav’n sent down to raise 
The price of prologues and of plays ; 


And who was described as— 
‘With not one sin but poetry.” 


John Rich, of whose courtesy Madden speaks, was mana- 
ger, from 1714, of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, to 
which he attracted vast crowds by his ingenuity in the pro- 
duction of pantomimes, and by the excellence of his own per- 
formance. ‘The famous Beggar’s Opera was first brought out 
by Rich, in 1728, which, however, did not screen him from 
the satire of Pope, by whom he is noticed as follows :— 


——-——" In yonder cloud behold, 

Whose sarsenet skirts are edg’d with flamy gold, 
A matchless youth! his nod these worlds controls, 
Wings the red light’ning, and the thunder rolls. 
Angel of Dulness! sent to scatter round 

Her magic charms o’er all unclassic ground : 
Yon stars, yon suns, he rears at pleasure higher, 
Illumes their light, and sets their flames on fire. 
Immortal Rich! how calm he sits at ease 

‘Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of pease ; 
And proud his mistress’ orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.” 


On the 7th of September, 1730, Madden submitted to the 


University of Dublin, through its parliamentary representative, 
45 
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the Right Honorable Marmaduke Coghill,* a scheme for the 
encouragement of learning in that institution, by the estab- 
lishment of premiums, for which he proposed to raise a fund, 
amounting at the lowest to £230 per annum. Of this sum, 
£80 per annum was to be derived from a tax of one shilling 
on each under-graduate pensioner, and five shillings on each 
under-graduate fellow-commoner, at every quarterly examina- 
tion; in addition to which, £3000 were to be obtained in 
subscriptions, “to be solicited for through the nobility and 
gentry, the bishops and clergy of this kingdom.” ‘The dis. 
tribution of these premiums was to be made at the four anmual 
public examinations of undergraduates and candidates for fel- 
lowships, with which object Madden proposed :— 


‘That each quarterly Examiner shall, according to the matri- 
culated roll, given in by the senior lecturer, return to the board a cer- 
tificate under his hand, signifying, by a form to be settled by the 
provost and fellows, in a solemn manner, as in the presence of God, 
without favour or affection, that he thinks such a person answered 
best in his division, and is entitled to a premium of forty shillings, 
or books to that value at the election of the scholar ; which certifi- 
sate alone shall be a sufficient title thereunto, unless something 
wicked, immoral or seditious, shall be objected to him by two of the 
Fellows, to the satisfaction of the board, and then the examiner 
shall name another scholar for the premium. That on the day when 
judgments are given out, all persons so certified, shall dine at the 
lower end of the Fellow’s table, and in the public view of the society, 
be severally paid after dinner, by the hands of the Provost or Burser, 
their respective premiums, in books or money at the election of the 
scholar ; and be one by one encouraged and exhorted to pursue their 
studies. And whereas this scheme is not designed so much to ani- 
mate a few boys of very great genius and parts, (for they want no 
spur to distinguish themselves) but to make numbers among the 
crowd more learned and useful than they would otherwise be ; there- 
fore to make room for the good endeavours of others, no person 
shall be allowed to receive the said premium, but once in each year of 
his standing, till the fund be more enlarged. However, that every 
one’s learning and diligence may be encouraged, the examiner shall 
give commendatory certificates, of one tenor and form, to the three 
best answerers, next to him who gets the premium, signifying their 
good performance, and stiling each of them a deserving compe- 
titor for the premium; and shall return judgments of all in 


* . * . te ‘ . P 4 
his division, with an inviolable regard to trut and impartial 


justice. To enhance the value of such certificates, and make them 


be more considered and struggled for, as well as the premiums, 


* For an account of this family, see the Intsu QuARTERLY REVIEW, 
Vol. IL., 500, , 
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by the young scholars, they shall be on parchment, and whatever 
under-graduate shall obtain six of them, or four of them and 
one premium, shall be allowed to wear a batchelor’s square cap 
and tossel in it, as an honourable mark of distinction in the so- 
ciety, for his learning and diligence, as is used in several colleges 
abroad. That the first Saturday that is convenient after examina- 
tions, when dinner is ended and the premiums paid, the senior lec- 
turer, or one deputed by him, shall regularly read with an audible 
voice from the hall-pulpit, all the said judgments, in presence of the 
Provost and Fellows; and when they are ended, receive from the 
hands of the Provost, and deliver to the porter a framed parchment 
table, in which shall be wrote down in two columns, the names of 
those thirteen scholars who get the premiums, and the names of all 
such as are cautioned or turned down, which table shall be hung up 
on the inside of the college gate, under the charge of the porter, for 
the next ten days following, from ten in the morning till five each 
day.” 

An option was to be reserved to the provost and senior 
fellows, of distributing £104 to those who had composed 
the best exercises in prose or verse; the remaining £126 to 
be allocated for rewarding unsuccessful candidates for fellow-. 
ships, into the various details of which it is unnecessary here to 
enter. ‘To exhibit his own confidence in the benefits to be 
derived from the proposed scheme, Madden bound himself by 
a legal document, which he placed in Coghill’s hands, to pay 
£600 towards carrying it out, when the Provost and Fellows 
should establish all or the most useful parts thereof, with a 
power of revocation, if the College did not in a reasonable 
time appoint such a fund, or procure subscriptions to complete 
the annual income of £230. The proposal, with some modi- 
fications, was agreed to by the College, as appears from the 
following resolution, entered in their registry by the Provost 
and senior Fellows, December 30, 1731 :— 


“ Memorandum.—This day it was agreed, that the sum of eight 
shillings shall be desired from every person (Sisars excepted) on his 
admission, for the advancement of a scheme proposed by the reverend 
Mr. Madden, to encourage learning in this college, and in case he 
refuses to pay the same, that he shall be for ever incapable of receiv- 
ing any benefits arising from the said scheme.” 

The Provost and Fellows of the College contributed liberally 
towards the promotion of this scheme, and formally tendered 
their thanks to its author, who was shortly after created a 
doctor of divinity. 

Madden published his “ Proposal” in 1731, with the ap- 
propriate motto from Juvenal :— 
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“ Quis enm Virtutem amplectitur ipsam 
Praemia si tollas ?” 


On its appearance it was variously received, and among the 
pamphlets written in its favor, was one published anonymously 
by his curate, Philip Skelton. ; 


‘This production being probably the first from Skelton’s pen that 
appeared in print, was sent immediately to the doctor, who was 
highly delighted with the compliments paid him by the author, which 
he justly deserved, on account of his endeavours to promote the 
interest of literature and of the poor. When he had slightly looked 
over it he brought it into the school-room to Skelton, with joy in his 
face, and said, he had just now received from Dublin one of the finest 
pamphlets ever written, and must immediately solicit the acquain- 
tance and correspondence of the author. Accordingly, he prepared 
a very complimentary letter addressed to the unknown author, re- 
questing he would tell his name and honour him with his acquaintance. 
This letter, being approved of by Skelton, was sent to the printer of 
the pamphlet who returned an answer in a few days from the author, 
expressing the high sense he entertained of the great honour intended 
him by the good doctor, but that he was under the necessity, for 
some reasons he could not mention, of concealing his name at present. 
This answer was shewn to Skelton, who seemed in no wise concerned 
during the whole progress of the business. A second still more 
pressing letter was sent to Dublin, and an answer, with acivil refusal, 
returned ; as Skelton judged it for his advantage not to discover the 
secret. Thusthe rector and the curate, one from the study, and the 
other from the school-room, in the same house, continued for a time, 
by the medium of a Dublin printer, this strange sort of correspond- 
ence, All this time, the doctor never suspected the person whom he 
complimented so highly to be his own curate, and the private tutor of 
his ownchildren. If he had, possibly he might not have been so very 
respectful in his language, for people are not too apt to be com- 
plaisant to those whom they look on as their dependants, however 
superior they be to them in learning and abilities, which in this 
country are but too little valued, unless dignified by the station or for- 
tune of the possessors.”’ 


Skelton, however, soon grew weary of his tuition at Dr. 
Madden’s, where his situation was by no means pleasant. 
“The lady of the house was proud and parsimonious, and 
ruled her husband with supreme authority. She wished also, 
it appears, to extend her dominion over Skelton, and prescribe 
to him how he should teach her children. To this, it may be 
supposed, one of his spirit would not tamely submit. Besides, 
she was highly offended with Skelton for exciting the doctor, 
by his example, to acts of charity, to which indeed he was 
sufficiently inclined of himself, She strove, therefore, to ves 
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him, and make his situation as unpleasant as possible. In 
this state of penance he continued for two long years, but 
was at last, for the sake of quiet, forced to resign the cure 
and tuition, and depend on Providence for his support.” 

Skelton was soon after nominated to a curacy in Monaghan, 
where he continued until 1750, when he obtained the living 
of Pettigo, in a wild district of Donegal, which he relinquished 
in 1759 for the parish of Devenish, county Fermanagh, and 
tinally removed to Fintona, county ‘Tyrone, in 1766, which he 
continued to hold till his death in 1787. Skelton’s peculiar 
temperament, unsuited to the arts by which preferments are 
generally obtained, impeded his advancement in the church, 
the chief offices in which were held during his time by English- 
men, neither remarkable for their learning nor the purity of 
their lives, while he was allowed to remain in the obscurity of 
a remote parish, notwithstanding the high merits of his  ser- 
mons and writings in defence of the Protestant religion. The 
major part of his income was always expended in the exercise 
of charity, of which he gave a remarkable instance during the 
famine of 1757, when he sold all his effects, and applied 
their proceeds to the relief of the poor peasantry of his vici- 
nity, numbers of whom were thus saved from starvation. 


“Though Mr. Skelton was usually employed in the serious busi- 
ness of his profession, he could now and then relax from such severity, 
and partake of innocent amusements and exercise. There were few, 
it appears, equal to him in the manly exercises ; for in size, strength, 
and activity, he was superior to most men. He told me he has lifted 
up some huge weights, which no ordinary person could move, In 
the walks of the plantation at Monaghan, he threw the sledge and 
stone, played long bullets* on the public roads, and performed many 
other manly exercises. He could wind a fifty pound stone round his 
head without any difficulty, which shews the amazing strength of his 
arms. He found it requisite, indeed, even then, to make use of his hands 
to chastise the insolent. One Sunday, after church, riding along with 
a lady to a gentleman’s seat some distance from Monaghan, he came 
up to a parcel of tinkers on the road, whom he heard uttering horrid 
oaths, for which he rebuked one of them in particular in these words, 
‘Sirrah, it would be more fit you had been at divine service than 
be thus profaning the Lord’s day.’ The fellow gave him a saucy 
answer, and continued cursing as before. He then threatened to 


© "MM. : e . » 
' This was a game in which a metal ball of two or three pounds 
weight was thrown along a public road, and the player was victorious 
whose ball went furthest in a certain number of throws. 
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correct him if he did not desist, which made him more profane and 
abusive. Skelton could bear no longer, but leaped off his horse and 
struck him; the rest took his part, but he soon beat him and the 
whole troop of tinkers. He thus made them sensible of their crime 
by the only argument of which a tinker could feel the force. Then 
mounting his horse, he rode hastily off with the lady to the gentle. 
man’s house to which he was going, that he might be there before 
they should hear of it. But with all his speed the news travelled 
there before him, and on entering, they complimented him on his box. 
ing and beating the tinkers. He exerted his courage again on a similar 
occasion. A young officer, proud of his red coat, which he had just 
put on, came into the hall of an inn (while he, being then on a jour- 
ney, happened to be in the parlour), and to shew his cleverness, 
began reproving the waiter, and uttered a volley of horrid oaths. The 
waiter retaliated, and thus they were going on, when Skelton, coming 
out of the parlour, told the officcr, that he was a clergyman, and that 
it was very offensive to him to hear such horrid swearing, and begged 
he would desist. The officer then said to him, ‘ You scoundrel 
curate, what isitto you?’ Skelton gravely replied, ‘ Young man, this 
is not proper language to one of my profession, merely for giving you 
good advice.’ ¢ Tox puppy you (for he thought Skelton was afraid) 
you deserve to be kicked for your impertinence ;’ and then he uttered 
some blasphemous oaths. ‘ Well, Sir,’ said Skelton, ‘since fair 
means will avail nothing, I'll try what foul can do.’ Upon this he 
fell to him with his fists, and cuffed him through the hall of the inn, 
and soon cooled the captain’s courage, and made him quiet and sub- 
missive. Thus he chastised the military man for his profaneness, 
exerting his valour in the service of God and religion.” 


In 1788 Madden published anonymously in London his 
“ Memoirs of the twentieth century,” the origin and objects 
of which are involved in much mystery. An edition of this 
book, consisting of one thousand copies, was hurried through 
the press with the utmost rapidity, three printing establish- 
ments being employed in its production. We are told that the 
whole of this business was transacted by William Bowyer, the 
eminent Typographer, “ without either of the other printers 
ever seeing the author. The book was finished at the press, 
March 24, 1732-3; and 100 copies were that day delivered 
to the author. On the 28th a number of them were delivered 
to the several booksellers mentioned in the title page ; and in 
four days after, all that were unsold were recalled, and eight 
hundred of them given up to Dr. Madden to be destroyed.” 

Having thus become one of the rarest English books 
printed in the eighteenth century, we subjoin the ensuing par- 
ticulars of its contents, commencing with the title page, which 
is as follows :— 
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‘Memoirs of the Twentieth Century. Being Original Letters of 
State, under George the Sixth: Relating to the most Important 
Events in Great Britain and Europe, as to Church and State, Arts 
and Sciences, Trade, Taxes, and Treaties, Peace, and War: And 
Characters of the Greatest Persons of those Times; From the Mid- 
dle of the Eighteenth to the End of the Twentieth Century, and the 
World. Received and Revealed in the Year 1728; And now pub- 
lished for the instruction of all Eminent Statesmen, Churchmen, 
Patriots, Politicians, Projectors, Papists, and Protestants. In Six 


Volumes. Vol. I. 
Mayris cogsoros ooTis sixatles KLAWS —Eurip. 


‘Bon Dieu! que n’avons nous point veu reiissir des conjectures 
de ce temps la comme si c’eussent esté autant de Propheties ?’ 

‘La Mothe Le Vayer Discourse de l Histoire, tom. I., p. 267. 

‘Hoe apud nos quoque nuper ratio ad certum produxit. Veniet 
tempus, quo ista quz nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat, et longioris 
evi diligentia. Ad inquisitionem tantorum etas una non. sufficit, ut 
tota clo vacet. Itaque per successiones ista longas explicabuntur. 
Veniet tempus, quo posteri nostri tam aperta nos nescisse mirentur, 
non licet stare coelestibus, nec averti: Prodeunt omnia; ut semel 
missa sunt, vadunt. Idem erit illis cursus, qui sui finis; Opus hoc 
eternum irrevocabiles habet motus.’ Senece Nat. Quest. lib. 7, 
cap. 25, 

London: Printed for Messieurs Osborn and Longman, Davis, and 
Batley, in Paternoster-Row ; Strahan, and Clarke, in Cornhill ; 
Rivington, Robinson, Astley, and Austen, in St. Paul’s Church- Yard ; 
Gosling, in Fleet-Street ; Seieneie by Temple-Bar ; Prevost, and 
Millar, in the Strand; Parker, in Pall-Mall ; Jolliffe, by St. James’s ; 
Brindley, Shropshire, and Smith, in Bond-Strect ; and Gouge, and 
Stagg, in Westminster-Hall. 1733.” 


The book commences with a dedication of nine pages to 
Frederic prince of Wales, dated 25th January, 1731; to 
which succeeds “A modest preface, containing many words 
to the wise,” occupying thirty-one pages, and purporting to 
give an account of the origin of the work. ‘The author states 
that he is descended in a direct line from the famous comte 
de Gabalis, that he was born with a cawl under the most for- 
tunate of planets, that having been heir to a good family and 
fortune, as well as to a deal of pride and ambition “ to dis- 
tinguish himself from the common herd of mankind,” he deter- 
mined, on quitting the University, to spend one third of his 
property in travelling; and accordingly, after having passed 
three years in making a tour of Europe, he returned to Eng- 
land with an “utter contempt of ‘Tramontane barbarity, an 
absolute aversion for his own people, climate and country, and 
a thorough insight into all the little learned cant of priests 
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and religious of all kind.” He then became a politician, 
bought a seat in parliament, and voted against the ministry, 
in compliance with the wish of his patron, until the latter, 
being bribed, turned over to the court, when our author, con- 
sidering himself bound to do likewise, became a violent sup- 
porter of his former opponents, for which he was promised an 
adequate reward in the shape of a profitable situation, in 
hopes of which he continually feasted the admirers of | his 
eloquence, who joined him in railing at his political enemies, 
and in drinking confusions of all kinds. Finding, however, after 
the lapse of some time, that he could obtain no recompehse, 
notwithstanding a considerable expenditure, he retired to 
his estate, two thirds of which he had squandered in pur- 
suit of an employment, and becoming a Jacobite, anx- 
iously expected some glorious revolution in favor of the 
Chevalier de St. George, in the confusion of which he might, 
by becoming a Roman Catholic, recover his property from the 
Hanoverian who had purchased it from him. To solace his 
exile, he commenced the study of magic and astrology, hoping 
thereby to be able to divine the period when the Stuarts might 
be restored, and had made great progress in those scienees, 
when, on the night of the 20th of January, 1728, a Genius 
appeared at Ins bed-side, and told him that great honours 
were yet in store for him and his descendants under the 
house of Hanover, to prove which he presented nm with 
several large volumes of letters, averring that they were 
to be written by or to his great—great—great—great— 
great grandson, who would hold the office of prime 
minister of England at the end of the twentieth century, 
which the spirit observed was likely to be the era of 
the end of the world. On the departure of his mysterious 
visitor, our author immediately commenced a translation o! 
those letters from the language of the twentieth century to 
that of his own time, and resolved upon their publication, 
to serve the cause of his country and of literature, to 
enjoy some portion of the reputation of his family before 
it had been actually earned, and to lessen the glories of the 
present ministers of state by magnifying the merits of their 
successors In future ages. “That which I now publish, Is, 
he observes, “ but introductory to many other volumes, 8° 
copious and full of matter that they will almost deserve the 
name of the history of the twentieth century ”? and adds : 
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« Nor shall any slight disappointments herein discourage me from 
pene them; for how ungratefully soever the present age, 
through blindness or envy, may receive these vast lights ; yet, I shall 
be sufficiently comforted with the consciousness, that my declaring 
the future truths of such great events, will be regarded by the coming 
ages, as my having in some measure sown the seed of them, in the 
bosom of a well cultivated, tho’ an unthankful soil: Besides, at 
the worst, I shall be as well treated by the world, as those exalted 
spirits were, who discovered the Antipodes, the circulation of the 
blood, the use of telescopes and barometers, of printing and sailing, 
the loadstone and the Indies, who were so much despis’d at first, 
tho’ so highly honoured and regarded now.”—* As to this par- 
ticular work, I must indeed be greatly discouraged by the world, if I 
suppress the sequel of it, which I propose by proper intervals to 
communicate to them, tho’ I will not answer, how far their re. 
ceiving this book I now offer them, with contempt and disregard, 
may make me use the same a the sacred Sibyl did to 
Tarquinius Superbus, and after burning all the remaining parts 
which I design’d for them, make them pay as high a price for this 
volume, as in a contrary demeanour I design’d to allow them the 


whole for’* 
And at page 29, he says :— 


On the other hand, many great men will blame me, as Alexander 
did Aristotle, for communicating too many of such hidden mysteries, 
such arcana imperii, to the knowledge of the vulgar. For my part, 
[ have acted with the utmost caution in suppressing or publishing 
any particulars, and as it is to be feared, if after all my care this 
book should grow too common, and be in every one’s hand, it may be 
applied to ill purposes, by letting the meanest of the people see, uti 
digerit omnia Calchas, I have given order to print but fifty copies, 
which 1 compute will answer the number of persons in Great Bri- 
tain, who are wise and honest enough to be trusted with such a jewel. 
I have also gone further, and that posterity may not be imposed on, 
by any spurious additions, forgeries, or obliterations in this admirable 
work, I have with great labour numbered and reckoned up the 
whole of what is in it, which is a safer and fairer way than a table of 
contents, which our modern publishers tack to their mangled volumes. 
I find, therefore, that there is in this collection (Published, and to be 
Published) 28,967 sentences that have meaning in them, 1,232,356 
words, 2,125,245 syllables, 6,293,376 letters, and through the rough- 
ness of our barbarous tongue, but 2,992,644 vowels (exclusive of y 
and all dipthongs) as any careful reader may find, who will cast 
them up with equal diligence. Possibly it may seem a little arrogant 


* This portion of the author's design has been realized by the 
rarity of his work, of which Nichols tells us he never heard of more than 
two copies. ‘The ‘* Memoirs of the twentieth century” produced £3 15s. 
at Bindley’s sale; £6 16s. at Hibbert’s; £8 2s. 6d, at Dr. Kearney s ; 
and £8 15s. at Saunders’ auction in 1818, 
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and conceited, that I should have taken such pains herein ; but if we 
consider, that the Turks have done as much for their Alcoran, and 
that the learned Rabbies among the Jews value their Talmud go 
highly, as to say, that mistaking a letter in it, is enough to destroy 
the world; I hope, I may be indulged, if not applauded for m care, 
in a work in the English tongue, where it may happen that the loss 
of a word in it, may be of vast damage to our native country, which 
all men among us are so desirous to serve.” . 


The entire work consists of 527 pages, printed in large 
type, exclusive of the dedication and preface, and contains 
seventeen letters, addressed to the lord high treasurer, dated 
and signed as follow : 


Constantinople, 8 November, 1997, Signed, Stanhope. 
Rome, 7 November, 1997, ia Hertford. 
Mosco, 29 November, 1997, as Clare. 

Paris, 16 December, 1997, ” Herbert. 
Rome, 7 January, 1998, - Hertford. 
Chelsea, 19 December, 1997, - ey 
Mosco, 27 January, 1997, ‘s Clare. 

Constantinople, 25 February, 1997, a Stanhope. 


The last epistle concludes at page 214, and is succeeded 
. 5 ’ 

by “ Preface the second,” which extends to page 456, con- 
sisting of a dissertation relative to guardian angels, good and 
evil, demons, and other powers of divination, which is fol- 
lowed by a letter signed N—m, and dated from Chelsea, 2nd 
February, 1997, in which, at page 262, treating of the popes, 
the four lines enclosed in the following parenthesis are usually 
found obliterated : 

‘And yet these are the great pretenders to infallibility, and to 
being directed immediately by the Holy Ghost ; though surely com- 
mon reason would allow a man to believe as easily what (a known 
historian tells us, absurd and blasphemous as it is, in Peter the 
Hermit’s crusade to the Holy Land, that a crow he kept was believed 
by the crowd to be the Holy Ghost, or what the Turks say of the 
same nature of Mahomet’s pigeon.”) 


This is sueceeded by the following Ictters from 


Paris, 8 February, 1997, Signed, Herbert. 
Constantinople, 16 April, "1998, ” Stanhope. 
Mosco, 8 March, 1997, >» Clare. 
Chelsea, 24 Februaay, 1999, 9 N—in. 
Rome, 28 February, 1997, “~ Hertford. 
Chelsea, 5 April, ~ 1998, ” N—m. 
Paris, 4 March, 1997, - Herbert. 
Constantinople, 1 May, 1998, , Stanhope. 


The latter epistle extends to page 505, at which commences 
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“Preface the Illd, by way of postscript to the criticks,” 
which concludes the volume. ‘The letters, which are written 
in a style of easy badinage, chiefly consist of descriptions of the 
various places from which they purport to have been dis- 
vatched, and contain nothing either striking or remarkable, 
nor does the author anticipate any of the numerous inventions 
which since his time have effected such revolutions in the 
manners and customs of the world. ‘The work, indeed, on 
the whole, appears to have been a cumbrous effort at a 
jeu d’ésprit, extended far beyond the proper limits of such a 
yroduction, and unrelieved by any merits adequate to counter- 
laheaes the serious defect of too great. prolixity. 

In 1788 Madden published in Dublin his “ Reflections 
and Resolutions proper for the gentlemen of Lreland,” which 
he dedicated to ‘all the true friends of Ireland.” 


“ Something of this kind,” he says, “1 thought should necessarily 
be ee ag and not being able to persuade any masterly hand to 
undertake it, I forced myself to hew and block out this rude sketch 
of a much larger design, which I had drawn up for abler work-men 
to polish and adorn, But really the truth is, this is no time for the 
pageantry of fine writing, and the circumstances in which our country 
now lies are so big with danger, it would be absurd and impertinent to 
write a finished piece upon them, "Tis as plain as reason, truth and 
fact can make it, that we have scarce half the quantity of actual 
specie left in Ireland, which is necessary to circulate trade, and pay our 
rents, and the demands that are upon us; and consequently without 
speedy supplies or remedies we must inevitably turn bankrupts. It is 
fully as certain, that so many of the best families and hands in the 
nation, live abroad, and are gone or going off to America, that in a 
little time, betwixt madness and despair we shall be left desolate, and 
it is to be fear’d he that shall write to keep our people at home, will 
but resemble the zeal of St. John the Baptist, a voice erying in 
the wilderness.” 

The low condition of the country is, in this work, ascribed 
to the extravagant and idle dispositions of the people, the author 
fearing to state, or affecting to overlook the fact, that the source 
of her miseries was to be found in the systematic suppression 
of every branch of Irish trade that tended to interfere with 
the commercial interests of England, which, together with the 
penal laws, affecting the religion and property of the majority 
of the inhabitants of the island, effected a complete prostration 
of industrial pursuits, and paralyzed all efforts at their 
promotion.* The nature and tendency of the remedies pro- 





* See the article on Lrish Industry in our present number, I:p. 
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jected by Madden may be gathered from the tenor of his pro- 
posed resolutions, which are as follow :— 


“‘ That, as landlords in this poor kingdom, we will do our utmost in 
our little spheres, to remove the defects and difficulties which we find 
our people and country, and particularly our own estates and tenants 
lie under, That we will build on our estates and encourage all our 
tenants to do so. That we will also plant and improve ourselves, 
and do our best to make our tenants follow our example by all 
proper encouragements, That we will with all possible care set 
forward and encourage every useful manufacture among our tenants, 
and especially that of linen. That we will oppose and discourage 
all ill customs, that destroy frugality, thrift, and industry, in our 
tenants. That we will plant our estates as thick as possible and 
never lose an industrious farmer whom he can keep by reasonable 
encouragement. That we will as fathers and masters of families, 
regulate our conduct and expenses, as shall be most conducive 
to the service of Ireland and the good of our posterity. We 
resolve therefore as fathers, and masters of families, to use no 
sort of cloaths and furniture, which are not manufactured in Ire- 
land. We resolve as masters of families that, as to drinking, 
we will contribute as little as possible to the excessive and destructive 
consumption of foreign wines and brandies. ‘That as masters of 
families we will banish from our tables that luxurious way of living, 
which is so common and so pernicious to the gentlemen of Ireland. 
We resolve as fathers and masters of families, to educate our chil- 
dren in such a manner as shall make them most useful in their gener- 
ation and serviceable to their country. The last resolution which 
seems proper for us to lay down for our conduct, as masters of 
families is this, that as to our servants, we will endeavour, to the 
best of our power, to keep such as are more for use and necessary 
employments, than figure and show. That we will as Protestant 
gentlemen in Ireland, do all in our power to bring over our country- 
men from the delusions, and ignorance, which they are kept in by 
their Popish priests, as the greatest cause of their misery. We will 
ever sincerely wish for, consult, and promote the happiness and wel- 
fare of Great Britain as our common parent. That we will be so 
true to ourselves, as never to hurt the trade or interest of Great 
Britain. We resolve, as we will never forget what we owe to Kng- 
land, so we will ever hope that she will remember what benefit and ad. 
vantage she does, or may receive, by encouraging us. We will, with 
our best industry and care, endeavour to remove every obstacle to 
agriculture and tillage amongst us. We resolve to the utmost ot our 
power, to practise ourselves, and encourage in others, the raising ol 
Hax and flax-seed in the best and skillfullest manner, to support and 
enlarge our linen manufactures. We resolve to do all we can, to intro 
duce all new improvements in husbandry into Ireland, which are likely 
to be of real profit and advantage, and especially the culture of hops, 
madder, weld, wood, saffron, liquorice, clover and other grass seeds. 
We resolve to improve the breed of our horses and black cat- 
tle, by importing the best of both kinds we can procure from ng 
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land. We resolve to use our best endeavours to get such laws past 
as may supply whatever is wanting to the thorough improving, and 
perfecting, and encreasing our husbandry in Ireland. We will en- 
deavour to know and understand the laws of the land, in order to 
answer the trust that is reposed in us, and put them in execution 
with zeal and integrity. We resolve as magistrates in our several 
counties, to prosecute with all the severity of justice, all kinds and 
distinctions, of felons and criminals, and above all, those who are 
murderers. We resolve to put the laws strictly in execution 
against all vagabonds, idlers and sturdy beggars, as the greatest pests 
of this kingdom. We resolve, as faithful magistrates in our country, 
to join together to restore the discipline of our laws against all vaga- 
bonds and sturdy beggars, and to re-establish and regulate the whole- 
some and wise foundations of our ancestors, the county workhouses, as 
settled by our statutes. We resolve as Irish merchants, that we will 
take all possible care, by watching over the goodness of the commodities 
and manufactures we export, to pay due regard to the laws at home, 
and the credit and interest of our country abroad, and the faith and 
honour of the Irish trade in the world. We resolve as Irish mer- 
chants, both to discourage universally the infamous method of running 
goods, and also by carrying on, and exporting such manufactures as 
Great Britain has left open to us, to remove all suspicion of our rivalling 
her in the woollen trade. We resolve as Irish merchants, to do our ut- 
most, if assisted by the legislature, to advance the traded navigation of 
Ireland, and to consider all possible ways and methods to encrease 
our shipping and sailors, and improve our manufactures, We will 
endeavour as Irish merchants, if supported and assisted by the legis- 
lature, to form such societies, and set up such offices, and introduce 
such new manufactures and methods of business, as may both direct, 
help and enlarge our foreign trade, and also enliven our inland com- 
merce at home. We resolve, as members of parliament, that we will 
promote such sumptuary laws, as will be most conducive to reform 
the manners of our people, by fencing against luxury and vanity in 
the better sort, and securing sobriety and frugality in the lower. 
We resolve as members of parliament, to remedy by all possible 
ways and means in our power, that great obstructiou to the pros. 
perity of this nation, the want of hands. We resolve as members of 
parliament to provide and contrive all the best methods and ways 
we can for employing our people, and encreasing their industry.”* 


Kach of these resolutions is made the text for a dis- 


* In an edition of Madden’s “ Reflections and Resolutions,” published at 
Dublin in 1816, by the philanthropic Thomas Pleasants, we find the fol- 
lowing observations :—‘* The very curious and interesting work which is 
now reprinted, and intended for a wide and gratuitous circulation, is also 
of uncommon rarity ; there is not a copy of it in in the library of Trinity 
College, orin any of the other public libraries of this city, which have 
been searched on purpose. ‘The profoundly learned Vice-Provost, Doctor 
Barrett, never met with one ; and many gentlemen, well skilled in the 
literature of Ireland, who have been applied to for information on the 
subject, are even unacquainted with the name of the book.” 
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course on the best methods of carrying it into eflect, in dis. 
cussing which the author displays a considerable amount of 
information on the industrial condition of various countries. 
Among a variety of projects, Madden recommended that cri- 
minals, instead of being executed, or transported, should be 
employed in manufacturing hemp and flax in provincial work- 
houses; that itinerant husbandmen should be engaged to 
travel through the country to give instruction and information 
to farmers ; and that schools and professorships of agriculture 
should be established in the principal towns of Ireland. With 
all his philanthropy, Madden feared to hazard any sugges- 
tions relative to toleration or religious equality, and some of 
his propositions with reference to the Roman Catholics, are 
deserving of notice, as exhibiting the light in which the 
people of that religion were then regarded by the ascendancy 
party. 

““T am persuaded,” he says, “ if we had an act to empower us, not- 
withstanding settlements, or the Popery act, to set a lease for ever 
of only ten or twenty acres at most even to Papist tradesmen, who 
would covenant to build good houses of lime and stone, and enclose, 
ditch, and plant the ground into a little orchard and garden, and 
three or four small parks, we should soon see many thousands of 
such improvements rising in our country, to our great profit and or- 
nament, and the benefit of our manufactures.” 


He also proposed the payment of the Roman Catholic priests 
by the state, in case it should be found difficult to deal 
with them after the manner in which the French Protestants 
had been treated by Louis XIV., but suggested that the arch- 
bishops and bishops should be “ effectually removed,” in 
order to break up their church government. In noticing the 
benefits to be derived from an absentee tax, which he proposes 
should be doubled on “our Popish gentlemen, who desert 
their country,” he passes over the innumerable measures taken 
to oppress and plunder the people of that religion, and adds 
with singular sang froid :—* But at least we may hope that 
such a law may pass as to our Roman Catholicks, who, above 
all men, are inexcuseable in living abroad, where ther preju- 
dices are encreased, theire sentments sharpned, and their alle- 
giance to the Pope and his Bigot confirm’d.” 

The latter part of the work is devoted to a discourse on the 
benefits to be derived from a judicious distribution of pre- 
miums, a scheme relative to which the author states he intends 
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shortly to lay before the Dublin Society. Meanwhile the 
Doctor actively exerted himself in inducing various personages 
of rank and influence to lend their sanction and support to his 
lans for the amelioration of the country. Nor were his efforts 
in this direction unattended with success, although he had 
occasionally to encounter as strange characters as the hero of 
the following anecdote, who was uo less distinguished for his 
high rank in the peerage, than for the exalted position which 
he held among the members of the “ Hell-fire Club :*”’”— 


“His lordship, on being told that the Doctor was in the parlour, 
shrewdly guessing at his business, immediately stripped himself stark 
naked, and in this state, came running into the room with out- 
stretched arms, saying, ‘ Worthy Dr. Madden, I am glad to see you, 
how do you do? shake hands with me, Doctor, when I heard you 
were here, I was in such a hurry to see you, that I would not wait 
to put on my clothes.’ The Doctor shocked at the wild spectacle, 
leaped up, and was for hastening out of the room; but his lordship 
stopped him, saying, ‘ My dear Doctor, don’t be in a hurry, tell me 
your business, | would be glad to do anything to serve you.’ The 
Doctor pushed by him, but his lordship accompanied him to the 
street door, where he stood for some time as an exhibition to the 
passengers,”’ 


The Dublin Society originated from a meeting held by 
thirteen gentlemen in ‘Trinity College, on the 25th of June, 
1731,¢ the object of its institution being the improvement 
of “husbandry, manufactures, and other useful arts.” The plan 
of this society appears to have been originally conceived and 
organized by Thomas Prior, a man of independent character, 
who was born in the year 1679, and possessed the estate of 
Rathdowny and other lands in the Queen’s County. 

At a committee meeting on the Ist of July, 1731, “rules 
for the government of the society” were proposed by Prior ; 
on the Sth of July it was agreed that the word “ sciences” 
should be added after “ other useful arts in the title,” and it 
was resolved that the president should be chosen ae. It 
was subsequently decided that the officers and members should 
be chosen by ballot, that thirty shillings should be the annual 
subscription, and the plan or rules of the society, as drawn up 


* For notices of this and similar Dublin associations, see [Risa 
QUARTERLY Review, Vol. II., 528; and No. X., page 267. 

t The report of this meeting was published for the first time, in the 
second volume of this Journal, page 506. 
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by Prior and Dr. William Stephens, were made the bases of 
the institution, Anthony Shephard, jun., being chosen the first 
treasurer, and on the 4th of December, 1731, the following 
officers were elected :— . 


‘“‘ His Grace the duke of Dorset, lord lieutenant of Ireland, presi- 
dent. His Grace the lord primate, vice president. Ant. Sheppard, 
Esq., treasurer. Dr. Stephens, secretary of home affairs. Mr, 
Prior, secretary of foreign affairs. W. Maple, curator and register, 
On the 7th of December the Society met at the Castle, and were 
presented to the lord lieutenant in a body, by his grace the lord 
primate, vice president, to return him thanks for the honour he had 
done the Society in being president, and his grace the lord lieutenant 
was pleased to sign his name at the head of the subscription book, as 
president of the Society.” 


The nineteenth of the original rules of the Society, which 
were finally approved and registered on the 16th of December, 
1731, was as follows :— 


«That every member of this Society, at his admission, be desired 
to choose some particular subject, either in naturall history, or in 
husbandry, agriculture, or gardening, or some species of manufac. 
ture, or other branch of improvement, and make it his business, by 
reading what hath been printed, on that subject, by conversing with 
them who make it their profession, or by making his own experi- 
ments, to make himself master thereof, and to report in writing, 
the best account they can get by experiment or enquiry, relating 
thereto.” 

In compliance with this rule, several members contributed 
essays on various subjects connected with agriculture, mecha- 
nics, and manufactures ; their limited funds, however, precluded 
them from carrying out their plans for the amelioration of the 
country, on a scale commensurate with the original designs. 
To remedy this deficiency, Madden published, in 1739, his 
“Letter to the Dublin Society on the improvement of their 
fund,” and in this treatise, which is stated to have been 
“ printed on Irish paper made by Mr. Randal at Newbridge, 
near Leixlip,” the author considers the following topics :— 


“First, The necessity that there appears, to me, of enlarging your 
fund, and the number and weight of your members. Secondly, The 
probability of getting this done, if proper means be used. Thirdly, 
The several methods and regulations, necessary to be entered on, 
when this is accomplished. And lastly, To what useful and excel- 
lent purposes your fund may be applied, when it is thus enlarged. 


To enlarge the Society, he proposes that every member 
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should induce a friend to join it; to augment their fund by 
applying for contributions through their members in the 
several counties to all persons of fortune and character, espe- 
cially at assizes and sessions ; to procure a charter of incor- 
poration and a set of statutes for the regulation of their 
institution on the model of the Royal Society’s rules, and to 
encourage various manufactures by the importation of which 
he calculated that the country annually lost in the following 
ratio: glass bottles, £5,000 ; earthenware, £5,000; hardware 
and cutlery, £10,000; gunpowder and saltpetre, £4,000 ; 
thread-bone lace, £8,000; paper, £4,000; sugar, £6,500; salt, 
£25,000 ; corn, in years of scarcity, £100,000 ; and proposes, 
moreover, that the society should “apply part of their fund in 
taking and improving a reasonable number of acres in different 
soils and places near Dublin, as an experimental farm for all 
points of husbandry.” He also dwells on the benefits to be 
derived from the encouragement of the fine arts, and the es- 
tablishment of premiums, concluding as follows :— 


“ As it will necessarily take some time to raise sufficient subscrip- 
tions, to carry on the useful designs here laid before you, I do hereby 
oblige myself to you and the publick, to procure a gentleman, who 
shall for two years certain, pay £130 per annum, to your treasurer, 
to be solely applied to the following purposes, viz. £30 to experi- 
ments in agriculture and gardening, £50 to the best annual inven- 
tion, in any of the liberal or manual arts, £25 to the best annual 
picture, and £25 to the best statue made in Ireland, and voted such 
by ballot, by two-thirds of the members present. Nay, I dare un- 
dertake, that gentleman will continue his subscription till larger con. 
tributions can be raised for the other designs mentioned in this 
letter, and shall sign a deed to pay it for life. when £500 per ann. 
is procured, provided the society shall apply his little fund to the 
views they are directed to, with their usual activity and prudence.” 


The following extracts from the unpublished official records 
of the society exhibit its proceedings consequent on this pro- 
posal ;:— 


“1739. December 13. Dr. Samuel Madden’s generous proposal 
to enlarge the plan and fund of the Society, was this day laid before 
the board by Mr. Prior. Ordered, that the same be considered at 
the next board. December 20—The Secretaries reported, that the 
Rey. Dr. Madden having settled £130 per annum during his life, 
and having also obtained a subscription of near £500 per annum for 
the encouragement of sundry arts, experiments, several manufac- 
tures not yet brought to perfection in this kingdom—Ordered, that 
4 committee be appointed to consider what manufactures are fit or 
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necessary to be encouraged with regard to the said funds. Resolved 
that the persons present be of the said committee, and that all mem. 
bers have voices. Ordered, that the committee meet on Tuesday 
evening. February 14, 1739-40—Present, lord bishop of Dromore, 
bishop of Clonfert, Arthur Dobbs, esq., Dr. Weld, Mr. Colly Lyons, 
archdeacon Brocas, dean Copping, Mr. Prior—bishop of Clonfert 
in the chair. This day the board agreed to publish an advertisement 
proposing premiums to be given to such persons who shall make im. 
provements in any useful arts or manufacture, and mentioning Dr, 
Samuel Madden’s proposal for encouraging new inventions in archi« 
tecture, and painting, and statuary in this kingdom. The Rey. Dr. 
Madden having now reported that the subscriptions by him obtained 
for promoting arts and manufactures do amount to near £900 per 
annum, including his own, and as he is going to the country, he 
desires to leave the subscription roll with the Society. Ordered, 
that Mr. Madden be desired to leave the said subscription roll with 
the Secretary, Mr. Prior, for the use of the board. May 8, 1740— 
Dean Copping in the chair ; present, Rev. Mr. Lesly, Mr. Percival, 
Mr. Prior. Ordered, that the advertisement hereunto annexed be 
published in the newspapers. 

‘‘The Dublin Society, in order to promote such useful arts and 
manufactures as have not hitherto been introduced, or are not 
yet brought to perfection in this kingdom, give notice, that 
they intend to incourage, by premiums, annual contributions, or 
other methods, any persons who are well skilled in such arts 
and manufactures, and will carry them on in the best and most 
skilful manner. To carry on this design, they desire that gen- 
tlemen and others who are conversant in husbandry, trade, or 
manufactures, and wish well to their country, will favor them with 
their company and advice, that they may be better enabled to judge 
what improvements are proper to be encouraged, what encourage- 
ments are convenient, and in what manner they may be best applied 
for the benefit of the publick. A committee for that purpose will 
attend at the Parliament house, every Thursday at one o'clock. 
May 29, 1740—Ordered, that an advertisement be printed proposing 
rewards to be given to such persons who shall produce in Dublin, 
next winter, the best hops, flax-seed, flax, cyder, earthenware, thread, 
malt liquor, lace, in their several kinds, according as they are set 
down in a paper agreed to. June 19th—Ordered, that the adver- 
tisements to be printed for giving rewards, be revised and altered by 
Dean Maturin, Mr. Ross, Mr. Prior, and when the same is prepared, 
that it be printed, taking notice therein of many other articles which 
the Society design to give rewards for the next year. November 
20—Ordered, that Dean Maturin, Mr. Ross, Mr. Prior, Dr. Weld, 
Dr. Wynne, be a committee to take into consideration the collecting 
of the subscriptions to Dr. Madden’s scheme, and the premiums that 
may be proper to be given this year, and that they meet on Wednesday 
next at Mr. Prior’s house, at three o’clock. Ordered, that the several 
schemes of such as expect encouragement for their improvements oF 
inventions be laid before them.” 


The Committee came to a resolution that £300 would be 
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the lowest sum adequate to carry out their design, and that 
unless that amount could be collected before the 25th of 
March, following, the subscriptions should be returned, They 
also ordered, that a copy of their resolutions on this point should 
be sent to Dr. Madden by Mr. Prior, “ with a request that he 
would be pleased to come to town in some short time, to give 
spirit to and quicken the coilection of the subscriptions ;” 
and a considerable amount of subscriptions having been thus 
collected, the Society published a catalogue of their proposed 

remiums for encouraging various brauches of Irish industry. 

fadden’s premiums were usually issued separately from those 
of the Society, and the objects to which they were applied may 
be gathered from the following official returns :— 


“Premiums given by Dr. Samuel Madden for the year 1742, and 
adjudged by the Dublin Society to the following persons, viz. To 
Mr. Houghton, for the best piece of sculpture, viz. St. Paul 
pene at Athens, £25. To Mrs. Grattan, for the best piece of 
ace made with the needle, £10. To Ellinor Williams, Eliza 
Roberts, and Margaret Reed, to be equally divided between them, 
for the best pieces of bone-lace, £10. To Mr. Beaver, for the best 
piece of tapestry, £10. To Mr. Tudor, for the best piece of paint- 
ing, £10. To Mr. Garret Bryan, for the best piece of damask silk, 
£10. To Mr. Richard Ellis, for the best piece of flowered silk, £10. 
To Mr. Robert Ellis, for the best piece of paduasoy, £10. 

“1743.—To Messrs. Wilson, Sharp, and company, for making the 
weg quantity of salt fit for curing fish in 1743, viz. 450 tons, at 

elfast, #25. Anne Casey, of Plunket-street, for the best piece of 
bone lace made in 1743, £10. Elizabeth Roberts of Lazer's-hill, 
for the second best ditto, £5. Mrs. Anne Page, for the best imita- 
tion of Brussells, Mechlin, or point lace, £10. Mrs. Baker and 
Miss Raymond, equally, for the second best ditto, £5. Catherine 
Plunket, for the best piece of edging, £5. Mary Casey, for the 
second best ditto, £3. Catherine Rickey, for the third best ditto, 
£2. Esther Handcock, for the best piece of embroidery, £10. Mr. 
David Davis, for the best piece of velvet, £10.’* 


Madden, however, did not strictly confine his munificence 
within the limits he had proposed ; and in some years we find 
that his donations exceeded three hundred pounds, which in- 
cluded, in addition to those above particularized, premiums 
for improving the breed of cattle, curing fish, growing hops, 
manufacturing cloth, paper, sculptures in metal or stone, 1n- 
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* Fora description of the manner in which the premiums for the fine 
arts were adjudged, see the account of the Dublin Society’s house, 
In1sH QUARTERLY Review, Vol, II., 507. 
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ventions or improvements in agriculture, &e. &c. This muni- 
ficence did not however shelter him from detraction, and we 
are told that the “ zealous labours of the reverend Doctor for 
the improvement of his country were no whit slackened by 
his knowledge, that two of those who praised him to his face, 
and in their letters to him, resorted to the meanness of setting 
on their toad-eatérs to slander him in his absence, whenever 
they thought they could do so undetected.” 

In 1745, Madden published- his panegyric on Hugh 
Boulter, an Hnglish ecclesiastic, who had been appointed in 
1724, primate of all treland, an office which he held till his 
death, 1742, having, during that period, been eleven times 
nominated lord justice. ‘ Boulter’s Monument” is dedicated 
to Frederic, prince of Wales, and contains 2034 lines of 
verse, in which the nine Muses are represented as sympathizing 
with Hibernia for the loss of the primate, whose life and 
actions form the subject of their eulogies. 

With reference to this work, which was printed by Richard- 
son, author of ‘ Pamela,” we find the following passage in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which the biographer states to have 
been communicated to him by the Rev. Thomas Campbell :— 





‘Sitting with Dr. Johnson one morning alone, he asked me (Dr. 
Campbell) if I had known Dr. Madden, who was author of the pre- 
mium scheme in Ireland. On my answering in the affirmative, 
and also that I had for some years lived in his neighbourhood, &e., 
he begged of me that when I returned to Ireland, I would endeavour 
to procure for him a poem of Dr. Madden’s, called ¢ Boulter’s Monu- 
ment.’ The reason (said he) why I wish for it, is this: when Dr. 
Madden came to London, he submitted that work to my castigation ; 
and I remember I blotted a great many lines, and might have blotted 
many more without making the poem worse. However, the Doctor 
was very thankful, and very generous, for he gave me ten guineas, 
which was to me at that time a great sum.” 


ie ca ae 


. ° e e ” 
Dr. Johnson in his dictionary, under the word “ sport, 
} quotes from “ Boulter’s Monument” the following passage, 
i which may serve as specimen of the style of the poem :— 





ge ‘Men grave their wrongs in marble ; he, more just, 
, Stoop d down serene, and wrote them in the dust ! 
rod under foot, the sport of ev'ry wind, 
ve Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind: 
Bs There silent in their grave he let them lie, 
ta And griev'd they could not ‘scape th’ Almighty’s eye !"’ 


In a “Postscript to the reader,” Madden apologizes tor 
the length and defects of his poem, and states that ‘‘ some 
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hundred lines liave been pruned from it, that were not quite 
unpardonable, in order to lessen the tediousness of the pane- 
gyrical part ;” and speaking of Boulter, he observes :— 


“To lay aside all his other excellencies, if we consider a man 
spending a long life in honoring his Maker, and doing good to men ; 
it we see him adding great funds to hospitals of different kinds ; 
building and repairing several churches ; founding eight large alms- 
houses ; relieving, by known and secret bounties, a great number of 
private families ; doing offices of charity and kindness to crouds, 
who applied to him for relief ; feeding, for many weeks, in a famine, 
from three or four to seven and eight thousand indigent persons 
every day; assisting the imprison’d and the sick, as well as the starv- 
ing; and leaving the remains of his fortune, when he died, to pious 
uses (the whole of his donations making near one hundred thousand 
sounds) ; it may possibly seem sufficient not only to justify an affection- 
ate poet, but the severest historian, in any encomiums he could write 
on him. The author must add to all this, that what little honour 
he has endeavour’d to pay him is still the more excusable, as it can- 
not be charg’d with the least taint of interested flattery, since he is 
dead ; nor even with any little views of private gratitude for obliga- 
tions conferr'd ; since, except the occasional kindness of his conversa- 
tion or correspondence, he never ask’d or receiv’d, and, what is much 
better, never wish’d for or wanted, the smallest favour from him. 
He thinks, (as was said before) he had other and worthier motives 
for this performance: Tho’, after all, he is so little satisfy’d with what 
he has done, that if he had been acquainted with one of his relations 
or intimates, who could have furnish’d him with proper materials, 
he would much more gladly have written his life, than have thrown 
his panegyric on the mercy of an age, at war with every virtue which 
he lov’d, and run mad with mean but furious scrambles, for that 
wealth and power which he scorn’d.”’ 


To carry out the political views of lis party appears to have 
been the main object of Boulter’s public life, and in pursuit 
of this end he systematically fomented disunion among the 
Irish, steadily inculcating the necessity of excluding them from 
offices of importance in their own country, and earnestly 
laboring to aggrandize England at the expense of her neigh- 
bour. 

Notwithstanding his Whig politics, and his connection 
with Boulter’s party, Madden appears to have been on friendly 
terms with Swift, and Dr. Johnson quotes him as authority 
for some statements in his life of the Dean. 

Dr. Madden liberally contributed to the funds of the 
“Physico Historical Society,” founded in 1744, and under- 
took, but did not complete, a history of the county of ler- 
managh, intended to have been published under its AUSPICES. 
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In 1746, the Dublin Society applied to government for an 
annual grant, to enable them to carry out their objects, 
which request was seconded as follows, by Chesterfield, in his 
private despatch to the duke of Newcastle in March, 1746 :— 

«The Dublin peo: is really a very useful establishment. It 
consists of many considerable poor and has been kept up hitherto 
by voluntary subscriptions. They Grn promnane for the improve- 
ment of lands, for plantations, for manufactures. They furnish many 
materials for those improvements in the poorer and So cultivated 

arts of this kingdom, and have certainly done a great deal of good, 

he bounty they apply for to his majesty is tive hundred pounds a 

ear, which, in my humble opinion, would be properly bestowed; 
ut I entirely submit it.” 


By the king’s letter, dated 26th March, 1746, the Society 
was placed on the civil establishment of Ireland for an allow- 
ance of £500 per annum, “ to be paid, in like manner as pen- 
sious and allowances are usually paid, unto Robert Downes, 
esq., treasurer to the Society, or the treasurer for the time 
being, to be disposed of by them in such manner and for the 
like uses and purposes as their own voluntary subscriptions 
are applied ;”* and lord Chesterfield, in a letter to Prior in the 
succeeding year, says of the Society :— 

‘« They have done more good to Ireland, with regard to arts and 
industry, than all the laws that could have been formed ; for, unfor- 
tunately there is a perversness in our natures which prompts us to 
resist authority, though otherwise inclined enough to dc the thing, if 
left to our choice. Invitation, example, and fashion, with some pre- 
miums attending them, are, I am convinced, the only methods of 
bringing people in Ireland to do what they ought to do; and that is 
the plan of your Society.” 


Madden did not lose sight of the importance of obtaining 
a charter of incorporation for the Society, which he had so 
strongly recommended to them in 1739: Chesterfield, how- 
ever, was at first dubious of the results likely to ensue from 
the accomplishment of that design, and in a letter dated 15th 
September, 1748, he wrote to Madden, whom he styled his 
“honest aud indefatigable friend in good works :”— 


‘‘The Dublin Society has hitherto gone on extremely well, and 
done infinite good : why? Because, that not being a permanent, ine 
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* In the Report of the parliamentary sclect committee, in 1836, on the 
Royal Dublin Society, it is incorrectly stated, on the authority of various 
officers of the institution, that the annual grant was from the king’s privy 
purse ; and this error has been repeated in various official publications 
issued by the Society. | 
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corporated society, and having no employments to dispose of, and 
depending only for their existence on their own good behaviour, it 
was not a theatre for jobbers to show their skill upon ; but, when once 
established by charter, the very advantages which are expected from, 
and which, I believe, will attend that charter, I fear may prove fatal. 
It may then become an object of party, and parliamentary views (for 
you know how low they stoop); in which case it will become subser- 
vient to the worst instead of the best designs. Remember the Linen 
Board, where the paltry dividend of a little flax-seed was become the 
seed of jobs, which indeed produced one hundred fold. However, I 
submit my fears to your hopes ; and will do all that I can to promote 
that charter which you, who I am sure have considered it in every 
light, seem so desirous of. Mr. Mac Aulay,* who is now here, has 
brought over the rough draught of a charter, which he and I are to 
meet and consider of next week. I hope your worthy feliow 
labourers, and my worthy friends, the bishop of Meath and Mr. 
Prior, are well. May you be long so, for the good of mankind, and 
for the particular satisfaction of your most sincere friend and 


faithful servant.” 
And in a subsequent letter to Dr. Madden, dated London, 


29 November, 1748, the earl says :— 

“T make no doubt but that the charter for the Dublin Society, when 
once you have formed it properly among yourselves, will be granted 
here ; and upon the whole, I am much for it, and will promote it to my 
power; not but that I forsee some danger on that side of the question 
too. Abuses have always hitherto crept into corporate bodies, and 
will probably, in time, creep into this too; but I hope that it will 
have such an effect, at first, as to make the future abuses of less con- 
sequence. ‘The draught which Mr. Mac Aulay shewed me here of the 
charter, seems to have all the provisions in it that human prudence 


can make against human iniquity.” 


On the second of April, 1749-50, the charter was finallly 
granted, incorporating the institution “by the name of the 
Dublin Society, for promoting husbandry and other useful arts 
in Ireland.” 


* Alexander MacAulay, judge of the Consistorial Court, elected a 
member of the Society in 1746. 

t In the various editions of the ‘ Official Catalogue” of the great Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Dublin, published by authority of the Dublin Society’s 
committee, it is incorrectly stated that the charter of the Society was 
granted in 1731! To augment this error in their own history, the 
hames of the persons to whom the charter was addressed in 1749-90, 
are given by the committee as the founders of the Society, and their 
armorial bearings have been consequently biazoned in the Northern hall, 
while the names of the real originators of the institution, in 1731, have 
been left in obscurity! Dr. Madden has been thus completely passed 
over, nor does the Society's Library contain more than one pose 
works written by him, a complete collection of which is not to be found 
many public Dublin Library, 
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In 1746, Madden composed a tragedy of which nothing is 
known, except that he bequeathed it to Thomas Sheridan. 
He also, in 1748, wrote a poem, which there is a difficulty 
in identifying, owing to its having been published anony- 
mously, and relative to which we find Chesterfield writing to 
him as follows, on the 15th of September, in the same year : 


“Your poem, of which I have read the first canto with equal plea. 
sure and attention, has (without any compliment to you) a great deal 
of wit and invention in it: the characters are perfectly well preserved; 
and the moral, which it is easy to foresee from the first canto, is ex- 
cellent. You cannot doubt of my being proud to have such a perfor- 
mance addressed to me; and I should be prouder of it still, if the 
author’s name were to appear ; but, as your friend, I must confess, 
that I think you in the right to conceal it ; for, though the moral be 
good, yet as the propriety of characters has obliged you to put some 
warm expressions in the mouths of Venus and Cupid, some silly or 
malicious people might lay hold of them, and quote them to your dis- 
advantage. As to the dedication, I must tell you very sincerely, and 
without the least false modesty, that I heartily wish you would lower 
it: the honest warmth of your friendship makes you view me in a 
more partial light than other people do, or, upon my word, than I 
do myself. The few light, trifling things that I have accidentally 
scribbled in my youth, in the cheerfulness of company, or sometimes 
(it may be) inspired by wine, do by no means entitle me to the com- 
pliments which you make me as an author ; and my own vanity is so 
far from deceiving me upon that subject, that I repent of what I 
have shown, and only value myself upon what I have had the pru- 
dence to burn.” 


On the 15th of April, 1749, Chesterfield wrote as follows to 
Madden, on the same subject :— 


“You are, I am sure, too well persuaded of my sincere regard and 
friendship for you, to impute my late silence to negligence or forget- 
fulness ; but two concurrent causes have hindered me from acknow- 
ledging your two last letters: the one was the ill state of my health; 
the other was the unsettled state of my person, in my migration from 
my old house to my new one, where I have hardly yet got pen, ink, 
paper, anda table. This latter has, I believe, been attested to you by 
your son, who saw me unfurnished in my old house, and since unsettled 
in my new one. I have (as I told him that I would) executed your 
orders with regard to my booksellers. J] have told them, more fully 
than T can tell you, my thoughts of the work, and have raised their 
impatience for some of the copies, for which they will treat with 
your printer. How they will sell (considering the whimsical and 
uncertain decision of the public in those matters) I do not know ; 
but how they ought to sell, if the public judges right, I well know— 
for I never saw more wit, fancy, and imagination, upon any one 
single subject. Every one of vour alterations are, in my opinion, 
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for the better, excepting those which you say you have made in my 
favour, and in mr I fear the public will too justly differ from you. 
Your partiality to me had carried you but too far before. I con- 
ratulate both you and Ireland most heartily upon the increasing 
ruits of your labours for the public good; for 1 am informed from 
all hands, that a spirit of industry diffuses itself through all Ireland ; 
the linen manufacture gains ground daily in the south and south. 
west, and new manufactures arise in different parts of the king- 
dom. All which, I will venture to say, is originally owing to your 
judicious and indefatigable endeavours for the good of your country. 
You know the nature of mankind in general, and of our countrymen 
in particular (for I still think and call myself an Irishman), well 
enough to know, that the mvitation by premiums would be much more 
effectual than laws, or remote considerations of general public good, 
upon which few people reason well enough to be convinced that their 
own solid private interest essentially depends. The Dublin Society, 
and, in particular, my good friends the bishop of Meath (Dr. Henry 
Maule) and Prior, have seconded you very well; and it is not saying 
too much of them to say, that they deserve better of Ireland than any 
one other set of men in it; 1 will not even except the Parliament.” 


Madden’s premiums were annually distributed by the So- 
ciety until the year 1757, when their separate payment appears 
to have been discontinued, their donor considering that they 
might be advantageously expended in the encouragement of 
agriculture, as we learn from the following letter, now published 
for the first time :— 


‘‘ Manor Waterhouse, 2Ist May, 1755. 

“ Dear Sir—I have yours of the 17th for which I thank you, and 
I hereby desire you may print the self-same list of my premiums for 
the i 1755, that you printed in the year 1754, and I shall effee- 
tually make them good by God’s blessing, as I have done for such a 
number of years. I conceived the glass house premium was set down 
for the 5th of June, and I see it so in your printed list, and I again 
heg the good design may be encouraged, as it every way so well 
deserves. I hope Mr. Hawker* will act like himself, but I wonder 
he never called on my son or assisted him with his advice, and 
I wish, you would make him call on him at the Golden Stock- 
ing in Castle-street. I rejoyce the lord lieutenant goes on to 
sweeten and oblige all that apply to him, and I am told he will 
do all he can to remove any obstacle to our peace and ease, and 
I believe we shall have a calmer session than some feared, and 
that others hoped for, though some rough votes will pass or I am 
much misenformed. 1am in pain for our squadron which is much 
weaker than the French, but I trust in God all shall end well, and 
that those disturbers of the world will be chastized into quietness. 


* One of the Society’s clerks. 
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Your memorandum surprised me, but on examination I find you are 
right, and my son shall pay the twenty shillings though you actual] 
writ for £3, and I drew for the sum you wrote for. thank ved 
my dear friend, for your kind compliments of the season—blessed be 
God, I had a great congregation and a crowd of communicants last 
Sunday, which I pray God encrease not only among us but through 
the Christian world. I am thinking instead of the former premiums 
for tillage (which I won’t give as I did) to give in a better manner and 
will be of more extended influence, and that is in June next, to have 
it advertized by you and Mr. Maple (the former of which you shall 
have sent for your correction). That as the only way to encourage 
tillage is to form societys in the several counties,* so there is a gentle- 
man who will give £20 a year while he finds it usefull to every such 
county, where such society shall be found not exceeding ten, and 
which apply to you and Mr. Maple before next October, every such 
society giving at least £25 per annum in premiums, of their own 
money. I am loth to put my own name in print, which I am sick 
of, and therefore I would have it advertized by you and Mr. Maple, 
and I do hereby faithfully engage to you that I will make good all I 
have promised. Pray consult Mr. Maple, with my best respects, on 
this, and let me have your opinions and advice on it at large. 
My dear and worthy friend, adieu. I am your most affectionate and 
obedient humble servant, SamutL Mappen. 

“‘T send you an advertizement ready drawn, which you will lay 
before the Society, and let me know their thoughts of it. I have 
sent it to a member, also lord Lanesborough.” 


At this distance of time it would be difficult to recapitulate 
Madden’s multifarious benevolent and philanthropic acts. 
From his advocacy of the beneficial results derivable from ex- 
citing emulation by the incentive of gratuities, he acquired the 
sobriquet of “ Premium Madden ;” and Dr. Johnson is said to 
have declared, that “his was a name which Ireland ought to 
honor.” In his seventy-second year, prompted by the dictates 
of friendship, he wrote a long poem on Dr. Thomas Le- 
land’s history of Philip of Macedon, and contributed a mu- 
nificent subscription to the publication of that work, the 
author of which observes: “am bound particularly to dle- 
clare that I owe the warmest and sincerest gratitude to the 
friendship of the reverend Doctor Samuel Madden, a name 
which must be ever honored and revered in Ireland, while it 
feels the happy effects of his extraordinary zeal and generous 
public spirit.” 


* About the year 1735, a number of gentlemen in the county o! 
Limerick formed themselves into a society for the improvement of ** til- 
lage by English husbandry, and to encourage manufactures. 
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The following are the first lines of the poem referred to, 
which is more interesting for its slight autobiographical episodes 


than for any literary merit :— 


Tho’ past the bounds David to life assign'd, 
I rhyme in this dark evening of the mind; 
Tho’ midst my books and groves, from courts retir'd, 
Untun'd I sing, by Love alone inspir'd, 
Still for a friend, disdaining cares and years, 
While Health's gay smile his languid numbers chears ; 
While inbred comforts calm each peaceful day, 
And sweet Content’s dear blessings swell his lay ; 
While zeal for thine and ev'ry public good 
Warms the weak line, and thaws his frozen blood ; 
Accept no venal bard's enfeebled song, 
Whose life or verse can never serve thee long: 
Who age endures, while with delight he spends 
His fortune to promote the noblest ends: 
Who, careless of his own, to thy just praise 
By Philip rous'd this last remembrance pays ; 
Chanting like ancient swans before he dies, 
And from this world of tedious trifies flies !" 


Dr. Madden’s death occurred at Manor Waterhouse, on 
the last day of December, 1765 ; and so completely has his 
memory been forgotten, that even his descendants are unac- 
quainted with the place of his interment. During his life time 
it was contemplated to perpetuate his memory as a national 
benefactor, by the erection of a statue, and to this project, 
which, it is superfluous to observe, was never executed, 
Thomas Sheridan alluded as follows in his public oration at 
Dublin in 1757, relative to the foundation of an academy 
for the instruction of the youth of Ireland :— 


“We have already one part of education (and that too a most 
essential one) in as high a degree of perfection, as perhaps could have 
been contrived by the wit of man. I mean that part which is obtained 
in the College of Dublin, from the time of entrance, to the time of 
taking a bachelor’s degree. Nothing can be conceived more excel- 
lent than the first plan of that part of the system, in point of theory, 
and design ; but in point of execution and practice, it has received 
uncommon life and vigour by the late admirable institution of pre- 
miums, Whose author, had he never contributed any thing farther 
to the good of his country, would have deserved immortal honour, 
and must have been held in reverence by latest posterity. But the 
unwearied and disinterested endeavours, during a long course of 
years, of this truly good man, in a variety of branches, to promote 
industry, and consequently the welfare of this kingdom; and the 
mighty benefits which have thence resulted to the community ; have 
made many of the good people of Ireland sorry, that a long talked of 
scheme has not hitherto been put in execution. That we might 
not appear inferior in point of gratitude to the citizens of London, 
with respect to a singular honour paid to a fellow citizen, (Sir John 
Barnard) surely not with more reason, and that, like them, we might 
be able to address our patriot :— 

‘Presenti tibi maturos largimur honores.’ 
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“If I have wandered a little from the point, it proceeded from a 
warmth of heart eager to throw in its mite of acknowledgement to 
our general benefactor ; and I am sure there is not one here, who 
does not so far sympathize with me, as readily to pardon the di- 
gression.” 


_ ‘Two three-quarter length portraits of Dr. Madden, painted 
in oils, are still preserved; one at the residence of his 
representatives at Hilton, County Monaghan; the other in 
the possession of John Madden, esq., of Roslin Manor, 
Jlones ; in both of these paintings he is represented in 
clerical costume, with full, flowing, curled dark hair, and a 
benevolent expression of countenance. The Dublin Society 
possess a white marble bust of their benefactor, and his 
portrait was engraved by John Brooks; by Spooner in 1752, 
‘ex marmore Van Nost;” and by R. Purcell in 1755, from 
the original, by Robert Hunter, an artist who was on terms 
of intimacy with Madden, some of whose papers came into 
his possession. 

Dr. Madden’s sons were as follow: Thomas, who en- 
tered into holy orders, and died in 1758 ; Samuel Molyneux 
Madden, who in September, 1748, marricd Frances, daughter 
of Anthony Dopping, bishop of Ossory, and had issue a son 
and daughter, who died young; Jolm Madden, hereafter 
noticed ; Edward Madden of Spring grove, Co. Fermanagh, 
who died without issue in 1790, having married Charlotte, 
daughter of David Creighton, esq., of Crum, and sister to 
the first lord Erne; William Balfour Madden, barrister-at- 
law, who died unmarried.* His daughters were: Mary, 
married to Thomas Ilastings, archdeacon of Dublin ; Lucy, 
married to Saunderson, esq., of Clover-hill, Co. Cavan ; 
Alice; Jane; and Elizabeth, married to the rev. John Hawk- 
shaw. Samuel Molyneux Madden, who succeeded his father, 
and died in 1783, bequeathed a fund to the University of 
Dublin, to be distributed in premiums at Fellowship examma- 
tions, the conditions of which bequest are specified as follows in 
the codicil of the donor’s will, dated 7th of August, 1752 :— 


‘Whereas I, Samuel Molyneux Madden, have, in the body of my 





‘The Maddens of Kilkenny descend from Dr. Samuel Maddens 
brother, John Madden, referred to at page 697 ; who obtained a fellow- 
ship in Trinity College in 1710, which he resigned in 1724, and obtain- 
ed the deanery of Kilmore and rectorship of St. Anne’s, Dublin. An 
anecdote of him and lord Ross will be found at page 260 of our present 
volume. 
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last will and testament, bequeathed all my estate and property, 
sjtuated in the Corporation of Belturbet, immediately after the de- 
mises therein mentioned, to be employed in promoting virtue and 
learning in Trinity College, in the county of Dublin, subject to such 
regulations as I shall exposit and declare in any codicil to my said 
will. In pursuance of that my design I do hereby constitute and 
appoint the three persons immediately hereafter named to be trustees 
for the carrying into execution that design, That is to say: The 
right honourable James lord viscount Lifford, lord chancellor of 
Ireland, the most rev. and right honourable Richard Robinson, pri- 
mate of all Ireland, and the right rev. Richard Woodward, lord 
bishop of Cloyne, humbly entreating those very worthy and highly 
respected persons to vouchsafe their protection and favour to a 
design so suited to their own excellent dispositions. I do further 
declare it to be my humble request and desire, that the vice-chancellor 
of Trinity College, for the time being, be one of the trustees and 
governors of the fund to be raised for the design and purpose afore- 
said, and that the lord high chancellor of Ireland, for the time be- 
ing, be one of the said trustees and governors, and the lord primate, 
for the time being, be also one of the trustees and governors of said 
fund, and to carry into execution my intent and design, as herein- 
after mentioned. My will, intent, and request therefore is, that at 
every examination for fellowships in Trinity College, the whole'pro- 
duce of the said fund, during the preceding year, be given, in one un- 
divided sum, into the hand of that disappointed candidate for the 
fellowships whom the majority of his examiners shall, by certificate 
in writing, under their hand, declare to have best deserved to succeed 
if another fellowship had been vacant. Provided always, that no 
premium thus provided be given to any disappointed candidate in any 
year wherein there shall not be at least two disappointed candidates 
at the examination, and also, provided always, that the provost and 
senior fellows of the College do not diminish the premiums which 
through their zeal to encourage learning they generously bestow on 
the disappointed candidates for fellowships at: each examination. 
And whereas there are some years wherein there are not any exami- 
nations for fellowships held, no vacancy having happened in the Col- 
lege, I do hereby desire that the revenue of my estate and fund in 
every such year be laid out in government securities by my said 
trustees, and the interest of such government securities be added to 
the succeeding produce of the united fund aforesaid, and thus the 
premium be increased which shall be given to disappointed candidates 
in the succeeding years, and 1 do desire that this premium or bounty 
be confined to one only disappointed candidate for fellowships 
until the annual revenue of the fund arise to four hundred abn 
after which period the trustees aforesaid may appropriate the further 
increase of the fund towards the constituting a bounty for a second 
disappointed candidate, or rather for a premium for the best oration 
or essay in Latin on such subject as the College shall annually choose, 
as such encouragement is greatly wanted. And further, in aid of the 
‘aid intended fund, as the present revenue of the estate in the Cor- 
poration of Belturbet is but £86 rent, I do hereby bequeath to the 
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three trustees aforenamed, all my personal estate of what nature 
soever after the death of my most dearly beloved wife, to be by them 
converted into money, and to be laid out in government debentures 
and applied to the great end of encouraging virtue and learning in 
the College, where the youth of the nation are educated, and where 
most essential service may be expected from their care and patronage, 
and therefore I do hereby appoint the aforesaid trustees my residuary 
legatees.”’ 

The premiums from this fund were first distributed in 1798, 
and after Samuel Madden’s death the family estates devolved 
upon his brother John of Maddenton, Co. Monaghan, who 
married Anne, daughter of Robert Cope, M.P., of Loughgall, 
Co. Armagh; and dying in 1791 was succeeded by his 
son Samuel, the representatives of whose son, the late colonel 
John Madden, now reside at Maddenton or Hilton, Co. Monaghan. 

In reviewing the character of Samuel Madden, we must 
recur to the times in which he lived, a knowledge of which can 
alone enable us to form a true estimate of his services. 
Allied by a multiplicity of ties to the ascendancy party, he was 
necessitated to eschew in lis writings all advocacy of religious 
toleration, or independence of England, knowing that other- 
wise his efforts to promote native industry might have been, 
like Swift’s proposal for the encouragement of Lrish manufac- 
tures, declared to be covert treason against the Hanoverian 
succession. His munificence in allocating a portion of his 
fortune to the promotion of art and industry in his native 
land, was totally unprecedented, and cannot be ascribed to 
any interested motives, as the distribution of his premium 
funds was altogether committed to the management of the 
Dublin Society. As a prose writer, Madden put forward his 
views in a clear and perspicuous manner, but he erred in 
attempting to acquire a reputation for poetry, the genius 
of his family, in that department of literature, having been 
monopolised by his kinsman, Oliver Goldsmith. 

The materials for Madden’s biography are extremely meagre, 
owing to the dearth of family documents, we must therefore 
in his case rely on the truth of Lamartine’s observation 
that “l’histoire de notre talent est presque toujours celle de 
notre vie.” The accounts hitherto published of Madden have 
been exceedingly inaccurate, and we trust that the present 
sketch may, to some extent, redeem his memory from the un- 
just obscurity in which it has been too long suffered to remain. 
























Arr. V—MAGUIRE ON THE DEVELOPEMENT OF 
IRISH INDUSTRY. 


The Industrial Movement in Ireland, As Illustrated By The 
National Exhibition of 1852. By John Francis Ma- 
guire, M.P., Mayor of Cork. Cork: John O’Brien. 
London: Simpkin Marshall and Co. Dublin: J. 


M‘Glashan. 1 vol. 8vo. 1853. 


Tus is a very remarkable book, worthy the attentive con- 
sideration of the statesman, but far more important, and more 
suggestive in its teaching, to those who are neither ashamed of 
their country, nor despondent in the cause of Ireland’s ad- 
vancement. We know that there are Irishmen who look with 
unconcern, even with satisfaction, upon the exodus of the 
peasantry, aud who see, in the immigration of English and 
Scotch agricultural speculators, a harbinger of our progression, 
because eventually, as they expect, lreland must become 
assimilated to the sister islands, and anglicised in feeling and 
in prosperity. With these ‘souls so dead” we do not quar- 
rel: they possess reasoning powers, and calculating minds, 
sufficient to form a political economist, or a government secre- 
tary of the Zaudpole and Taper species—but they want the 
wisdom, the patriotism, and the heart, requisite to constitute 
a statesman. ‘To such men as these, Mr. Maguire’s book is a 
ae of irrelevant impertinence, but to the man with Irish 
eeling, Irish sympathy, a love for national honor, and a de- 
sire for the closer knitting of the United Kingdoms in interest, 
as they are united in law, it is in the highest degree valuable. 
Sir Robert Kane, in his Industrial Resources of Ireland, 
has displayed al] the riches of our soil, and all the natural 
wealth of our country. Mr. Maguire’s subject is one equally 
useful and equally noble—he explains, he proves, the ardor, 
the quickness, and the success of our Boog in acquiring in- 
dustrial knowledge, and in applying that knowledge practi- 
cally and soundly. There is not, in all the history of our 
country, a more melancholy reflection than that suggested by 
the manufactured objects displayed in our National Exhibition. 
The building itself proves what we can accomplish, the Irish 
made goods within it show, to a stranger, only how little in 
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manufactures we have achieved. But to the Lrishman wh 
knows the real history of his country’s trade, no such thoughts 
arise. He knows that Kngland’s folly deprived her of the 
American possessions, the selfish rule of the mother country 
having alienated the confidence of the colonists: that selfish. 
ness and that folly would have severed Ireland from her too, 
but that, through wisdom or through terror, she was, at the 
critical moment, just. Statesmen are now somewhat wiser or 
more calculating than in other days, but looking at the small 
number of specimens of manufactures contributed by Ireland 
to her own Exhibition, and comparing them with those pro- 
duced by England and Scotland, the memory recalls most 
vividly the long series of cruel neglects which have retarded 
the trade of Ireland. For ages the course of legislation, 
upon all measures affecting that trade, seemed as if dictated by 
the spirit to which Charles Kendal Bushe declared the 
act of Union owed its origin —“an intolerance of Irish 
prosperity,” 

Four hundred and ninety-three years ago Irish trade was 
found too flourishing and too prosperous to suit the interests 
of England, and our woollen and leather fabrics were regarded 
with deep jealousy ;* and as years rolled on, the woollen manu- 
facturers of England required the aid of Parliament to check 
the progress of this branch of Irish industry. During the years 
1633 and 1636, Lord Strafford, the Lord Deputy, being de- 
voted to the interest of his master and of Jus countrymen, 
saw with concern that the woollen cloths of Ireland might, 
at no distant day, excel those of his own nation, and looked 
with dislike upon Irish manufacturers, fearing,, as he wrote to 
Charles, “that they might beat us out of the trade itself, by 
underselling us, which they are able to do.” t 

The rule of Charles the Second was as disastrous to the Irish 
traders in intention, as it was disgraceful to the honor of his 
own country. From the twelfth to the twenty-second year of 
his reign, it seems as if the whole power of the English 
legislature was applied to complete the mischief which Strafford 
had begun. By one act of Parliament{ a duty so high as to 








*See Anderson’s History of Commerce, Vol. I., p. 321. _ It is a 
curious fact, that a poem was written in the reign of Henry VI. in which 
‘‘ linen cloth’’ is mentioned as one of the staple productions of Ireland. 

+ See Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches in the above years. 

t 12 Charles II., c. 4. 
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amount to a prohibition, was imposed upon Irish woollen 
fabrics: by. another act,* the import of Irish cattle into 
England, and all valuable exports from Ireland to the colonies, 
were forbidden; and by a third enactment,t the imports into 
Ireland, from the colonies, of sugar, tobacco, cotton, indigo, 
steel, Jamaica wood, and other useful articles, were strictly 
rohibited, unless first unloaded at an English Port. 

Strafford hoped to avert the impending competition of this 
country with his own, by turning the attention of the Irish 
people to the manufacture of linen cloths. In this plan he 
was supported by the Duke of Ormond, anxious either to ex- 
tend the power of his house, or desirous to advance the sup- 
posed interests of Ireland. ‘The Insh traders, however, were 
too well aware of their own position to surrender readily the 
advantages which had accrued to them from the woollen manu- 
factures. The sheep pastures of the country were the great 
sources of its wealth; this the people well knew; and as 
the notable scheme of the Viceroy was only in part success- 
ful, Zhe Navigat.on Act was afterwards passed, and Ireland 
was cut off from all mercantile communication with the 
colonies of that kingdom of which she was an integral portion. 

Ten years passed by, the manufacturers still continued to 
hold their old position ; and in addition, the linen dealers were 
daily increasing in importance. ‘Then it was that Sir William 
Temple, turning aside from his gardens, and his musings upon 
heroic virtue, and disquisitions upon ancient and modern 
learning, with that cold, narrow policy, which dictated too 
many of his actions, wrote to the Lord Lieutenant, that 
“regard must be had to those points wherein the trade of Ire- 
land comes to interfere with that of England, in which case 
the Irish trade ought to be declined, so as to give way to the 
trade of England.” Still the trade of Ireland continued to 
increase ; and twenty-three years afterwards there was ex- 
hibited the most flagrant proof of oppression, of short-sighted- 
ness, and of selfish folly, that all the records of Parliamentary 
history can afford. 

William the Third was securely seated upon the throne ; he 
had nothing to fear from the nation, and the party conflicts 
and smouldering discontents around him, served but to 
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* 15 Charles IT., c. 7. 
+ 22-23. Charles IL., ec. 26. 
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strengthen his position. But even then Ireland was “9 
great difficulty.” Its trade was extending, The Navigation 
Act was found to have fallen short of its intended effect, and 
the nation which had, in driving the perjured tvrant from its 
shore, given the truest and most decided evidence of its love 
for freedom of thought, for freedom of action, for freedom 
of opinion, in 1688,—in 1698 exhibited the grossest and most 
pitiable tyranny and exclusiveness. Somers, and all the great 
heroes of the Revolution, were around the throne; the King’s 
Council was wiser, more thoughtful, and graver, than any that 
had ever before guided the kingdom ; it was far-seeing, gifted 
with God-lke perception of all that should be done to 
strengthen the power, or to advance the interest of England 
abroad ; but towards lreland the views of the King’s Minis- 
ters and of his Parliament were those of petty peddling traders, 
fearing the opposition of rival chapmen. ‘The Lords, in their 
address, informed the King, that owing to the cheapness of all 
the necessaries of life, and the excellence and plenty of all 
materials for the manufacture of all clothes, especially woollen, 
many Englishmen had gone to reside in Ireland, and that the 
woollen trade of that country was so rapidly advancing, they, 
the Lords, feared it would injure that of Kngland, and 
might hereafter, unless at once crushed, require “ very strict 
laws, totally to prohibit and suppress the same.” The Lords 
then advised his majesty to tell the people of Ireland, that if 
they will devote their “industry and skill to the settling and 
improving the linen manufacture, for which generally the lands 
are very proper, they shall receive all the countenance, favour 
and protection, from your royal influence, for the encourage- 
ment and promotion of the linen manufacture to all the ad- 
vantage and profit they can be capable of.” And then the 
Commons advanced to tell his Majesty that they were con- 
cerned to find Ireland, a country dependant upon and protect- 
ed by England, wasting its advantages, and neglecting the linen 
trade in which they would not interfere with England, whulst 
they were most industriously advancing the manufacture of 
woollens, to the decided disadvantage of his English subjects ; 
and they concluded by stating—‘“we do most humbly im- 
plore your majesty’s protection and favour in this matter, that 
you will make it your royal care, and enjoin all those you 
employ in Ireland to make ‘it their care, and use their utmost 
diligence to hinder the exportation of wool from Ireland, ex- 
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cept to be imported hither, and for discouraging the woollen 
manufacture, and encouraging the linen manufacture of Ire- 
land, to which we shall always be ready to give our utmost 
assistance.” ‘I'o this address the King replied: “TI shall do 
all that in me lies to discourage the woollen manufacture in 
Ireland, and encourage the linen manufacture there, and to 
promote the trade of England.”* Of his Majesty’s good faith 
there could be little doubt, as in the previous year, 1697, he 
was quite willing that a bill passed by the Commons, but 
which did not pass the Lords, owing to the dissolution of 
Parliament, should be enacted, by which the provisions of the 
22nd and 23rd of Charles the Second, chapter 26th, should 
be extended to all articles of Colonial produce.t 

The Irish Parliament was not backward in supporting the 
wishes of the English legislature, whilst the King and his 
representatives were active and ready. ‘The address and reply, 
to which we have above referred, were delivered on the ninth 
of June, 1698: on the sixteenth of the next month, William 
wrote to Lord Galway, one of the Lord’s Justices, and, re- 
ferring to the wish of the English Parliament, observes— 
“the chief thing that must be prevented is, that the Irish 
Parliament take no notice of this here, and that you make 
effectual laws for the linen manufacture, and discourage as far as 
possible the woollen. It never was of such importance to 
have a good Session of Parliament.” Ile meant an Irish Ses- 
sion—and truly “ it never was of such importance to have a 
good Session of Parliament.” ‘That Parliament met on the 
twenty-seventh day of: September, 1698, and was informed by 
the Lord’s Justices of the wishes of the English Lords and 
Commons, and after advising the Irish legislature to pass such 
measures upon the subject as will be most suitable to advance 
the linen trade, they tell them that “The settlement of this 
manufacture will contribute much to people the country, and 
will be found much more advantageous to this kingdom than 
the woollen manufacture, which, being the staple trade of Kng- 
land, can never be encouraged here for that purpose.” } 

There was no hesitation about the Irish Commons then :—in 
that—the Third William’s, reign they bartered the honor of their 


*See English Commons’ Journals, Vol. XIL., pp. 338 339. 
tSee ante, p. 737. 
t See Irish Commons’ Journals, Vol. II., p. 241. 
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country with the brazen boldness of a common strumpet :—in 
the Third George’s reign they sold that honor quite as deter- 
minedly, but with the discriminating coyness of a Penelope. 
In the years before us, they told the Lords Justices of King 
William,—“ We pray leave to assure your excellencies, that 
we shall heartily endeavour to establish a linen and hempen 
manufacture here, and render the same useful to England, as 
well as advantageous to this kingdom; and we hope to find 
such a temperament in respect of the woollen trade here, that 
the same may not be injurious to England.” * 

The Irsh Commons, though thus obsequious, were not 
sufficiently expeditious in executing the wishes of the English 
Parliament ; and, that no further time mght be lost, a bill was 
transmitted from England to the Irish Commons, on the second 
day of January, 1699; by this bill it was proposed, that an 
additional duty of four shillings for every twenty shillings in 
value of broadcloth exported out of Ireland should be imposed, 
and two shillings on every twenty shillings in value of new 
friezes exported; and the English-drawn bill becoming an 
act of the Irish Parliament, by a majority of one hundred and 
five against forty-one, received the royal assent on the twenty- 
ninth day of January, 1699. Thus the Irish Parliament gave 
to the world the pitiable spectacle of a legislature laying a pro- 
hibitory duty on the manufactures of its own nation. 

Having thus induced the Irish Parliament to swamp the trade 
of the country, the English Commons enacted that, from the 
twentieth day of June, 1699, no goods made of or mixed with 
wool, should be exported from Ireland, except to England or 
Wales, and even then they could only be so exported by a 
licence from the Commissioners of the Revenue.t Any breach 
of this law was punished by forfeiture of goods and ship, and a 
penalty of £500. It should be borne in mind, that this act was 
passed at a period when Irish linens were at a premium of twenty- 
five per cent above foreign linen fabrics in the English market. 
The effect of these enactments was very perceptible : in the year 
1698, the export of Irish wool to England was 377,520 stone; 
in the year 1727 the export had fallen to 1,665 stone, 121b.t 


It must be recol- 
cendants of those 
‘Act of Settle- 





* See Irish Commons’ Journals, Vol. IL, p. 243. 
lected that this Parliament was composed of the des 
English adventurers who came into Ireland under the 
ment.” 

t See Tenth William the Third, c, 5—English Act. 

t Dobbs’ Essay on the Trade of Ireland, p. 76. 
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This was a most lamentable state of things, and the argu- 
ments advanced in support of these acts of William’s Parlia- 
ment were all false. Ireland was not better calculated for the 
cultivation of flax, than for the feeding of sheep. Sir William 
Temple states, that the Insh women could spin flax better than 
the English women, because they did less manual work, and 
thus their hands were softer, and the sense of touch more fine— 
one of those pieces of exaggerated folly equalled by Morrison's 
fancy sketch of the naked group squatting by O’Neill’s fire. 
Better statisticians than Strafford, and less interested than 
those around William the Third, have shown, that woollen 
manufactures were precisely those best suited to the pecu- 
liar condition of Ireland, both physically and politically. 

Ireland possessed vast sheep walks,—it has been proved 
by Doctor John Smith, that at the period when William’s acts 
were passed, it required twenty acres of land to feed as many 
sheepascould produce wool sufficient tokeep at work hands equal 
innumber to that which would be employed upon the manufac- 
ture of the produce of one acre of flax, and the wool would be, 
in all ways, the more profitable. The allegation that Ireland 
had recently commenced the manufacture of woollen cloths 
was equally false, and England had no reason to fear real injury 
from the competition of this island.* 

The Parliament of Ireland having performed its part of the 
contract by hampering her trade, it became the duty of Eng- 
land to fulfil the promises made, by the King and the Wnglish 
Lords and Commons to the Irish people, of affording ‘a per- 
petual encouragement of the linen manufacture to all the 
advantage and profit that Ireland should at any time be capa- 
ble of.” Accordingly, by a statute of William the Third,t it 
was enacted, that natives of England and Ireland might im- 
port, free of all duty, ** hemp, flax, linen, and all the products 
thereof.” Next, as the second instalment of justice, by 
an act passed in the reign of Queen Anne,t Ireland was per- 
mitted to export white and brown linens to the colonies, 
so far repealing the infamous exclusion act of Charles the 
Second.§ 

The jealousy of Irish industry displayed by England was not 


_* See Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, Vol. II. A most valuable book to 
the student of the political history of Ireland. ; . 
*7th and 8th, c. 39, t 3rd and 4th, ¢, 8 § 15th, ¢. 7. 
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confined to the woollen manufacture. By an act of George IL.’s 
Parliament,* a tax was laid upon the importation into England of 
sail cloth made with Irish hemp. By a statute of Charles 11,+ 
by a statute of William and Mary,t} of Anne,§ the importation 
into England of Irish cotton fabrics was taxed at 25 per 
cent, and by a statute of George I.|| a penalty was 
enacted for wearing any cotton clothes in Great Britain, unless 
made within that kingdom ; but, to complete the injustice, the 
cotton fabrics of Great Britain could be imported into Ireland 
at the very low tax of 10 percent. Hats, coals, bar-iron, iron- 
ware, gunpowder, glass, and other materials of common traffic, 
were all taxed. Beer and malt could not be imported 
into England from Ireland, but could, at a low duty, be im- 
ported from England into Ireland, and an act of Queen Anne’s 
reign{] forbad the importation to Ireland of hops from any 
country but England ; and silk, in the raw material, could only 
be imported to Ireland through England, where three pence in 
the pound, of the original import duty, was retained for the ad- 
vantage of the English revenue. 

These are grave statements, and grave facts ; they prove but 
too truly the justice of an observation made by a man with 
English feelings, English sympathies, and [English interests ; 
one who was President of the Board of Agriculture, a Lord of 
Trade, a Privy Counsellor—Lord Sheffield—* Jealousies in 
trade between England, Scotland, and Ireland will ever occur. 
Such jealousies in some respects stimulate useful competition, 
and in the end improve manufactures, and promote trade. In 
the fermentations and progress of such jealousies, appeals will 
frequently be made to the Legislature, and the interference ot 
the Legislature, when obtained, will generally prove mischievous 
to the great interests of commerce, without giving satisfaction 
to any of the contending parties.” ** 

These observations, indeed, would be undeniable if England 
and Ireland were upon an equality in legislation ; and even 
considered with reference to the position in which Ireland stood 
towards England, they contain much truth—the secret of all the 
injustice was, as Shettield wrote it—“ Jealousies in trade be- 
tween England, Scotland, and Ireland,” or, as we have before 


* 23rd, c. 32. t3rd and 4th. ¢. 5. | 7th, c. f2 
tlsth, c. O. §$ 3rd and 4th, c. 4. € 9th, c. 1 
* Observations on the Manufactures, ‘Trade, and Present State of fry 


land. By John, Lord Sheffield. Dublin. i785. p. 6 
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seen, Bushe spoke it,—we must allow something for the ardor 
of debate—“ an intolerance of Inish prosperity.’ 

It will have been observed, by an attentive reader, that the 
only return made by England to Ireland for the surrender of 
the woollen manufacture, was a promise of support to 
the linen trade. We have shown how, during the reign 
of William II1., this compact—all solemn promises be- 
tween nations must be compacts or nothing—was ob- 
served ; we now proceed to explain the only cases in which the 
compact was in part observed, and even here—we are 
about to write of the reigns of Queen Anne and of the three 
Georges—success in trade was sure to produce the confis- 
cation, or the absorption, of the surplus revenue produced by 
the extension of our commerce. 

The Linen Board was founded in the year 1711, during the 
Viceroyalty of James, Duke of Ormond, and was one of the 
most important and useful bodies ever established for the 
protection of Irish industry. Its sources of revenue were 
few, and these were of slow and tardy growth, but when 
fully developed, so far as developement was permitted, were 
of the very first moment to the country. By an act of the 
Irish Parliament, passed in the year 1709,* it was directed, for 
the purpose of encouraging the importation of flax-seed, 
that a premium of five shillings should be paid for every hogs- 
head of flax-seed, good, sound, and the produce of Russia, 
Germany, the Netherlands, or Kast Country, that should be im- 
ported into the kingdom. In the year 1779-80, it was found 
that the flax of Irish growth was suitable for all the purposes 
of the linen manufacture, and an act of the Irish Parliamentt 
was passed, by which the bounties given in the eighth of Anne 
were converted into a fixed sum of £7,250 per annum, being the 
annual average amount of the bounty for the eight years then 
last past ; the trustees of the fund were directed to offer pre- 
inums to the full amount of the grant, and to regulate the 
portion to be so offered in each county. In the year 1719, the 
Irish Parliament enacted,t that an additional duty of one shil- 
ling should be paid on every pound weight of tea, three pence 
pon every pound weight of coffee, chocolate, and cocoa nuts, 
imported into Ireland, and these additional duties were to be 


"Sth Anne, ec. 12. + 19th and 20th George IIL, ¢. 33. 
+ 6th George L., ¢. 4. 
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applied to support and encourage the growth of hemp and flax 
and its manufacture ; and, in 1780,* a duty of six pence a gallon 
was placed on all linseed oil that should be imported into Ire. 
land ; the sum arising from this import was to be expended in 
promoting the raising of flaxseed and hempseed in this kingdom. 
In the year 1719, the tax of a shilling on every pound weight of 
tea imported had been imposed, but in the year 1767, it was dis. 
covered that thesum realized by this impost was very considerable 
the amount for the previous year being £14,899 : 8 : 0, and 
an act was passed by the Irish Parliamentt by which it was pro. 
vided, that, of the produce of this tax, £10,000 per annum 
should be paid to the Linen Board, £7,300 per annum to the 
king’s hereditary revenue, and the residue should be devoted 
to the discharge of the interest of the public debt of Ireland. 
By another act of the Imsh Parliamentt this revenue arising 
from the importation of tea was transferred to the general re- 
venue of Ireland ; and, in the year 1788, it was enacted,§ that 
the sum charged on imported coffee should be commuted for 
an annual payment of £350, to be applied for the original 
purposes. ‘These two sums amounted, per annum, to 
£10,350, but by the commutations, the interests of the 
linen trade were invariably injured. In the year 1723, a sum 
of £2,000 was granted,||“ to encourage the raising of sufficient 
quantities of hemp and flax in this kingdom ;” and in the year 
1733, a sum of £2,000 was voted, “for the further encou- 
ragement of the flaxen and hempen manufacture in the pro- 
vinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught.” Thus was the 
revenue of the Linen Board created, and subverted—merged 
at length into a Parliamentary grant of a fixed annual sum of 
£21,000, and during the long reign of George LII, although 
the trustees were frequently deprived of large portions of their 
fund, no temporary additional grant was voted. 

This is the plain, short, history of the support given to the 
only manufacture of this country fostered by the government, 
and, miserable as it is, it has made the North of Ireland the 
only spot in which the semblance of a trading community can 
be discovered. By passing the tenth of Wilham LI. the Irish 
Parliament destroyed their own native manufacture, and enabled 


* 19th and 20th George III. c. 33. § 28th George III., ¢. 7. 


t 7th George IIL, c. 2. | 10th George I., c. 1, Irish. 
} 2lst and 22nd, George III.,c. 1. | 7th George II, ¢. I. 
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Swift to reply so bitterly, because so truly, when asked by the 
Sheriff to toast the “ Trade of Ireland”—“ Sir, I drink no Me- 
mories.” And by voting annually the sum of £21,000 for the 
support of the linen manufacture, the English Parliament be- 
lieved that it was fulfilling the promise made by the English 
Lords and Commons to the King, when, in the year 1698, they 
declared, that if the Irish people would adopt the linen manu- 
acture they should “ receive all the countenance, favour, and 
protection, from your royal influence, for the encouragement 
and promotion of the linen manufacture, to all the advantages 
and profit they can be capable of, and to which we shall always 
be ready to give our utmost assistance.” 

But at this latter period so extensive had the manufactures of 
Ireland become, that England feared, perhaps with more rea- 
son than at any other time, a rival in the subject island. 
Ireland was, therefore, treated as a species of national factory 
which was to create a trade, and to keep that trade until it had 
become a paying one, and then it should be transferred to 
England—the government support of some new manufacture 
being the consideration offered for the proposed barter. The 
English Parliament knew well that the Insh legislature had no 
right to surrender the trade of its country. ‘This was the feel- 
ing in England, even amongst the most ardent supporters of 
the wishes of the king. ‘They knew that, if possible, the mea- 
sure should be smuggled through the Irish houses of Parlia- 
ment; they understood correctly the interests and the desires of 
the Irish nation. William wrote truly that, “ It never was of 
such importance to have a good session of Parliament,” because, 
if the Irish Lords and Commons hesitated or paused, in passing 
the bill forwarded to them from England, they would, as Mr. 
Secretary Vernon informed the Duke of Shrewsbury, “ open the 
mouths of the nation against them for giving away their trade.”* 
To Ireland a linen trade was no boon, it developed no new sources 
of industry—Strafford did not form it for her. arly even as 
the reign of Elizabeth, Ireland possessed a trade in linen fabrics 
so considerable that two acts of Parliament were passed regu- 
lating the export of the manufacture. By the firstt a duty of 1s. 
per lb. was placed upon all exports of linen yarn : by the second 

* See Letters Illustrative of the Reign of William the Third, Vol. II., 
p. 207, London: Colburn, 1841. 

+ lth, s. 3, ¢. 10, t 13th, s. 5, e. 4. 
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it was made felony to ship linen yarns before the duty imposed 
by the former statute had been paid.* These enactments were 
but a continuation of that system of legislation which was 
commenced by an act of the Parliament held in Dublin in the 
year 1429—the seventh year of the reign of Henry VI. It is 
recorded in the Annals of Boyle, that, in the year 1231, Cor- 
mack, the son of ‘Temaltagh Mac Dermot, began to build 
a market town, near the spot where the town of Boyle 
now stands.t From that period to the passing of the act of 
Parliament to which we have just referred, the Irish advanced 
in trade, and the enactment was made because the English 
traded with the Irish to the injury of the merchants in the 
country of the former. Edward LV. considered that the Irish 
should possess no trade whatever, even amongst themselves ; 
and in the year 1480, the “ mere Lrish” were forbidden to traf- 
fic, as they had injured five old English markets, and had es- 
tablished new ones at Cavan, Granard, Longford, and other 
places. As the reader reflects upon these acts of Parliament, 
and their effects upon the country, heis forced to apply to them 
the words of Sir John Davies, though in a sense never contem- 
plated by the speaker,—-“ the law doth best discover enormi- 
ties.” 

We have stated that the enactments proposed by Strafford 
for the establishment of the linen trade introduced no new spe- 
cies of manufacture into this country. By an act passed in the 
reign of Henry VILL,t every person occupying sixty acres of 
tilled land was required to sow a quarter of an acre yearly in 
flax or hemp, for the purpose of protecting and encouraging 
the linen manufacture by an adequate supply of raw material. 
In one of the most valuable and interesting reports ever pre- 
sented to Parliament; that of Mr. C. G. Otway, upon the Hand- 
Loom Weavers Inquiry of the house of Lords, we find that the 
linen trade was considered one of the principal branches of Irish 








* See also Hutchinson's Commercial Restrictions of Ireland, p, 131. 
Dublin: Hallhead, 1779. 

t We do not mean that the Irish were unused to markets and fairs 
long before the year 1231. The facts that they did possess these markets, 
and that Englishmen frequented them, and that money was coined in 
Ireland in the year 1339, are most clearly and ably proved by that very 
learned antiquary, James Ilardiman, M.R.LA- See his notes to the 
Statute of Kilkenny, in the Transactions of the Irish Archeological 
Society, for the vear (S43 
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manufacture in the year 1542,* and an act passed in the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of Elizabeth recites, that the Irish 
had been exporters of linen for more than one hundred years. 
Mr. Otway states that Strafford sent to Holland for flax-seed, and 
for workmen to the Netherlands, and invested thirty thousand 
pounds of his private fortune in the manufacture. In the 
reign of Charles Il. the Viceroy, the Duke of Ormond, endea- 
vouring to revive the trade, which had fallen off during Crom- 
well’s wars, induced the Parliament to pass several enactments 
for its encouragement. He brought over five hundred families 
from Brabant, from Rochelle, and other places where the man- 
ufacture had been extensively carried on, and sent several Irish- 
men to foreign countries, for the purpose of acquiring competent 
knowledge. ‘Thus it will be perceived that the Irish possessed 
the trade in times long before Strafford or king William as- 
sumed to confer a boon upon the country by govermental 
support. 

It is not our intention to claim any support for the Irish 
linen manufacture decause it was the Irish linen trade. We 
consider that the Irish nation had a complete, a perfect, and 
an inalienable right to the support of the British Parliament. 
That support was altogether a question of common mercantile 
and trading justice and honesty—in which king William was 
the agent of the vendees—the English woollen manufacturers— 
and in which the Irish Parliament was the dishonest factor of 
the vendors—the Irish people. ‘The factor sold away the na- 
tional trade, and, as Mr. Porter has very truly observed in 
stating the resultt—“ As some compensation for this act of 
injustice, various regulations were, at different times, made for 
the encouragement of the linen manufacture of Ireland ; al- 
though it is to be doubted whether these regulations did, in 
reality, effect anvthing towards the establishment of the manu- 
facture upon a healthy footing.”’+ Mr. M‘Culloch, too, who 
is not at alla friend to Irish trade, as separate from that of 
England, has given it as his opinion, that the grant in support 
of the linen manufacture was unstatesmanlike and_ inefficient, 
being nothing more than an attempt “to bolster up and encon- 
rage the manufacture in Treland.’’{ 


* 88rd Henry VIII. 

t See Porter's Progress of the Nation, p. 224. Ed. 1851, 

+ See Description and Statistical Account of the British Empire, Vol, 
I. p. 703, Ed. 1847, 
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So far we have sketched the history of Irish trade to the 
year 1777. Itisa melancholy one truly, and seems as if 
despite all historic experience, the Parliaments, from the reign 
of William III. to that of George IIT., viewed the Irish people 
and their trade as the “mere Imsh,” and their merchandize as 
only “‘ chafferie.” 

Thus slighted, trammelled, and harassed, the Irish people, 
feeling that they were a nation and knowing that their prosperity 
had been made subservient to that of the larger island, began 
to learn that they were too remote from England to become in 
that age incorporated with her, and resolved that they would 
become independent or separate. It was an era of great men 
in England, it was an epoch of glorious men in Ireland. From 
Grattan to Charlemont—from the patrician by birth to the king 
by genius—from the country gentleman to the manufacturer, 
from the manufacturer to the tradesman and the artizan, the 
whole nation had begun to feel that the country was decaying, 
through the embargoes laid upon its trade and industry, by the 
binding laws and the iron strictures imposed by England; and 
when the Lordsand Commons of Ireland expressed their opinion, 
that—‘‘ It is not by temporary expedients, but by a free trade 
alone, that this nation is now to be saved from impending ruin” — 
they were but the exponents of the feelings of the Irish People. 
Then it was that the Volunteers sprang up: negotiation after 
negotiation was carried on, and, from the strength of Ireland 
and the weakness of England, was produced a prosperity to the 
former which progressed, unchangeably and surely, during the 
space of eighteen years. The 16th of Apml, 1782, was, per- 
haps, the most momentous day in the whole records of English 
history from the great day of Runnymeade, and Mr. Secre- 
tary Hutchinson’s statement that ‘‘ His Majesty, being con- 
cerned to find that discontents and jealousies were prevailing 
amongst his loyal subjects of Ireland, upon matters of great 
weight and importance, recommended to the House to take the 
same into their most serious consideration, in order to effect 
such a final adjustment as might give satisfaction to both 
kingdoms,” was the reparation made by the King to Ireland, 
after seven hundred years of misrule perpetrated by his prede- 
cessors In power. 

For eighteen years the prosperity of Ireland continued un- 
changed ; free trade was then the great boon of this nation, 1 
was independent--that is—it was as if incorporated with 
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England. From March 25th, 1780, to March 25th, 1781, 
our exports of woollen goods, exclusive of frieze, flannels, 
stockings, and mixtures of woollens, were, of old drapery, 3,740 
yards; of new drapery, 286,859 yards. From March 2dth, 
1782, to March 25th, 1783, with the exceptions as above, the 
exports were, of old drapery, 40,589 ; new drapery, 538,061. 

We have written thus, not to support the arguments of those 
who believe in the feasibility of achieving that, as Sheil so truly 
called it, “ Spnenpip PHantom”’—Repeal. The facts stated 
must be borne in mind by all who would truly appreciate Mr. 
Maguire’s most remarkable book, or who would understand 
the full force and value of his wonderful facts and proofs. The 
day for dreamers, he appears to know, has passed away for ever. 
[t is a hard, close-arguing, practical book, clearly written, with 
no attempt at a fine style. It contains not a syllable about King 
Dathi, or Ollamh Fodladh, or Brian Borumha, or the Island of 
Saints ; but it proves great facts and great truths about the 
people, their good hearts, their ready minds, and their active 
fingers, their honesty, their patient endurance of gnawing hun- 
ger and of wolfish want: there are cheering facts added to those 
already so carefully, so ably, and so usefully explained to the 
nation by that true Irishman and genuine patriot, Sir Robert 
Kane about, as O’Connell used to say, “ the wild waves of the 
broad Atlantic, that come rolling into our shores from the coast 
of Labrador ; and the riches of our swelling hills, and our fertile 
plains, and a water-power sufficient to turn the machinery of 
the universe.” 

Mr. Maguire’s book appears with peculiar appropriateness 
now ; it shows what we really are. ‘The sketch we have given 
of the restrictions upon Irish trade have been gathered from 
our records for the purpose of elucidating the facts, not with 
the intention of exciting ill, or angry, feelings. We read his- 
tory to gather from it, as Bolingbroke advises, “ light, not fire.” 
We regret that all our fellow-subjects of the neighbouring 
island will not unite with us in our system of reading, and in 
practical application of the truths evoked and evolved by that 
study. The Zimes newspaper has sneered at us as a race, our 
National Exhibition has been pooh! pooh’d! For those who 
sneer at our manufactures we have written the sketch of the 
history of our trade ; those who look upon the building contain- 
ing the specimens of our industry, should remember that the 
funds contributed for its erection have been advanced by one 
man, that it has been completed without one farthing of pub- 
lic money, and that he who was enabled to erect the building 
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raised his fortune upon the Irish soil, sprang in Lreland from 
Irish parents, and is proud of the land of his nativity and of his 
prosperity. ‘That building, and he to whom it owes its origin, 
are but an exemplification of the truth declared by Lord 
Sheffield, sixty-eight years ago, when he wrote :—* The 
Irish have been represented as being lazy, and not 
disposed to labour : they are, however, of an active nature, and 
capable of the greatest exertion ; and of as good a disposition 
as any nation in the same state of improvement : their Generos- 
ity, Hospitality, and Bravery, are proverbial : intelligence and 
zeal in whatever they undertake will not be wanting : but it has 
been the fashion to judge of them from their outcasts. The 
common people of Ireland have not had the encouragement 
they might have had, if an unfortunate difference of religion 
had not prevailed, and if it had not been thought a necessary 
policy, not to bring forward the mass of the people who differed 
from the reformed church, but, more especially, because their 
principles were supposed to be hostile, not only to the es- 
tablished religion, but to the established government.” 

The ill feeling which has prevailed between this country and 
Nngland arises, strangely enough, from the sentiments expressed 
by the highest class of thinkers in that country, and by the 
lowest raff of trading politicians, and base arts of some who are 
called the popular newspaper-writers in our land. With the 
latter it is the custom to represent every thing done by England 
for Lreland—whether it be a royal visit or a landlord and tenant 
bill—as an injury or an insult ; anything that can be tortured, 
so that it may appear a slight to our “* blessed religion” or our 
“venerated hierarchy and clergy,” is a boon that sells so many 
papers and brings so many pence. In England, the class ol 
thinkers to whom we have above alluded are of far more im- 
portance, because some of them are men whose works must 
exist so long as history shall be read, or the language shall be 
spoken. Amongst these we regret to find that Sir Archibald 
Alison is the most unrelenting and the most unchanged, ‘I'wenty 
years ago he wrote of the Irish people that they were unworthy 
of British institutions, and asked— what would we say to 
the legislator who should propose the same political institutions 
for the Bedouin Arabs, the degraded Chinese, and the yeomanry 
of England ?”* “One fact,” he continues, “1s very remark- 

* See Blackwood's Magazine, January, 1838, p. 113. He has repub- 
lished this paper in the Essays Political, Historical and Miscellaneous, 
Vol. I, p. 170. Blackwood : Edinburgh, 1850. 
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able, and throws a great hight on this difficult subject, this 
nawely, that, at different periods, opposite systems had been 
tried in Ireland, and that invariably the system of concession 
and indulgence has been followed by ebullitions of more than 
brutal atrocity and violence.” Sir Archibald’s proofs of atro- 
city are taken from David Hume’s fancy sketch of the Tyrone 
rebellion ; his specimens of concession and indulgence are those 
extended to Ireland by James I., in creating forty new boroughs, 
or perhaps more ;* but he forgets that it was done against the 
wishes of the Irish Lords and Commons, and when they remon- 
strated with the King he told them, “ What is it to you whether 
I make many or few boroughs ? my council may consider the fit- 
ness if I require it. But what if I had created forty noblemen and 
four hundred boroughs. The more the merrier, the fewer the 
better cheer.” This was no concession and indulgence as Sir 
Archibald will have it, for the Lords and Commons of Ireland 
knew then, as Henry Hallam has since most truly proved,— 
“these grants of the elective franchise were made, not, indeed, im- 
providently, but with very sinister intents towards the freedom 
of Parliament.”{ The real truth of the case is, that England never 
fully comprehended Ireland ; her very kindnesses and advances 
have been misunderstood. By two statutes of Charles II.§ it 
was forbidden to import Irish cattle into England ; but after the 
Great Fire of London the Irish, believing they were bound to aid 
the sufferers in that calamity, exported thirty thousand beeves, 
the only riches of which they were possessed, as the subscription 
of the Irish nation for the relief of their English brethren. In- 
credible as it may appear, this act of generosity was industriously 
represented in England as a political contrivance to defeat the 
prohibition against the exportation of Irish cattle.|| We are 
anxious to forgive these things, and to forget the injustices which 
we have in this paper exposed, and Sir Archibald Alison ob- 
serves of our people, in excusing what he considers our atroci- 
ties—‘it is true thatthey have only ceased within these few years 
to be slaves ; it was surely the height of madness to invest them 
at once, while still burning with violent passions, with the 


* See Carte’s Ormond, Vol. I., p. 19 
™ Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica, Vol. I., p. 308. 
, See Constitutional History of England. Chap 18. 
§loth,c. 7. 18th, c. 2. 

! See Leland’s History of [reland, Vol. 3, p 3446. 
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best and highest privileges of freemen.” This was the senti- 
ment worthy of a great historian, yet he might have added some 
words of regretthat we had been slaves ; a philosopher—a T'acitus 
would have done so, but Sir Archibald, who wrote those words 
thirteen years ago, only last year described “the Celt, gay, ardent, 
and careless, incapable of self direction or social improvement, 
the same in Ireland, the Hebrides, Brittany, and America, as 
when the dark-haired hordes of his ancestors first approached the 
Atlantic ocean.”* Is the Celt in [reland incapable of self direc- 
tion or of social improvement ? In science and in learning are 
Kirwan and Boyle, and Ross, and Kane, inferior? In eloquence, 
are Grattan, and Burke, and Plunkett, and Saurin, and Kirwan 
the preacher, and O’Connell, inferior ?_ In genius, are Congreve, 
and Farquhar, and Sheridan, and Moore, and Banim, and 
Lover, and Sheridan Knowles, inferior In art, are Barry, and 
Maclise, and Danby, and Hogan, and M‘Dowel, inferior? In 
antiquarian knowledge, are O’Donovan, and Curry, and Petrie, 
and O'Callaghan, inferior? In medical and surgical learning, 
are Crampton, and Cusack, and Corrigan, and Stokes, inferior ? 
In music, are Carolan and our older bards, and Stephenson, and 
Balfe, and Wallace, inferior? In arms, at Bois le Duc, at Cre- 
mona, at Fontenoy, were we inferior? Are Wellington and 
Gough inferior? Does Napier’s LHistory of the Peninsular 
War—do Wellington’s Dispatches show that we are inferior ? 
No, there is no inferiority in the Irish Celt, save that seeming 
inferiority in which misrule has placed us, and which Henry 
Brougham so accurately described, when he exclaimed— 
‘‘ England possessing Ireland, is in the possession of that which 
ought to be her security in peace, and her sinew in war; and 
yet, in war, what has Ireland been but a strength to her ene- 
mies ? what, in peace, but an eternal source of revolts and re- 
bellion? Lreland, with a territory of immense extent, with a 
soil of almost unrivalled ferti!:ty, with a climate more genial 
than the climate of England, with an immense population of 
strong-built hardy labourers—men suited alike to fill up the 
ranks of our armies in war, or for employment at home in the 
works of agriculture or manufactures—lIreland, with all these 
blessings which providence has so profusely showered upon 


*See History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852, Vol. I., p. 5& Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 1852. 
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her? We have been stewards over her for the last 120 years ; 
but our solicitude for her has appeared only in those hours of 
danger when we apprehended the possibility of her joining our 
enemies, or when, having no enemy abroad to contend with, 
she raised her standard, perhaps in despair, and we trembled 
for ourselves.” ‘These are not the only witnesses in support 
of Ireland against the dictum of Sir Archibald Alison. None 
can respect a conscientious ‘Tory of lis stamp more sincerely 
than do we; but, in this instance, we believe that his ‘oryism 
has degenerated into that bastard thing, Conservatism, which 
Disraeli has so well described as ‘Tory men and Whig mea- 
sures.” Sir Archibald is a deep-thinking, clever man whilst 
writing of the past, but in our opimon he is not so clear an 
observer of the facts elucidating Ivish history as Johnson, 
Sydney Smith, Sir James Mackintosh, or Jeflrey. In his appre- 
ciation of the real bearing of Lrish history he approaches nearer 
to Milton than to any of these, being quite virulent enough 
to be the author of the Observations on the Articles of Peace 
between James Earl of Ormond for King Charles I, on the One 
Hand, and the Lrish Rebels and Papists on the other Hand ; 
and we have no doubt that Sir Archibald would call the Insh 
nation, as does Milton—‘“ Conscelerata et barbara colluvies.” 
Thus Sir Archibald and Milton might write of us, but what 
says Johnson, “ Let the authority of the English government 
perish, rather than be maintained by imquity. Better would 
it be to restrain the turbulence of the natives by the authority 
of the sword, and to make them amenable to law and justice 
by an effectual and vigorous police, than to grind them to pow- 
der by all manner of disabilities and incapacities. Better to 
hang or drown a people at once, than by an unrelenting per- 
secution to beggar and starve them.”* Sir Archibald asserts 
that our race is our fault ; Sydney Smith has more truly stated 
thecase when writing —“ England seems to have treated Ireland 
much in the same way as Mrs. Brownrigg treated her appren- 
tice—for which Mrs. Brownrigg is hanged in the first volume 
of the Newgate Calendar. Upon the whole, we think the 
apprentice is better off than the Irishman: as Mrs. Brownngg 
merely starves and beats her, without any attempt to prohibit 
her from going to any shop, or praying at any church, apprentice 
might select; and once or twice, if we remember rightly, 


* Croker’s, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, p. 217. Ed. 1851. 
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Brownrigg appears to have felt some compassion. Not so Old 
England, who indulges rather in a steady baseness, uniform 
brutality, and unrelenting oppression.”* Sir Archibald is one 
of the ablest men of his country, of his time; but another 
Scotchman, not less able and not less national, one of whom 
Scotland may be, perhaps prouder, Jeffrey, writes of our 
country—‘ unquestionably, in the main, Englend has been the 
eee: and Ireland the victim.” From the reign of Henry 
II. to the period of the Restoration, he adds, “ the bloodiest 
and most atrocious in her unhappy annals, the history of Ireland 
may be summarily described as that of a series of sanguinary 
wars, fomented for the purposes of confiscation. After the 
Restoration, and down till the Revolution, this was succeeded 
by a contest equally unprincipled and mercenary, between the 
settlers under Cromwell, and the old or middle occupants whom 
they had displaced. By the final success of King William a 
strong military government was once more imposed upon this 
unhappy land, under which its spirit seemed at last to be bro- 
ken, and even its turbulent activity repressed. As it slowly 
revived, the Protestant antipathies of the English government 
seem to have been reinforced, or replaced, by a more extended 
and still more unworthy National Jealousy, first on the subject 
of trade, and then on that of political rights:—and since a 
more enlightened view of her own interests, aided by the arms of 
the Volunteers of 1782, have put down those causes of oppres- 
sion,—the system of misgovernntent has been maintained for 
little other end, that we can discern, but to keep a small junto 
of arrogant individuals in power, and to preserve the supremacy 
of a faction, long after the actual cessation of the causes that 
lifted them into authority. For the greater part of her past 
sufferings, as well as her actual degradation, disunion, and most 
dangerous discontent, it is impossible to deny that the succes- 
sive governments of England have been chiefly responsible.”+ 
This is the real history of Ireland’s condition, and when 
Irishmen complain in whining tones of their country’s decay, 
when Englishmen, or Scotchmen, write of the Irish nation as _ 
Sir Archibald Alison has described it, there is a treason against 
the well being of the United Kingdoms in the fact. Those 
Irishmen who direct their ability to the elucidation of our 





* The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith, Vol. II., p. 467. Ed. 1840. 
t Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, pp. 785, 786. Ed. 1853. 
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annals, who, with perspicacity to discern truth ; with patience 
to labor silently and carefully ; with courage to tell the story 
of their country, and thus confute falsehood or corroborate 
fact, as stated by the bream writers of other ages—Ireland 
owes a debt of gratitude in which England is concerned. She 
is concerned gravely—every proof that teaches her to know the 
real condition, past and present, of this country, is of incalcula- 
ble value, because it shows that we are not, as Sir Archibald 
Alison would imply, merely upon a level in capacity with the 
“Bedouin Arabs, or the degraded Chinese.” Facts teach 
England that, when not misruled, the Celt in Ireland, though 
“gay” and “ardent,” is not “‘ careless, incapable of self direc- 
tion or social improvement, as when the dark haired hordes 
of his ancestors first approached the Atlantic ocean.” The 
days in which such pictures could pass for truths have gone by. 
We were considered a barbarian race, but the publications of 
the Irish Archzeological, and of the Celtic, Societies,* and, above 
all, Doctor O’Donovan’s edition of the Annals of the Four 
Masters,t have destroyed for ever this slander. Our military 
history was grossly or ignorantly misrepresented—the conduct 
of the Irish soldiers during the wars of William and James 
was wilfully maligned, but now, through the energy, the abi- 
lity, the untiring zeal of Mr. O’Callaghan, nearly all the mili- 
tary history of these events has been found a party fable, or a 
factious lie, and Macaulay pauses, in the completion of his 
history of the reign of William IIT., knowing that there are 
historic students in Ireland now, who are as well prepared to 
expose the ignorance or the falsehood injurious to the reputa- 
tion of their country, as they are ready to applaud and admire 
a brilliant word-painting, even though it be only a retouching 
of David Hume’s great, but distorted, pictures, aided by shreds 
from Tom Browne, and patches filched from Pepysand Evelyn.t 

The future history of Ireland must be written, not for 
Protestant or for Roman Catholic, not for Whig or Tory, 





* See Intso QuartrerLy Review, Vol. I., pp. 192, 409. 

t See Inish Quarterty Review, Vol. I., p. 588. q 

{ We do not exaggerate Mr. O’Callaghan’s services to Irish History, 
and we know its effect upon Macaulay. See the ‘‘ Macarie Excidium, 
or the Destruction of Cyprus; being a Secret History of the War of the 
Revolution in Ireland. By Colonel Charles O'Kelly,” &c._ &. 
Edited by Mr. O'Callaghan; and published as the volume of the Irish 
Archeological Society for 1850. Sec also Intsa QuaRTERLY REVIEW, 
No 3, Vol. I., pp. 452, 462. 
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not as if all our records were obliterated, and every fact 
at the mercy of the writer—but for Ireland and Eng- 
land—rrutx being recorded of both. Thus will each 
country learn to respect the other, and the Zimes will not sneer 
at us as a base and worthless race. Sir Archibald Alison will not 
class us with the “ Bedouin Arabs” or the “ degraded Chinese,” 
and a great historian of a noble country, such as his, will not 
forget all historic verity in writing of Irish trade, but will bear 
in mind the opinion of as true a Scotchman as he, and a 
greater, in the wide world’s estimation—Adam Smith—that the 
conduct of the English traders has been harsh and cruel, and, 
in the case of Ireland, the whole system has been one of 
tyranny and dishonor. The English Parliament, aided by the 
Irish Lords and Commons, crushed our manufactures, for the 
purpose of serving the country of the former, and they then 
accused the Irish people of being idle, and careless of their 
trade—just as if some marauder of the middle ages were to 
break the legs of his captive, and then revile him as a lazy and 
a slow walker. Race, Sir Archibald Alison and the Times assert 
to be the chief source of our inferiority, in manufactures and in 
industry, to England ; but the true cause is, to some extent, to 
be found in misgovernment, but in a great measure it lies in 
that fact, discovered seventy-seven years ago by Adam Smith 
when he wrote :—‘ Our woollen manufacturers have been more 
successful than any other class of workmen, in persuading the 
legislature that the prosperity of the nation depended upon 
the success and extension of their particular business. The 
cruellest of our revenue laws, I will venture to affirm, are mild and 
gentle, in comparison of some of those which the clamor of our 
merchants and manufacturers has extorted from the legislature 
for the support of their own absurd and oppressive monopolies. 
Like the laws of Draco, these laws may be said to be all written 
in blood.”’* 

We have dwelt at this length upon the subject of our trade 
and condition, that the reader may cs a our reasons for 
considering Mr. Magnire’s book one of the most useful and 
most remarkable published in these kingdoms for many years. 
Indeed we believe it to be quite equal to Sir Robert Kane's 
Industrial Resources of Ireland, in its spirit, and fully as 


* See Smith’s Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations. Edited by M‘Cul- 
loch. Ed. 1889, p. 292. 
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valuable as Porter’s Progress of the Nation. It isnotahand book, 
et it is the best guide to the philosophy of our present National 
Exhibition ; and it shows some of the proud results, and indi- 
cates many of the more than probable effects of that Irish in- 
dustry of which so many heart cheering examples are displayed 
in the Exhibition Hall. Mr. Maguire feels, we dare say, that 
though Ireland may be too proximate to England for existence 
as an independent state, and too remote for a physical incorpo- 
ration, yet that an assimilation in all honorable ways is desira- 
ble, and thus we may at length become really united. We 
have proved what Ireland was, and what she should be, and we 
have indicated the unfortunate fallacies that have oppressed our 
country and its manufactures. Our author shows, clearly, ably, 
and incontrovertibly, that we have, amidst famine, poverty, and 
neglect, advanced in all the old branches of industry, and have 
opened new sourcés of employment for our artizans and for our 
pes The Exhibition shows this fact plainly, and in drawing 

nglishmen to our shores that same Exhibition will relieve 
them from that stigma cast upon their nation by Swift, who 
wrote that of “ Ireland they know little more than of Mexico, 
except that it is a country subject to the king of England, full 
of bogs, inhabited by wild Irish Papists, who are kept in awe 
by troops sent from England; and their general opinion is, 
that it were better for England if this whole island were sunk 
in the sea.” When Mr. Maguire began the composition of 
this work, and commenced the collection of those facts which 
he has placed so ably before us, he meant to aim at no higher ~ 
effort than that afforded by the limited scope of a lecture upon 
the industrial movement, the products of which were displayed 
within the walls of the Cork Industrial Exhibition. Few men 
are aware of their own resources until they apply themselves 
to some subject that strongly engages their attention—thus it 
was that Locke believed that the whole Inquiry into the 
Human Understanding could be comprised in a single sheet of 
letter-paper, and though to compare Mr. John Francis Maguire 
with John Locke would be, to say the least of it, flattering, yet 
each increased his space with his necessities, with his materials, 
and each, in his sphere, executed his task nobly and usefully. 
Mr. Maguire’s book, 476 pages, grew out of his lecture, and he 
appears to have struggled against many prejudices, in securing 
for the Exhibition a just position in the estimation of his fellow 
citizens. Why shoul Exhibitions, he asks, be slighted or ne- 
glected >— 
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“Ts it of no advantage, I would ask, to awaken intelligence, to 
excite emulation, to impart knowledge? Is it of no advantage to 
exhibit the gradual progress of a nation in the arts of civilised life, 
and urge the mind of a country to bolder efforts, and more glorious 
achievements? Is it of no advantage to educate the masses in a 
practical school of illustration, in which the object, and the use to 
which it is applied, are both explained, and in which every improve- 
ment in the useful aud elegant arts is traced, step by step, from the 
first rude effort, to the last en to perfection? Is it of no ad- 
vantage that the artist should be stimulated to a severer study of his 

rofession, or inspired to nobler triumphs in his art—that the manu- 
eaiwer should be roused to greater exertion, and to a juster view 
of his position in the field of enterprise ?—that the mechanic should 
receive new ideas, by which his labour might be lightened, his skill 
assisted, and his taste refined? It was emulation that, through the 
rivalry of public display, drew forth the genius of the susceptible 
Greek ; that inspired the soul of the poet ; that imparted fire and 
pathos to the pen of the dramatist and historian ; that dipped the 
pencil of the painter in the hues of life, and light, and beauty ; that 
guided the chisel of the sculptor, as, from the rude lumpish block of 
marble, he created types of human loveliness and grandeur, which 
have survived the crash and ruin of empires and of nations, and are 
to this day sources of inspiration to the artist, delight to the scholar, 
and refinement to all. It is the same principle now as it was more 
than two thousand years since. The forms of society may change, 
but man is ever the same being, susceptible of the same impressions, 
and acted on by the same influences. What the Olympian games, 
and other public festivals of Greece, were to the poet, the historian, 
or the sculptor, of former days, the Exhibitions of modern times are 
to the inventor, the manufacturer, and the artizan. Fame and 
honour are no longer confined to him who produces a poem, a tra- 
gedy, a history, a picture, or a statue; they are equally conferred, 
in these more practical days, upon him who adds to the comfort, or 
ministers to the material wants, of the human family. The former 
are not the less honoured, because the latter are the more appre- 
ciated.” 


In the plan of composition adopted by Mr. Maguire, he se- 
lects the various objects of art and industry displayed at the 
Cork Industrial Exhibition of 1852, and then explains the pre- 
sent position of each manufacture in Ireland. His chief care 
seems directed to the exposition of those new sources of labor and 
industry recently developed, or but just reviving in this country. 
For the articles devoted to Flax, Salt, Leather, Beet Root Sugar, 
the Provision Trade, Cheese, Cotton Fabrics, and [ron Ship 
Building, his sources of information are wide and peculiar, but 
a more Interesting chapter is that devoted to The Female Indus- 
trial Movement ; and the history of the Limerick lace manufac- 
ture, and its founder, is very necessary and very acceptable. 
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The boasted support extended to the Linen Trade has given an 
impetus to the cultivation of Flax; but, asthe linen manufac- 
ture has been extensively carried on in the Northern portion of 
the kingdom only, the cultivation of Flax has been confined 
chiefly to Ulster. About 110,000 tons of Flax are annually con- 
sumed in this country, yet, in the year 1851, only 85,000 tons, 
the produce of 140,000 acres, were grown in Ireland, leaving an 
unsupplied demand of about 80,000 tons, or the produce of 
260,000 acres. This, however, is not the real deficiency, be- 
cause Irish Flax is held in very considerable demand by the 
French manufacturers, and in 1852, the export of Flax to 
France was 1,200 tons. Mr. Maguire asserts, and, in our 
opinion, accurately, that the cultivation of Flax must, of neces- 
sity, be ever amply remunerative ; and he calculates that the an- 
nual consumption of Manchester, alone, would require the produce 
of 700,000 acres, and the crop might be sold at prices ranging 
from ten shillings, to six shillings and sixpence, per stone—or, 
scutched on the dry principle, it would produce about fifty 
pounds sterling per ton. Knowing these things, and finding 
that, in one parish of the county Donegal, there were twenty-two 
scutching mills, a greater number than in the whole province 
of Munster, the people of Cork opened a Flax market in 
their city on the fourth day of February, 1853, thus placing 
the people in the surest way of discovering the remunerative 
returns of the crop, by establishingamarket for its disposal within 
a convenient distance of their homes. Mr. Maguire hikes a 
practical plan of life, and when he treats of a practical man he 
is always willing to do him justice, and Mr. E. B. Roche, M.P. 
for the county of Cork, is certainly worthy of all the credit 
given to him in the book before us. Of the Flax mill at 
Trabolgan, our author gives us the following account :— 

“Mr. Roche commenced his arduous undertaking on the Ist of 
September, 1852, and was at full work in the following December. 
The mill, which, estimating its extent by the number of stocks it 
contains, is larger than almost any other mill in Ireland, is capable of 
considerable extension. The machinery consists of twenty-four 
stocks, with a break for crushing the Flax, and a set of powerful 
rollers, for detaching the seed—all driven by a —— of 
twenty-five horse power. The Flax is treated entirely on the dry 
principle, which is simple in its process, and sure in the result. The 
straw is first taken from the stack—many a good!y row of which is 
to be seen in a Spacious haggard ; it is then carried to the mill, where 

se 


it is seeded, by being pas rapidly through the rollers, and then 
beaten against stands of timber frame-work, by which the crushed 
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bol, or pod, is completely deprived of what seed has escaped the 
roller. The Flax then undergoes a drying process, in a room 
artificially heated ; after which it is taken to the breaking machine, 
through which it is passed, by which process the straw is prepared 
for the scutcher. It is then sent down, by a wooden shoot, into the 
scutching-mill, where it is supplied by a number of attendants to the 
scutchers, who submit it to the last process, by which the shove, or 
woody particle, is maperotes from the fibre, and the Flax is brought 
to any quality that the proprietor may choose, according to the par- 
ticular market to which it is destined. The scutched Flax is then 
taken by women to the tying-house, where it is made up in bundles, 
packed in bales, and — for immediate shipment. The waste, 
or tow, is passed through a machine suited to its preparation, which 
is driven by the steam-engine, being thus cleaned to a considerable 
extent, and rendered fit for market, to be afterwards manufactured 
into various coarse articles. Owing tothe combination of a portion of 
the farming establishment with the Flax-mill, nothing goes in waste, 
but everything is turned to the best account. Immediately attached to 
this concern, is the corn-barn, the thrashing machine of which is driven 
by the same engine, together with various winnowing machines for 
cleaning both corn and flax seed. At the back of the steam-engine, 
two large kilns are erected, for the purpose of steaming food for pigs, 
horses, and cattle. This important result is produced without any 
additional expense, by taking advantage of the waste steam from the 
engine. In these kilns, which, with almost everything else connected 
with the concern, were invented by Mr. Roche, from ten to twenty 
tons of mangold wurzel or turnips can be steamed at one time ; and 
the liquor which is distilled from the roots during the process of 
steaming, and which, from mangold wurzel especially, comes off in a 
species of rich molasses, is preserved in a tank placed immediately 
underneath. In this liquor the Flax bols and refuse of the Flax 
seed are steeped; and the whole is barrowed off to a numerous 
colony of promising Berkshires, that are kept in commodious sties ° 
placed all round. The shoves, or woody substances, which are de- 
tached in the scutching process in large quantities, are used equally 
for feeding and littering cattle. A general idea has prevailed as to 
the Gibilisco of this particular refuse; but it entirely depends 
on the mode according to which the straw from which it is detached 
is treated. If the Flax has been treated on the dry principle, and, 
therefore, not steeped, the shove is highly nutritious when mixed 
with turnips, mangolds, and other roots, and acts as a useful agent 
of digestion ; but if the Flax has been steeped, this refuse is abso- 
lutely poisonous to animals, and almost equally injurious to the land, 
if put upon it. And this seems to have been thoroughly understood 
by the old farmers of the country ; for they invariably took care to 
throw aside this portion of the Flax plant in such places as that it 
could not come back upon the land,—it might have been seen piled 
on the roof of a pigsty, or flung amidst weeds in remote places. Mr. 
Roche intends to attach an oil-mill to this concern, for the purpose 
of extracting the oil from the seed ; and by selling the oil, instead of 
disposing of the seed, he will be able to preserve the cake for feeding 
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urposes, having several hundred head of cattle on the farm. In 
act, as 1 before remarked, nothing goes waste under the careful 
management of a man of intelligent and practical mind, Everything 
relating to the fibre, as well as the good seed, goes to market direct ; 
and all the refuse, such as bols or chaff, shoves or woody particles, 
and dirty seed, is consumed on the farm, either for the food or litter 
of cattle. There are many things connected with the Trabolgan 
Flax-Mill which are worthy of notice, but for which it is impossible 
to find space. However, their are a few which it would be improper 
to omit. The number of persons employed, including men, women, 
and young people, is about 200 ; all of whom, with a rare exception, 
have been brought up on the estate. And all those whose labour 
may come under the denomination of ‘skilled,’ have been actually 
taught by Mr. Roche, who has acted from the first moment on his 
own plans, and carried into — his own ideas. He acquired his 
knowledge in the best possible way. He first read every book which 
he could procure in reference to the cultivation of Flax ; and, having 
made himself thoroughly master of the theory of the subject, he pursued 
his investigation in the most systematic manner, by visiting several Flax 
concerns in England and Ireland, and closely inspecting their modes 
of operation; thus adding to his theoretical knowledge practical 
application. Having made himself master of the whole subject, he 
set about the erection of his mill, the machinery of which was 
made by Mr. Perrott, of the Cork Hive Foundry, according to 
his directions, and partly under his inspection, And it may be men- 
tioned, that from the first moment that the machinery was set in 
motion, in December last, it never once stopped through accident or 
breakage ; which fact reflects equal credit on the inventor and the 


manufacturer.” 


The history of the Linen Trade, in its origin and progress, 
we have already written, but the facts connected with the pre- 
sent position of the manufacture are important. The very in- 
teresting and valuable report on the condition of the Hand 
Loom Weavers, presented to Parliament by Mr. Otway, and to 
which we have above referred, shows that, until about seventy 
years ago, the yarns were spun in the houses of the farmers, 
and in the cottages of peasants, and carried thence to the mar- 
kets and sold to the agents of the weavers ; and, in many cases, 
the male members of a family weaved the yarn which had been 
spun by the females. The era of machinery commenced in 
England, and, in 1795, it was apparent that Flax spun by 
mechanical aid was cheaper, and superior, to that produced by 
hand-labor. The Linen Board, remembering that the woollen 
trade of Ireland had been surrendered upon the assurance that 
the country had a right to expect and demand “ every favor and 
protection which its linen manufacture should be capable of 
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receiving,” offered a bounty of thirty shillings per spindle ; and 
in the year 1509, the total number of spindles was 6,369. 
Yet, notwithstanding the bounty, there were, in 1815, but five 
mills in Ulster, seven in Munster, and two in Leinster, thus 
unhappily proving the justice of Adam Smith’s objections 
to the system—first, as ‘‘ forcing some part of the industry of 
the country into a channel less advantageous than that in which 
it would run of its own accord; and, secondly, in forcing it, 
not only into a channel that is less advantageous, but into one 
that is actually disadvantageous; the trade which cannot be 
carried on but by means of a bounty being, necessarily, a losing 
trade.” [t was soon discovered that the English machine-spun 
yarns, imported into Ireland from England were better and 
cheaper than our own, but the Imsh manufacturers resolved 
to adopt all the improvements which had been introduced into 
the machinery in Kngland, the chief being that known as_ wet 
spinning. ‘This movement upon the part of the Lrish manufac- 
turers occurred in the year 15828, and the mills, steadily increas- 
ing in number, gave, in the year, 1852, atotal of eighty-one, with 
five hundred thousand spindles, showing an increase in eleven 
years of forty mills, with twohundredand forty thousand spindles. 

According to Mr. M:Culloch, the number of spindles in 
England is 265,568, and in Scotland, 303,125, making a total 
for the Umted Kingdoms of 1,068,693. France has 850,000, 
Holland 6,000, Belgium 100,000, Switzerland 10,000, 
Spain 6,000, Russia 50,000, the United States 14,550, Austria 
30,000, and the Zollverein States 80,000 spindles. We have 
devoted some space to this sketch of the position of our only 
remaining trade, in which about two millions and a half of Irish 
money are invested, and when we compare the condition of the 
North of Ireland with the South—Lurgan with Skibbereen— 
and recollect the causes which have led to the prosperity of the 
former, we may fully agree with Mr. Maguire, when he writes 
that it is 


“ Supertluous to allude any further to those beautiful and imposing 
evidences of the skill and enterprise of the Northern Province of our 
Island—its matchless linens—its incomparable cambrics—its superb 
damasks—or its infinite variety of coarser but not less important 
fabrics, of which Flax is the basis and raw material. I shall only 
say, that I earnestly trust the manufacture of linen will be again 
familiar in the South, and that the hum of the spinning-wheel and the 
shuttle will be heard issuing from the door of the thatched cottage, 
as in former times, when the stout farmer wore on his back the pro- 
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duce of the industry that flourished on his own hearth—in fine, that 
this noble branch of manufacture, which diffuses such prosperity 
through the North, may at no distant day cross the Boyne, and Rect a 
sesceTul but glorious conquest of the lingering apathy and inertness 
of the Southern Provinces of a country pre-eminently suited for the 
growth of that plant from which so many rare and beautiful fabrics 


are wrought.” 


The cotton manufacture was, as we have shown, discouraged 
by acts of Parliament passed in the reigns of Charles II., of 
William and Mary, of Anne—and, by an act of George I’s reign, 
a heavy penalty was imposed on any person who should wear 
in England, cottons manufactured out of Great Britain, al- 
though most exclusive acts had been passed in the former 
reigns, taxing Irish cottons with an import duty of twenty-five 
percent. Statesmen are, in these days, somewhat wiser, although 
not always so, even now, as Mr. Maguire has proved in treating 
of the enactments against [rish whiskey. But, owing to this in- 
termittent wisdom, the Messrs. Malcomson, of Portlaw, in the 
county Waterford, have been enabled to found and carry on 
their cotton factory, which our author thus describes :— 


‘‘ Although the origin of the Mayfield Factory may be traced so 
far back as 1818, when the first portion of the present edifice was 
erected, on the site of an old flour-mill, still, it may be said to have 
been built and organised in 1825, by the Messrs. Malcomson ; since 
which period its growth has been steadily progressive. Few who 
now see this immense establishment in full work, can imagine the 
amount of care, forethought, and energy required and exercised to 
bring it to its present state,—exercised on the part of Mr. Joseph 
Malcomson, the head of the firm, in developing suitable and safe 
markets, and carrying on the necessarily complicated commercial and 
financial engagements growing out of such an establishment,—on the 
part of his brother, in looking closely after the actual manufacture 
in its various details,—and by Mr. Shaw, in the mechanical and en- 
gineering department ; and still more, during past years, in the man- 
agement of an untaught and rude population, hastily collected from 
all parts of Ireland. The system of the proprietors has been of the 
kind for which the Society of Friends, to which body the Messrs. 
Malcomson belong, are remarkable for adopting—one of steady 
energy and cautious progress ; and now, instead of cars carrying out 
afew loads weekly, for the supply of shops in the nigrerne 
country, hundreds of immense bales are forwarded weekly to a 


parts of the civilised and uncivilised world. The Portlaw manufac- 


tures are now well known, and bear a high repute, in the markets of 
the Eastern Archipelago, on the main lands of Hindostan and China, 
in the torrid regions of Mexico, the West Indies, and Brazil, and on 
the West coast, from Cape Horn to Oregon. About 42,000 pounds 
of cotton are weekly manufactured into calico, producing a weekly 
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average of 120,000 yards. The benefits conferred on the people of 
this country by such an establishment are not merely to be estimated 
by the number at present employed. It has been a normal school of 
industry, from which hundreds, I might say thousands, have gone 
forth instructed in industrial art, to earn high wages in England and 
America. There is strong evidence afforded in this establishment of 
the facility of adaptation in the Irish character to varied pursuits, 
as there are few at present in the employment who are not natives; 
and a large number of youths are yearly trained in the nicest branches 
of the mechanical arts, in which many of them excel. There are, at 
present, about 1,500 hands employed, who may be classed under the 
following heads :— 


Carding and preparation, ........cccccssccssscssesseees 150 
SPIMMOTS GAG TOSTE <c0 see scsvorssiedaccesesisseccecsen SEG 
Weavers, beamers, and Sizers, ......ccccsceseceseseess 390 
Mechanics and carpenters, ......ccccccccscccccccceces 160 
RINOROROTS BIG GYOER, cesceversnessvssnnencsenesosoesesess Oe 
Gy hems, CEs, Biinindiiiomciminnn: WW 
EOE EROR saciccicicrmendinnianvinn WH 
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And of this vast number of people, not more than five or six have 
been brought before any tribunal of justice during the past three 
years, and then, only for the most trivial offences; a fact which re- 
ects equal credit on employers and employed, and may be learned 
with just pride by every one belonging to the country. It is, there- 
fore, scarcely necessary to say, that the morality of the town or 
village of Portlaw is fully equal to that of any rural district ; and 
that, although teetotalism is no longer the rule, drunkenness is by no 
means a common vice. The demand for agricultural produce by 
this well-paid community has been of great service to the neighbour- 
hood, and has enabled many farmers to tide over the past years of 
adversity. ‘The proprietors have always felt that the employment of 
such a number of people involved a serious responsibility, and have 
constantly kept a vigilant eye to their comforts, as well as to their 
necessities. Arrangements have always existed to provide them, in 
sickness, with medical advice and necessaries; and to encourage 
habits of self-reliance and prudence, a sick club was formed, to afford 
assistance to those afflicted with disease, or suffering from acci:ents. 
The latter are but few, considering the extent of the works, in con- 
sequence of the care which is taken to guard the machinery ; and 
the health of the operatives is in a special degree protected by the 
admirable mechanical arrangements which have been adopted for 
ventilating the rooms, and for removing all impurities and offensive 
matter from the air by means of large fans. The Ten Hours Act 
allows, in its operation, ample time to the operatives for self-improve- 
ment, which time it would be desirable to see well employed ; and 
opportunities for education and self-improvement will now be freely 
afforded by the addition of large schools to the establishment. — At 
present, there is an infant school, and one for more grown girls, 
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under the care of, and supported by, Mrs. Malcomson; in which 
everything like sectarian interference with the religious tenets of the 
children is sedulously avoided—an example, I may add, which does 
honour alike to her wisdom and benevolence, and which it would be 
well for the peace and harmony of all classes, if it were generally 
followed in Ireland. Not only is the manufacture of cotton carried 
onin this splendid factory, but nearly all the machinery is con- 
structed on the premises ; fur which purpose there is a complete 
foundry, together with a mechanics’ shop, containing the most im- 
proved lathes, plaining machines, and other necessary mechanical 


contrivances,””* 


Thus the enterprise and energy of a single family has created 
a trade, and remembering this fact, recollecting too that Eng- 
land has learned that our real union is only to be completed by an 
identity of interests, who is there that will not hope to witness 
the realization of Sir Robert Kane’s thought— It will be an 
era in our prosperity when a bale of cotton, direct from New 
Orleans, will be spun and woven in Killaloe, and in part 
returned as printed calicoes or muslins from Limerick to the 
United States.” 

Mr. Maguire considers, and in our mind his views are most 
just, that the woful famine years were the epochs from which 
much social good, and many, very many, great advantages to 
the prosperity and to the well being of the country, and of the 
people, may be dated. ‘True, every gale bore pestilence upon 
its breath, every post brought the record of some good man’s 
death, or told how the peasant fell with the hunger pang at his 
heart, but his hand was laid upon no stranger’s property. Old 
and honored families were struck down by the changes of the 
time, and as we look back now upon those days, even whilst 
we bear in mind the terrible facts, so cold and stern, displayed 
by the census of 1851, whilst we recollect the havoc made in 
the social position of our gentry by the Incumbered Kstates 
Court whilst we read the shipping and emigration lists—even 
with these facts before us, we must believe with Mr. Maguire, 
that when misery was most intense, when the smile of wel- 
come had gloomed into a frown, and the genial ‘“ God save 
you,” of the wayfarer met no friendly ‘‘ God save you kindly,” 
from the heart of the passer by—then it was that Hope and 
Charity smiled upon this land, and rival Faiths forgot their 


* The canvas with which the Dargan Palace of Industry is externally 
covered, was manufactured in the Portlaw works. 
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enmity in duty to the great Mother—Nature. Writing as a 
Christian, as an Irish gentleman, and writing thoughtfully and 
eloquently, Mr. Maguire observes :— 


“The more I know and learn of what I may term the Female 
Industrial Movement of the last few years, the more strongly am I 
impressed with the belief, that the lesson read by that dread visi. 
tation of Providence, which filled our streets and our highways with 
mourning and desolation, has been followed by the most salutary re- 
sults in numberless instances. In this city alone, thousands of 
young girls grew up to womanhood in a state of the most helpless 
and hopeless idleness, a burden upon their humble parents, and of 
little use to the community—indeed the contrary, considering that 
they were liable, from the combined influences of idleness and pover- 
ty, to fall victims to the machinations of those who might seek their 
ruin. Factories were not in existence, employment there was little, 
and inducement to exertion there was none. The young female may 
have been taught to read and write; but the education of her hands 
was scarcely dreamed of; and she thus grew up, a dead weight on 
the industry of her father or her brothers, or added, by her utter 
helplessness, to the destitution of her family. And when the bad 
times came, and the heads of poor families—the father and the 
elder brother—were struck down, by want of employment, disease, 
or death, the condition of its female members was desolate beyond 
description. ‘Their misery was then intense. But it was at the very 
moment when the hour of their despair seemed darkest, that the 
morn of hope was about breaking on the horizon. The first step 
in the Industrial Movement was one of the purest Christian charity ; 
and the feeble germ of such glorious fruitfulness was watered by 
the tears of womanly sympathy that softly fell, like dew from heaven, 
from compassionate eyes and noble hearts, upon the sorrows and 
sufferings of the young, the helpless, and the afflicted. In that 
chastening hour of national tribulation, every breast beat with a re- 
sponsive throb; and how to grapple with that dire, all-pervading dis- 
tress, or how to save even a few from the flood of desolation that 
covered the land, was the universal feeling. Nor did the slightest 
taint of sectarian jealousy sully the sublime charity of the hour,— 
the voice of Nature, crying out in its misery, was alone heard and 
responded to; and in the desire to do good, to succour a common 
humanity, people were brought together, felt together, and acted 
tugether, who had been estranged from each other all their lives. 
The first impulse was to give immediate relief—for hunger had 
written its dread characters, as if with a graver’s chisel, on the soft 
features of girlish youth, and death was poising its fatal shaft over 
many a young head. Accordingly, benevolent ladies, in many parts 
of Ireland, especially the South and West, gathered round them 
some of the most helpless and miserable objects whom they could 
find, and fed, and clad, and warmed them—drew the poor shivering, 
starving creatures to their bosoms, and proved to them that in their 
woman’s sympathy was manifest the ever-wakeful providence of God. 
The next step in the movement was one of reflection and delibera- 
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tion. ‘To relieve a momentary want was, no doubt, an imperative 
duty; but to render that relief permanent, was even more impera- 
tive still. How this was to be done, was then the question. Even 
the most purely impulsive and unreflecting saw that Industrial Em- 

loyment was the great want of the country, and the especial want 
of the hour, and that industrial employment for young females was, 
above and beyond all, the essential want of Irish society. It would 
not be just to say that this had never been thought of before the ery 
of a nation’s distress had flashed it, with the force of light, upon the 

ublic mind. It had been thought of, and it had been acted on, and 
in instances not the less noble because they were comparatively rare. 
There had been useful efforts made at industrial training in many of 
the schools of the country, eget in those belonging to convents ; 
and a few private individuals had also attempted it, with more or 


less success.” 


From this source sprang the schools, the work of whose 
pupils may be examined in the courts of our Exinbition. The 
child who might have been a burthen in her home became the 
support of her parents, and a latent talent was in many cases 
called forth to make its possessor happy, and to render the 
teacher or the patroness grateful that opportunities of benefit- 
ing the industrious poor had not been neglected, but that 
acts have been done like those for which the widows wept, as 
they stood by Peter around the bed of Dorcas, and showed 
him the garments which she had given to them. We cannot 
quote from Mr. Maguire’s book so considerable a body of 
evidence in support of these opinions as we could wish, but 
the following extract, descriptive of the Cork Exhibition 
School, gives a very just idea of the manner in which most of 
these industrial institutions have been supported, and it shows 
the effect of this regular and early labor upon the community. 
The school was founded in the year 1846 ; it is supported by 
persons of all religious denominations, and its honorary secre- 
taries are an English Protestant, and an Irish Roman Catholic, 
lady—Mrs. Sainthill and Mrs. Paul M‘Swiney. ‘Two hundred 
pounds, for food and other purposes, having been obtained 
from the Relief Committee— 

“ The school was immediately established, and its doors were opened 
to more than one hundred young females, who entered its walls with 
gladness, as those who have been long tossed about on the ocean, at 
the mercy of the winds and waves, and in hourly dread of perishing, 
enter a harbour of refuge. Poor children! there was not one of 
them who did not indicate, more or less painfully, in her scanty rags, 


and her emaciated frame, the calamity which had fallen upon the land, 
and of which the poor were the first and readiest victims. But soon, 
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thanks to the daily-administered food, simple and substantial ; to the 
little presents of clothes to those who were most destitute in that 
respect ; and to the material and moral influence of the small wages 
which, after a short training, they were able to earn—the whole 
aspect of the school began to change for the better ; and while the 
grave-yards of the city were fast choaked up with the multitudes of 
dead, and every heart was sick with sorrow and despair, these little 
ones were sheltered from the storm that raged outside, and were, in 
many instances, even the means of rescuing the remnant of their 
families from destruction. At first, the Committee entered into 
connection with a firm in Glasgow, engaged in the sewed muslin 
trade, who agreed to send them an agent and teachers, for four 
months, together with all the necessary materials for carrying on this 
description of fancy work ; the Committee defraying all the expenses. 
From one cause or other, the firm in question did not deem it desir- 
able to continue the connection beyond a short period, and indeed 
terminated it rather abruptly ; thus throwing the whole of the respon. 
sibility of upholding an important Institution upon two ladies, Mrs. 
Sainthilland Mrs. M‘Swiney, who had no other alternative than either 
to devote their every energy to its maintainance, or to turn its helpless 
inmates into the streets, and shut its door upon their misery. The 
latter alternative to them was an impossibility. ‘That noble, self. 
denying generosity which prompted them to enter upon their labour 
of love, did not fail in the hour of trial. Their determination was 
soon taken ; and, gathering new strength from their responsibility, 
and the emergency of the moment, they appealed to the public, 
through the Committee, and resolutely laid the sure foundation ofan 
Institution which, besides having been productive of immense individual 
benefit, has led to the formation of many of a similar character. The 
public, without any distinction whatever, responded generously to the 
appeal; and the Corporation, to their credit be it recorded, aided 
the undertaking by a liberal grant from their moderate resources. 
This appeal was the more necessary, as the sum granted for food by 
the Relief Committee was soon expended; and as, in consequence of the 
momentary discontinuance of a daily meal, several of the children were 
compelled, by the actual pressure of hunger, to refrain from attending 
the school. One day, a young girl, who had heroically struggled 
with starvation as long as nature could hold out, fell fainting to the 
ground from sheer exhaustion. Indeed, the increasing miseries of 
the country indirectly aided the objects of the Patronesses of the 
school; for associations for the administration of physical relief 
sprang up on every side; and from these, and especially from that 
established by the Society of Friends, who were the good Samaritans 
of that dread hour, assistance, in the shape of welcome grants of 
food, flowed in upon the school, and continued until the crisis had 
passed. In the meantime, the children had been earning money by 
their industry, and were becoming every day greater proficients in the 
execution of the beautiful work for which the school was acquiring 
a wide celebrity. The following statement of the payments made to 
the children from its first opening to the close of the year 1852, will 
indicate more emphatically than mere words can, its increasing impor: 
tance to the community :— 
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Two months of 1846, when payment first began... £5 15 10 
The year 1847 POO HOO OO FHEETH OH OHE HEHEHE HEHEHE ED EEE OEE EES 216 10 6 
Do. DOES ccc ccoccorevevcocccosess vovcceseccesccssccse SE 3B § 
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Total payments..........ssesseewe £2,591 12 6 


This sum, earned by the industry of young females, hitherto help- 
less and hopeless, is indeed considerable ; but it cannot convey an 
adequate idea of the amount of good which its payment has effected, 
in the habits, feelings, and modes of thinking of those hundreds who 
received it in small wages, ranging from a shilling to five shillings 
a-week, We should follow them, in imagination, to their humble 
homes, which they henceforth brightened by their presence, and ren- 
dered happy by their industry. We should see how even these very 
scanty wages were still sufficient to preserve the sorrow-stricken 
widowed mother, or the gray-haired father, or the brother out of 
work, from the ineffable shame and horror of the workhouse,—how 
it added to the modest comforts of those families somewhat better 
circumstanced than others,—how it solaced the sick,—how it hushed 
the sob of childhood, and the querulous complaint of old age. Nay, 
we should go further,—-we should witness the result of this employ- 
ment in the growth of frugal and saving habits, in the manifestation 
of individual independence, and even in the enjoyment of actual 
prosperity ; for, since the formation of this school, there have been 
many cases where its pupils have become teachers at competent 
salaries—where they have saved money for emigration—and where 
they have been established prosperously in life by the exercise of 
that industrial talent which was developed and trained within its 
walls. I have heard of several young girls of this school having 
saved the sums of £3, £4, £5, and upwards; and I know one in- 
stance where a girl, whose parents happened to be in comparatively 
comfortable circumstances, had put up her weekly earnings, until it 
amounted to £20—which sum she did not draw until she married, 
when she went out to America, where she is now adding to the com- 
forts of her parents by her industry and talent. And no later than the 
very time at which I write these lines—January, 1853—a letter has been 
received by one of the pupils of the school, from her sister in Boston, 
who had also been one of its pupils ; in which letter the writer stated 
that she was then employed in embroidery work, by a lady in Boston, 
at a salary of ten shillings a week, and her board. Before I speak 
of the character of the work executed at this school, I may allude to 
another feature of interest in connection with the relief which it has 
afforded. It has enabled the most miserable and afflicted of all—the 
deformed and paralyzed, who seemed condemned from their very 
birth to dependence on others—not only to maintain themselves, but 
to assist their parents. One child of fourteen years of age, who is 
paralyzed from the hips down, is a beautiful worker, and has been 
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for some time the sole support of a widowed mother, This is by no 
means a solitary case; yet it is sufficient to explain to the reader 
how great is the blessing of such a system to those who, from their 
physical infirmities, seemed destined to be a burthen to themselves, 
their families, or the scree Perhaps figures may best repre- 
sent the generous interest which strangers have taken in the pros- 
perity of this school, as contrasted with the utter indifference of 
those who should have been its earnest supporters. The amount of 
work disposed of during the year 1852, was £1,05@16s. 8d.; and of 
this amount, not more than the one-twentieth, or the odd £58, was 
purchased by the ladies of Cork and its vicinity! As a further 
illustration of the interest taken in the school by strangers to the 
country, [ may mention that, during the past year, one English lady 
forwarded to the Society, for work which she had disposed of, 
£117—another £109—another £88—another £23—and_ several 
other ladies disposed of work to smaller amounts. These English 
sales were made principally by friends of the Secretaries, Mrs. 
Sainthill and Mrs. M‘Swiney, and through the exertions of some 
few members of the Committee. The present daily attendance at 
the Cork Embroidery School is about 150, 


Mr. Maguire is a Roman Catholic, and refers, with a very 
well grounded pride, to the usefulness of the various Nunneries 
in advancing the industrial education of the female poor. ‘The 
nuns of the Ursuline Presentation Convent of Blackrock com- 
menced the teaching of crochet work in their school during 
the year 1845, They were enabled that year to pay the 
children £90 from the produce of the work ; and in the year 
1852 their payments, arising from the sales, amounted to 
£1,200. The wages of the children range from two shillings 
and six-pence to twelve shillings per week ; and Mr. Maguire 
mentions cases in which the children of the same family have 
earned £1 : 6s. per week. It should be remembered too, that 
the ages of the children are from ten to only fourtcen ; but it 
is not an uncommon thing, the author adds, “to see a child 
twelve or thirteen years old varying the pattern set before her, 
and imparting new attractions to her work, by the most deli- 
cate and beautiful additions, suggested by her own fancy. 
Some are so clever, that they use the pattern with the utmost 
freedom, selecting those portions of it of which their taste 
approves, and combining the remainder into the most elegant 
and fanciful designs. And these are the daughters of rude 
fishermen, and uneducated labourers.” We cannot dwell 
longer upon this portion of the work ; we would, were it not 
that the entire volume is so cheap, recommend that the 
hundred pages forming this most admirable essay on The 
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Female Industrial Movement, should be reprinted in a pam- 
hlet shape. But, indeed, the book should be in the hands, 
and its contents in the minds, of all; it is to the student of 
Irish Industrial advancement what Porter's Progress of the 
Nation is to the English statist or economist, 

Next to Balbriggan hosiery Limerick lace is, perhaps, the 
branch of Irish manufacture best known to the English buyer. 
The Limerick lace factory was established in the year 1829, 
by Mr. Charles Walker, a native of Oxford. He married an 
English lady whose connections were engaged in the lace man- 
ufacture, and he considered that if a branch of the business 
could be established in [reland, it would, owing to the cheap- 
ness of labor, prove a well paying speculation. He entered 
into partnership with a Mr. Henning, an extensive London 
lace merchant, and, having taken a building suited to his pur- 
pose at Mount Kennet, he commenced that manufacture which 
has since become so valuable. He brought from England ten 
women well skilled in the details of the eae who acted as 
the teachers of about three hundred Irish girls, who soon were 
able to earn from one to five shillings per week. Henning, 
who acted as the Hnglish agent, failing, Walker opened an 
establishment in his own name in London, and sent hawkers 
throughout England who extended widely the reputation of 
the manufacture. The trade became flourishing, Walker built 
a larger factory, but was not permitted to enjoy a monopoly, 
as two of his assistants started, each, a factory, one of which is 
now carried on by the Messrs. Forrest, of Grafton-strect. Other 
partics entered into the trade, but the original establishment, 
founded by Walker, was the chief factory from which Kngland 
was supplied. Walker seems-to have formed a high estimate 
of the ability of his Irish workwomen: he expended over 
twenty thousand pounds in establishing his trade, and he 
was so fully satisfied with the result, that he undertook, and pro- 
posed to back his offer by a heavy wager, to select a hundred 
girls from his workers, who would produce any given a 
of lace, to be wrought ina style superior to any similar work 
made by a like number of French, Flemish, Saxon, or German 
girls, Mr. Walker died in the month of November, 1843 : 
his factory is now carried on by the firm of Lambert and Bury, 
who employ seven hundred workers. ‘The total number of 
hands, in all the Limerick factories, amounts to about one 
thousand nine hundred. 
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It has been said that Ireland possesses no salt-mine, and 
must be dependent upon England for the supply, save so far as 
it can be obtained from sca water by evaporation. Recent facts 
prove the fallacy of the former statement. ‘The reader will find 
in the Dargan xhibition the fullest refutation of the error, in 
inspecting the large block of salt sent by the Marquis of 
Downshire from his mine at Duncrue, in the county of Antrim.* 
The Marquis has, himself, given Mr. Maguire some very 
interesting information upon the working of this mine. We 
like the letter; there 1s a manly, racy, dashing tone about it 
that proves his Lordship to be in earnest, as the following ex. 
tracts show :— 


** Hillsborough, January 9, 1854. 


“ Sin—In compliance with your request, that I should furnish you 
with some account of the recent discovery of salt-rock at Duncrue, 
near the town of Carrickfergus, in the county of Antrim, which has 
of late engaged a good deal of public interest, T may begin by in- 
forming you that the Duncrue Salt Works are situated at about an 
Irish mile and-a-half from the port of Carrickfergus, and about the 
same distance from the terminus of the Ballymena railway, com. 
manding a beautiful view of the Lough of Belfast and the county of 
Down shores. The basaltic abruptness of the Knockagh, a line of 
mountain extending towards Belfast, is a great feature in this dis- 
trict, as an object of scenery ; and the dark masses of rocky trappe, 
are agreeably relieved by the appearance of the chalk, upon which it 
would appear to be based. The point for the shaft was selected on 
the new line of road to Ballyclare, with an abundant and constant 
stream of clear, cold water running past the engine, and to which it 
has proved itself to be of an invaluable quality, the boilers not re- 
quiring to be cleaned out for six months. The chalk crops out in 
three places to the surface, within 400 yards of the shaft ; and which 
will, hereafter, be most commodious, should chemical works be erected 
on the spot. ‘The strata on the upper part of the shaft is composed 
of gravel, sand, and yellow clay, for Bante twenty-five feet. There 
are 305 feet of gypsumous marls, in which is white and grey rock, 
from six inches to four feet thick ; under this is 100 feet of saliferous 
marls, mixed with particles of rock-salt, yielding a large per centage 
of salt ; next, under this, are 280 feet of rock-salt, of very superior 
quality and per centage, one mass of which is eighty-four feet in 
thickness, and another thirty feet, the lower seam being six feet six 
inches, The intervening stratum is a grey bind, interspersed with 
nodules of iron-stone; and, in the strata above the salt, we passed 
through several bands of light-coloured clay-band iron-stone, of very 
fair average quality. The drawing shaft is nine feet diameter ; and 


_ * See Official Catalogue of the Great Industrial Exhibition. 1853. 
Third edition, p. 26, No. 30. 
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the air, or ventilating shaft, four feet in diameter. This air-shaft, of 
course, passes down the whole ~—— and works admirably, keeping 
the bottom sweet, cool, and healthy—a great consideration. ‘his 
air-tunnel is in the side of the shaft, cut at the same time as the shaft, 
and was first introduced by Mr. Ex. Pickering—my viewer and 
mining engineer—in England and Wales, about twenty-three years 
ago; and was considered by an eminent viewer from Durham, who 
inspected the shaft, to be much superior to the North of England brat- 
tice, which is very expensive. This plan of ours, he said, he certainly 
would adopt in any future shafts he might sink. No water at all 
has been found in passing down after twenty-five fect ; and the onl 
water we have is surface water, which is carried off by a small ‘tem 
ump. All the strata below the twenty-five feet is perfectly dry. 
he shaft ie walled-up the whole way down to the salt, with bricks 
made on the spot, and from the spoil-bank ; and no accident of any 
kind has occurred to any of the men, on the bank or in the shaft, 
since the commencement. The men, with the exception of the en- 
gineer and two others, Welchmen, are all from the Carrickfergus 
district, and have learnt their business of mining, and executed their 
work as well as any old experienced miner could have done it; and I 
am most anxious to impress upon you and your readers the fact, 
that, with care, teaching, and kindness, our countrymen will, in a 
reasonable time, say three months, make as good miners, both for 
coal and lead and other minerals, as can be brought from the other 
side of the water. 1 mention this in justice to my men, and because 
I know this is true as regards other Irishmen employed in mines in 
England and Wales. 1 may as well now turn to the per-centage, and 
inform you that fair samples have been submitted to the most emi- 
nent chemists, who, after serupulous investigation, enable me to assert 
that, the average of my rock-salt contains ninety-four per cent. of 
pure chloride of sodium or common salt; and a trial by Messrs, 
Boyd, Chemical Works, Belfast, proves that it contains fifty per 
cent. of soda; and this proves, also, that the raw material is so pure, 
that they were saved one process, viz. the refining, in the first in- 
stance, which enabled them to make the soda easier, quicker, and I 
dare say, cheaper. I have been, for some time, firmly impressed 
with the opinion, that Ireland will rise through the means of her 
mineral resources, and do not believe but that we will yet see Ireland 
covered with smelting furnaces, stamping places,—there is no country 
in the world that has so much unused water power,—and the much- 
to-be-coveted tall chirnneys which are at once the wealth, as they are 
the dirt! of many parts of England. As yet, however, unfortun- 
ately, so little mining knowledge is ours, that of necessity a come 
miencement must be made by Englishmen—and success to them, say 
I. This must be; for a failure in a maiden unexplored mining 
country like ours would be fatal, and the Englishman of business 
would say, ‘Oh, this is an Irish business!" and would shun any in- 
vestment; for he would attribute the cause not to the ignorance of 
the Company—though he might do so en passant—but to the defi- 
ciency in the mineral sought for, and the faultiness of the soil. I 
hope, before long, that the attention of English as well as Irish min- 
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ing men may be drawn to our country; for, from personal observa. 
tion, I am prepared to say, that no country in the world, for its size, 
contains more minerals, or minerals of a better quality ; and | hope 
that, through your Book, you will incite the attention of our friends 
the capitalists to this ‘Gem of the Sea.’ 
** I beg to remain, Sir, your faithful obedient servant, 
** DowNnsHIRE, 


” 


“ John Francis Maguire, Esq., M.P. 


The Inish trade in Leather has suffered very considerably, 
in consequence of the famine, and it is also exposed to all the 
evils arising from dishonest competition. We read that boots 
can be purchased at Mr. Blank’s “ Emporium,” for sums that 
inake us believe our own bootmaker must be a most unconsci- 
entious tradesman ; but the fact is that he supplies us with 
leather which has lain many months in the pits, and many more 
months when removed from them, growing sound in strength 
and solidity. Mr. Blank’s boots are made of leather which is 
leather only in appearance, an appearance produced by coloring 
the hide, not with oak bark, but with “Spanish earth ;” and 
the boots so made are attractive rather than repellent of mois- 
ture. Mr Maguire considers that the prospects of the Insh 
tanner are brightening, and, already, Imsh leather is from twelve 
to thirteen per cent over the prices of the past two years. ‘The 
tanner in this country possesses many advantages, and these 
are well stated by our author in the following passages :— 


“There are some descriptions of leather in which France, as yet, 
excels this country, such as the lighter uppers, or calf skins, which 
the French tanner renders peculiarly soft, pliable, and tough. But 
for all kinds of strong sole and upper leather, the Irish tanner cannot 
be surpassed. The Irish manufacturer can purchase the Buenos 
Ayres heavy hide on nearly equal terms with the Englishman ; and 
after doing it full justice, giving it plenty of time and bark—the two 
grand essentials—he can afford to sell it as cheap, owing to the com- 
paratively low price of labour in Ireland, as the Englishman can sell 
an equal description of leather, or even cheaper. The abolition of 
the duty on the import of foreign leather, by which the Frenchman 
has been afforded a ready market in the United Kingdom, is working 
this much good, that it is compelling the Irish as well as the English 
tanner to make every effort to produce as superior an article. — 
believe the grand secret of the superiority of the French calf-skin 
which is suited for the best kind of work, consists in the proper ap- 
plication of a mixed oil, fish and animal—the oil of the cod-fish, and 
the natural grease of the sheep. This extract is imported into Eng- 
land, and Ireland from France; but I am aware that it is now pro- 


duced in this city, and that the Messrs. Hegarty, Brothers, whe 
have done so much to improve the manufacture of upper leather 
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a superior description, produce it themselves, and that they apply it 
with the best results to their manufacture. Curiously enough, those 
fronts for boots which are so highly prized as French, and which are 
manufactured principally in Paris and Bourdeaux, are made from 
Irish calf-skins, which are exported from this country in large quan- 
tities for the use of the French tanner. As a curious fact in illus- 
tration, I saw, by the daily shipping note, that a French schooner, La 
Cecile, which lay exactly opposite the great entrance to the Exhibi- 
tion buildings, sailed from this port on Monday the 28th of June, 
with a cargo, shipped by Mr. John Hennessy, consisting of 6,600 
dried calf-skins, 3,792 salted calf-skins, 155 horse hides, and 40 ox 
hides—a quantity of raw material, which, if manufactured in this 
country, would have given employment for twelve months to 100 
workmen, and support to at least 500 persons. One interesting and 
by no means unimportant, branch of the tanning trade has been 
sacrificed to an absurd notion entertained by the sellers of meat. 
The butcher will have it that his mutton is not sufficiently attractive, 
unless he leave strips of the inner part of the skin of the animal taboo- 
ing it; and in order to ensure this fanciful decoration, about which no 
rational person cares to the value of half a farthing, the skin of the 
sheep is effectually destroyed. Indeed to such lengths has this foolish 
custom been carried, of not cutting off the skin, so as to preserve it 
from flaws, that many tanners have given up the manufacture of what 
is known as Spanish leather, which would afford considerable employ- 
ment, it being an article in great demand for various ornamental 
purposes. The English butcher preserves the skin from injury, 
and thus sacrifices a nonsensical decoration of his meat to the benefit 
of the community. This skin of the sheep is more valuable than 
many would suppose. We all know to what useful purposes its out- 
ward covering of wool is applied; but we are not all aware that the 
skin can be split in two parts; leaving an upper side to be tanned 
into Spanish leather, and the underneath, or fleshy part, for conver. 
sion into Chamois leather, and, by a further process, into a valuable 
material for gloves, and other purposes. This Chamois leather is 
made by the continued application of cod oil to the skin, and by 
beating it in a fulling mill; and it is from the blending of the cod 
oil and the natural grease of the sheep, which is extracted by a. 
ful pressure, that the French tanner produces that wonderful com- 
pound which imparts such velvety softness, and yet such extreme 
toughness, to his fine calf-skins.” 


Irish Cheese has, like Irish salt, been considered a m th, 
but this is not the fact, and to an Englishman, a Cheshire 
farmer, Ireland is indebted for this newly developed branch of 
industry. In the year 1852, Mr. James Latham surrendered his 
Cheshire holding, and took a farm of two hundred and eighty- 
four acres adjoining Moycollop Castle, in the neighbourhood of 
Fermoy. He entered into possession of his land in March, 
1852, and purchased fifty cows ; of this number, thirty were 
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attacked by a disease then prevalent, an overflow of blood to 
the kidneys and brain, and eight of these cows died. He at- 
tributed this distemper to the richness of the soil, as those cows 
reared in the locality escaped the sickness. Mr. Latham com- 
menced making the cheese in the first week of May, 1852, 
and, by the end of October, he had a stock of four tons of 
prime quality. He disposed of one ton in Ireland, chiefly 
amongst the gentry ; but, in Cork, the dealers, although approv- 
ing of the flavor and body, refused to purchase, because it was 
not painted outside like the Cheshire cheese. Mr. Latham was 
unfortunate in the purchase of his first cows, he was also unfor- 
tunate in his first shipment of cheese. Having embarked 
one hundred and thirty-four for London, forty were broken 
in removing them from the steamer to the wharf. This acci- 
dent, of course, caused a loss upon the sale, but the other 
ninety-four cheeses were disposed of for as good prices as if 
they had been made in Cheshire ; “a practical testimony,” as 
Mr. Maguire observes, “ to the intrinsic value of this Irish pro- 
duce, which puts the question of the possibility of cheese-making 
in Ireland beyond dispute.” Mr. Latham sells the cheese to 
his private customers at seven pence halfpenny per pound, To 
the trade he sells it at sixpence halfpenny per pound, but with 
limited success, although those who did purchase found a ready 
sale for the article at tenpence per pound, the price of the best 
Cheshire cheese. Amongst his customers he numbers the 
Marquis of Downshire, Sir D. J. Norreys, Lord Stuart de De- 
cies, the Karl of Bandon, the Earl of Eglinton, while Lord 
Lieutenant, and several others. All lis customers have re- 
peated their orders, as Mr. Maguire, by copies of their notes 
proves, and Mr. Latham considers that, if encouraged by the 
trade, he would find it more advantageous to use all his milk 
for cheese, than to set aside any portion of it for the making 
of butter. Good cheese can be had in England at prices 
varying from fivepence to tenpence. In Ireland, eatable cheese 
can rarely be produced under tenpence. Mr. Maguire contends 
that the people of this country do not dislike cheese as an arti- 
cle of food, as that imported from America found a rapid 
sale at sevenpence per pound; and he asserts that, if the Trish 
retailer would consent to dispose of Irish cheese at a reasonable 
profit, the manufacture in Ireland could be increased five 
hundred fold, and increased, too, by proving that a good butter 
country can produce excellent cheese, and that the Lrish soil 
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is quite as well adapted for the feeding of the cow from whose 
milk the cheese is procured, as the pastures of Cheshire or 
Gloucestershire. 

The practicability of extracting sugar from beetroot was disco- 
vered by Margrafl, of Berlin, in the year 1747. Napoleon 
Bonaparte supported and encouraged the manufacture in ea 
and in all countries to which his power extended, and the result 
is, France has now 350 factories, Germany 370, Austria and 
Poland 350, Russia 210, Belgium 175, giving a total of 1,355 
beetroot factories in full operation on the continent, which may 
be taken to represent half a million of persons employed in, 
and two millions and a half supported by, this branch of 
manufacture. Mr. Maguire calculates that the annual con- 
sumption of sugar in Ireland is not less than 50,000 tons, re- 
presenting two millions of money, but he supposes that the 
present consumption may be increased to 75,000 tons, or 
£3,000,000 worth of sugar annually. But, “to make assurance 
doubly sure,” Mr. Maguire assumes that we could only produce 
25,000 tons of beetroot sugar, which might be valued at 
£1,000,000. The product of 400,000 tons of beet, grown 
on 16,000 acres of land, allowing the fair and moderate 
average of twenty-five tons to every acre, would be enor- 
mous. ‘The price now paid at the Mountmellick factory for 
beet is fifteen shillings per ton, thus the total amount re- 
ceived by the growers of this crop would be £300,000. 
A well conducted factory, capable of producing 500 tons of sugar 
in the year, would require a supply of 8,000 tons of beet, and 
each factory would give employment to 200 persons,—filty 
factories would engage ten thousand workers, each of these 
would represent four others, and thus 50 beetroot sugar facto- 
ries would give employment to 50,000 persons. 

It is worthy of notice that, although Belgium has one hun- 
dred and seventy-five factories at work, yet it has been proved 
that the soil of Ireland is better calculated for the cultivation 
of beet than that of Belgium by the fact, that whilst seventy- 
six per cent of the Irish grown root submitted to analysis was 
suited for the manufacture of sugar, with profit to the factor, 
but seventy per cent of the Belgian produced beet was adapted 
for that purpose. The average cost of cultivation per acre 
may be placed at nine pounds sterling, and the average produce 
per acre may be estimated at twenty-five tons. - The price paid 
at Mountmellick factory being fifteen shillings per ton for the 
roots, would give a total of £18 15s. per acre to the grower. 
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The carriage to the factory may be placed at two shillings and 
sixpence per ton, which, for twenty-five tons would be three 
pounds two shillings and sixpence. This, assuming the cost 
of production to be so excessive as nine pounds per acre, would 
leave a net profit of six pounds, twelve shillings and sixpence, 
per acre to the producer. The Irish public have been ve 
much interested in the consideration of the beetroot manufac- 
ture. Professor Sullivan, the distinguished chemist of the 
Museum of Irish Industry, has given his support to the opinion, 
expressed by a still more learned chemist, and genuinely useful 
patriot, Sir Robert Kane—“ that the quantity of sugar present 
in Irish grown beet, is in no way inferior to that usually found 
in the beetroots used in the sugar manufactures of the conti- 
nent, and that, in some cases, the per centage of sugar yielded 
by beet approaches to that of the sugar cane as usually culti- 
vated.” The results of the beetroot sugar cultivation, with his 
own hopes for, and views of, its ultimate success, are thus fairly 
and clearly stated by Mr. Maguire :— 

“There have been several sales of the Mountmellick Sugar in 
Dublin; and on each oceasion, the price paid for this Sugar—of 
which about 100 tons were sold up to the month of March last— 
ranged from two shillings to three shillings per ewt. higher than that 
paid for the best Colonial or Cane-sugar. I should not wish to base 
any calculation on this fact, and for this reason, that the price paid 
was what might be called a ‘fancy price,’ in consequence of the 
novelty of the article, which people were anxious to buy as an experi- 
ment, or from a desire to assist the undertaking. But one thing it 
is necessary to state—that the Mountmellick Sugar was fully equal, 
in quality and flavour, to the best Cane-sugar in the market, and was 
described as such to me by persons extensively engaged in the trade, 
and whose judgment could not be questioned. Then supposing 
that the Beet-sugar brings the same price as the Cane-sugar, 
or even something less, it must be clear, from the statement 
of Professor Sullivan, that it will pay. If it bring an average 
price of even £38 per ton, and that it can be produced 
at £18 per ton, it would certainly be a good speculation, 
Including duty, the cost to the maker would be £28—at the out- 
side £30; and the readers of the Irish «trade reports” of the last 
two or three months have seen, that the prices given for the best 
Mountmellick sugar ranged from £42 to £45 per ton. An average 
price of £40, or even £38, for the best Beet-sugar may be taken as 
a very moderate and guarded calculation; and surely, if it can be 
brought into the market at £28 per ton, duty paid, it must pa) 
wellif sold at £38.” 


The Irish bacon and butter trades were the most lucrative 
fo individuals, and important to the kingdom, of any which 
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lingered in the country from the Union, and during the Penin- 
sular War, to that period when “the late illustriousand lamented 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel,” thought it advisable to be guided 
by his old associations, and the wishes of a section of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, rather than the interests of the United King- 
dom—of Ireland in particular, by succumbing to the clamor of 
the Manchester cotton spinners, and the demagogueism of the 
Nottingham weavers. ‘The bacon trade of Ireland had been 
for years her chief support. Waterford and Cork had enjoyed 
for a long period a monopoly of the Newfoundland trade, and 
though, by the relaxation of the laws, this monopoly was ren- 
dered less exclusive, it was only when the famine had destroyed 
the peasant’s means of supporting his best friend—the pig— 
that the trade was annihilated. In the year 1847, 480,827 
pigs were exported to England, at the average price of 45s per 
pig- Inthe year 1851, we exported 109,170 pigs, at the 
average price of 32s. per head.* ‘This was a tremendous 
falling off, and, though the potato crop may be once more 
restored to its pristine flourishing state, though the pig may 
be again seen roaming by the highways, and obtruding his in- 
elegant snout into the cabin of which he pays the rent, yet we 
fear there is but too much truth in an observation of Mr. 
Maguire’s, that “it is doubtful if the efforts of the farmer can 
entirely make up for the loss of the great pig-rearing class— 
the Irish cottiers.” Llowever, it is satisfactory to know, that 
Irish bacon brings the highest price in the London market, 
being superior to the best Hamburgh, and infinitely better than 
the best American bacon. ‘The butter trade is now, as it has 
ever been, the great staple production of this country—Cork, 
Waterford, and Limerick being the chief emporiums. But 
this trade, like that in bacon, suffered severely during the fa- 
mine years. In the year 1845, the average price of butter in 
Liverpool was 82s. per cwt. ; in the year 1852, the average was 
7ls.t The exports from Cork, for the first six months of 
1852, show an increase of 38,389 firkins over the correspond- 
ing six months of the year 1851. Assuming that the total 
exports for the year 1853, amount to 400,000 firkins, it will 
represent a capital of about £800,000, embarked by the Cork 


* See Intsp QuarTERLY Review, No. V., Vol. IL. p. 105. 

+ For the effects of the famine and free trade upon the commerce of 
Ireland, such as it was and is, see the paper entitled Lord George —_ 
tinck, in Intsa QuarTERLY Review, No. V., Vol. Il., pp. 103, 107. 
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merchants in the butter trade. Of these 400,000 firkins, at 
least 200,000 will be required to supply the foreign trade, 
which is carried on chiefly with Melbourne, California, the 
West Indies, the Brazils, the Mediterranean, and Portugal. 
‘he manner in which the buyers and sellers of butter are pro- 
tected from fraud in the Cork market, is thus described by 
Mr. Maguire :— . 


“Every firkin of butter that — through the Cork Weigh 
House—and nearly every firkin of butter that enters this city passes 
through it—is rigidly examined, and its quality accurately deter. 
mined ; and when this butter is received by the foreign buyer, he has 
a sufficient guarantee, as to the character and quality of the article, 
in the well known brand upon the cask. The farmer, the merchant, 
and the foreign buyer, are equally protected against fraud, by the 
rigid system of inspection which has rendered this market famous. 
The farmer cannot palm off a bad or fraudulent article on the mer- 
chant—neither can the merchant cut the farmer down in his _ price. 
The inspector declares the exact quality of the article, whether it is 
entitled to the ‘ first,’ or ought to be degraded to the ¢ sixth ;’ and the 
market fixes the price—which the farmer ought to receive, and 
which the merchant must pay. Did it stop here, and were the 
local seller and buyer alone protected from mutual injustice, the 
system would be sadly deficient. But it does not—the brand of 
the market, which protects the farmer from the merchant, also 
protects the foreign dealer from the possible fraud of a dishonest 
merchant, who might—that is, who could—without such vigilant 
inspection as is maintained to the very moment of shipping the 
article from the quays—‘decant’ inferior butter into high-brand 
firkins, and thus impose, for once, at least, on the foreign dealer. 
Happily, there is not in the world a more honourable or upright 
body of men than those on whom the management and protection 
of this most important trade devolves. The “ Committee of Mer- 
chants” are the body responsible to all parties for the character of 
the Cork Butter Market; and it is their pride, as wellas it is their 
interest, to encourage honesty in dealing, and to punish every attempt 
at fraud with rigorous severity. They have a great trade to main- 
tain and extend, and their own honour to defend and protect ; for they 
well know how fraud would destroy all confidence in their character, 
and how, if sanctioned or excused, it would fatally re-act on them- 
selves, the producers of butter, and the country generally. Fully 
conscious of their responsibility to all classes, they have brought the 
system of inspection to the greatest perfection ; hy the necessary 
operation of which they have made it the interest of the farmer to 
tmprove the quality of his make, and to avoid the slightest attempt 
at fraud or adulteration—inasmuch as, if his butter be declared a 
‘first,’ he is entitled, say to 79s.—if ‘third,’ to 70s.—if ‘ fifth,’ 
to 56s,—and if ‘sixth,’ to 46s. So that it is clearly his own in- 
terest to devote his best attention to its improvement—to the care 
and feeding of his cattle, and to the cleanliness and general manage- 
ment of his dairy.” 
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‘Thus we have endeavoured to place before the reader the most 


remarkable portions of Mr. Maguire’s book. ‘There are facts 
and statements contained in its pages more amusing and, per- 
haps, to the general reader, more interesting, than those which 
we have selected, but there are none more useful to the nation. 
The history of the Portlaw Cotton Factory, and of the Limer- 
ick Lace manufacture, shows that much can be done by energy 
and well directed perseverance. ‘I'rue, in these cases there 
was capital to back the trader, but this fact only proves that 
we must learn to respect trade as it is esteemed by our 
English and Scotch Seater: and we must not believe 
that, because ten or twelve thousand pounds have been 
hoarded, trade may beforsaken for an Kncumbered Estates 
Court purchased property, and the “ rack of a too easy chair,’ 
and we must not think it fashionable for the parvenu to people 
our squares with what Thackeray has well called, “ an aristo- 
tocracy of brass plates.” The beautiful moral of Mr. Maguire’s 
chapter on the Female Industrial Movement teaches that no 
state of misery is so low that good may not be drawn from it. 
Books, such as this before us, are boons to the country for 
which they are written; true-hearted and honest, concealing 
no fault of the people, no deficiency in the resources of the 
country. And the people of Ireland are open to many re- 
proaches. ‘here is an unthinking flunkeyism about our middle 
and upper classes that induces them to despise every thing 
lrish, as if the land that gave them birth could be looked upon 
as inferior to Mngland. The very men, and, we regret to 
write it, women, who are willing to talk of Lrish genius and of 
the beauty of Ireland’s natural attractions, will not buy a pair 
of Irish gloves, or Irish boots, because they fancy that these, 
and other portions of dress, must, of necessity, be inferior be- 
cause they are Irish; forgetting, too, that if support be with- 
held, the tradesman can never advance in the perfection of his 
calling 

In writing of Irish leather we have given some facts to prove 
that the boots made from it must be more durable than those 
purchased by many English houses ; and here the flunkeyism, 
or folly, comes into play, and renders the man who is disgraced 

. . . ’ 
by it a traitor to the well being of his native land. The follow- 
ing extract affords a most excellent exemplification of this 
assertion. ‘There are few persons who have not at some period 
encountered such characters as Mr. Maguire describes :— 
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«It is a fact well known in the trade, that the work of the first. 
class Irish journeyman cannot be excelled, even by the Parisian 
workman, owing to some singular aptitude which the Irishman _pos- 
sesses for this beautiful craft. One of the most celebrated cutters 
in London, even within the last year, was a native of Waterford ; 
and the actual makers of the two prize boots at the Great Exhibition 
were Irishmen—one a native of Dublin, and the other of Cork. 
Were it necessary, I could give the names of the three. It is also 
well known that the skilful Irish boot or shoe maker finds reads 
employment in the very first houses in London, and other parts of 
England ; to which country he is naturally attracted by the higher 
wages which are there allowed for labour. And yet, in spite of 
these facts, which are susceptible of easy proof, the Irish employer 
has to encounter instances of absurd and unnatural prejudice, such 
as seem incredible to any rational mind. And notwithstanding the 
evidence of superior skill and taste which have been afforded by the 
work of some twenty exhibitors, there will be found, even in this 
city, gentlemen weak enough to believe that nothing can be done in 
this wretched country—that it is impossible to obtain the same fit, 
or the same cut, as in England,—and who, in pursuance of this 
enlightened and patriotic belief, will still have their boots and shoes 
made in London, or ordered from Paris! I could understand how 
a prejudice might be entertained against other articles—even against 
the raw material of which the boot is made ; but it passes my ability 
to comprehend how any commonly sane Lrishman can persuade him- 
self that he cannot procure as good work in his own country, as he 
can procure out of it. The Irish employer, or master boot-maker, 
does not confine his selection of leather to his own country; wher- 
ever he can procure the best description of any particular kind, he 
does not fail to do so. If the English tanner excel in one particular 
article, he purchases that particular article from him: if the French 
tanner be able to produce such a soft and flexible upper as no other 
tanner can produce, the Irish boot-maker also purchases from him— 
which he can now do on easy terms, owing to the operation of Sir 
Robert Peel’s tariff. And, besides, he has his choice of the very best 
articles which the most celebrated of his own manufacturers turn 
out of their lofts. Here, then, is every possible variety of the ma- 
terial at his disposal: and that there is no want of skill and ingenuity 
at his command, the numerous cases in our National Exhibition afford 
the most eloquent and conclusive proof. I might appeal to the pa- 
triotic feelings of the community against the injury done to native 
industry by the importation of boots and shoes ; but I have another 
argument perhaps more forcible. The difference between the price 

maid, say in Cork and London, ought of itself, to have its influence 

in banishing the absurd prejudice to which I feel almost ashamed to 
t allude. The price which the highest class of boots brings in 
London is £2 2s. ; whereas the highest price in Cork ranges from 

£1, to £1 5s.—a difference of nearly fifty per cent. to pay for ones 























whistle. It may not be out of place to narrate two circumstances, 
in illustration of the readiness with which educated Irishmen are apt 
to run down and depreciate everything Irish, save and except them- 
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selves. The following scene took place inthe shop of one of the 
first makers in this city, not very long since :— 


[Enter Patriotic Customer.) 


Customer—I don’t know how it is, I can’t get you to make me 
the thing I want. Indeed, I believe you can’t do anything right in 
this country. 

Bootmaker (smiling rather comically)—Well, what complaint 
have you now, Sir ? 

Customer—Oh, I can never get a proper fit. Why don’t you make 
boots like they do in London ?—there they make what a man may 
call boots. 

Bootmaker—Dear me, Sir; I thought we contrived to make ex- 
cellent work here. 

Customer—Not at all—you have not the style, or indeed, the 
workmen. 

Bootmaker—Well, Sir, as you are so hard to please, I tell you 
what I will do with you; I will give you the choice of - best work 
on such a day (mentioning the day), and we must try and suit you if 
it’s possible. 

The customer retired with rather an incredulous air ; but was 
true to his appointment on the day fixed. Several pairs of boots, 
finished in the best style, all made to order for regular customers, 
are displayed, examined superciliously, and rejected disdainfully. 
The breast of the patriotic customer heaves with a melancholy sigh 
at the unhappy fate of a country that is not equal to bring forth a 
single bootmaker of towering genius. While he is thus wrapt in 
melancholy reflection, the foreman of the shop comes forward, with 
a mysterious air. 

Foreman (to the Master)—Perhaps, Sir, that pair of London 
boots would suit Mr. Blank. 

Patriotic Customer—Oh, yes, shew them. 

Boot Maker—No, no—Mr. Blank would not think of giving the 
price for them, and I can’t give them to him either. 

Patriotic Customer—Shew them, at any rate, I am sure they 
must be good. 

Bootmakher—W ell, shew them. 

Foreman goes to a dark corner of the shop, and draws forth a 
pair of boots, which he handles with apparent reverence, and brings 
them into light. They look well, but have rather a soiled appear- 
ance, as if they had been lying by for some time. At any rate they 
could not be well exhibited in the window. The Patriotic Customer 
seizes them with an air of keen relish, saying—‘ Ah, that’s something 
like!’ He tries them on, and, marvellous ! they fit him as if they had 
been made to his order. Foreman eyes him with a curious twinkle 
in his eye. Bootmaker is as grave as a boot-tree. 

Bootmaker—W ell, Sir? 

Patriotic Customer—Oh, by Jove! splendid—ah ! they 
youhollow. Why that isa fit. Oh, I'll take them. 

Bootmaker—1 don’t know that I can give them. 
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pay the price. I give you my best for £1 5s., and these were two 
guineas ; but, as they are a little soiled, the price is only £1 15s. 

Patriotic Customer—No matter, I will take them. By Jove! a 
beautiful fit. 

Bootmaker—Very well. Send them home to Mr. Blank. 

And Mr. Blank goes his we rejoicing, as being the possessor of a 
pair of boots with the name of a Bond-street maker legibly written 
on the upper lining. In the course of time, he again enters the shop, 
when the following instructive dialogue takes place— 

Patriotic Customer—I want to pay you for those boots. 

Bootmaker —I hope you liked them, Sir. 

Patriotic Customer—Oh, I never had anything like them. By 
Jove! they were a splendid pair. 

Bootmaker writes out the bill, and hands it. 

Patriotic Customer—Why there must be a mistake; you are 
wronging yourself. You only charge me £1 5s., instead of £1 15s. 

Bovtmuker—Not at all, Mr. Blank. The fact is, they were not 
London-made boots—they were Cork boots. I cut them out, and a 
Cork journeyman made them. Iam sorry to say you compelled me 
to play you a little trick. My man here soiled them purposely, and 
at my suggestion ; for you were so prejudiced, that there was nothing 
else left for it, but to let you have a lesson. Pay me £1 5s.—it is 
all I ask, and remember in future that we can make a boot in Cork. 

Patriotic Customer (considerably abashed, .and changing colour 
rapidly,—Well, I have been a deuce of a fool ; but, for God’s sake, 
don’t say a word of it to any one. 

The Patriotic Customer retired, a wiser, if not a better man. 

The other case was this:—A gentleman of this city was in the 
habit of getting all his work done by a particular maker in Bond 
Street, whose name it is unnecessary to mention. But on one oc- 
casion, and after a proportionate mental struggle, he condescended 
to have a worn pair of his boots vamped by a Cork maker. When 
the gentleman called for the boots, the bootmaker was cutting out. 
work, for which an intelligent looking tradesman was evidently wait- 
ing. The gentleman, who was in company with an English friend, 
asked for the boots with an air that plainly shewed he was prepared, 
if not for disappointment, at least to dispraise. He drew on one of 
the boots, at which, though it fitted him exactly, he glanced con. 
temptuously. 

Shopman—That’s a fit, Sir ? , 

Gentleman (reluctantly) —Well, it—it—is. But you never fit in 
the second. 

Shopman—Try it, Sir ? 

Gentleman (drawing it on with ease)—I don’t say but—— | 

Shopman (rather nettled)—Will you answer me one question, on 
your word of honour, Sir ? 

Gentleman— (rather surprised)—What do you mean—what 
question ? 

Shopman— Will you answer me, Sir ? 

Gentleman—W ell, I will. 
| ae, Sir, upon your honour, were you ever better — 
fitted ? 
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English Friend—Oh, you must answer. 

Gentleman—Well, I must confess I never was. But then vou 
have not the workmen here. ‘ 

Shopman (calling to the tradesman who was leaning against the 
counter)—Tell me, John So and So, did you ever take more pains 
with Captain Stupid’s boots, when you were with Mr. B. of Bond. 
street, than you did with these ? 

Tradesman—Mr. B. never required half the particularity from 
me that you did. 

Gentleman— What! did you make my boots in London ? 

Tradesman—I did; and what is more, by——! I never will do 
another stitch of work in this wretched country, while there are such 
rascals as you living in it. 

And true to the pledge which he made in a moment of honest in- 
dignation, the workman set sail for England, in spite of the earnest 
entreaty of his employer, who thus lost one of his best hands.” 

« A more comical attempt at self-delusion I never heard, than what 
was lately told me by one of the best-known gunmakers of this city. 
A gentleman entered his shop some few years since, and said—‘ Mr. 
So and So, I want a gun, and I know you can make a good and 
handsome one ; and if you will put a London maker's name on it, Vl 
give you the order, and your own price.’ The gunmaker, whose 
ability he praised so highly, but for whose name he entertained a 
sublime contempt, answered that he would not do so, but that the 
gentleman might get it done himself, if he chose. It was done; the 
Irish gun received an English baptism; and its patriotic owner 
could have sold it several times for nearly double the price which he 
was charged for it when new, because of its fictitious name. My in- 
formant assures me, with conscious pride, that the gun was one that 
would have done credit to him whose name it bore.” 


The reader is now enabled to judge of the peculiar merits 
of Mr. Maguire’s book. It was written, he states, with the 
intention of placing before his fellow countrymen the true 
position of Ireland in every branch of art and industry. We 
have omitted many most admirable portions of his essay ; those, 
for example, on the manufacture of Glass, and on the Whiskey 
trade, and on Workhouses and Prisons, in which he fully agrees 
with the opinions advanced by Mr. Hill in his work On Crome,* 
that the Workhouse and the Gaol should be considered as 
industrial schools for the destitute and the criminal. 

Our author has apologized for any apparent incompleteness 
or inaccuracy perceptible in his work, because it was written 
in moments snatched from his duties as Mayor of a large city, 
asa member of Parliament, and as a public journalist ; but, in 
truth, if the book contained, as it does not contain, very many 


*See Hill On Crime, p. 190. 
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faults of composition, they would be more than relieved by the 
able manner in which so vast an amount of important national 
information is written and condensed. ‘To have attempted to 
teach a people their true strength is no small cause for self- 
congratulation ; to have shown that, without aid or bounty 
from the legislature, many noble branches of manufacture have 
been successfully carried on; to have been the first to trace 
the rise and progress of various industrial movements, all re- 
sulting in the good of Ireland, entitles the man who has ac- 
complished it to the highest praise, because he has thus tried 
to achieve the first and greatest act of true patriotism—showing 
to a nation that self reliance, and honest, well directed, persever- 
ing industry, are the surest sources of success. To prove to 
the people that their soil is not less fruitful than that of any 
country under heaven, that they themselves are not less capable 
of achieving prosperity than other people in the universe, is 
the duty of every lover of this land ; it was the neutral ground 
on which all the politicians of the days since the Union were 
enabled to meet in amity, it was the teaching of O’Connell and 
Doctor Boyton, it was the constantly urged doctrine of Freder- 
ick William Conway, of Remmy Sheehan, and of Nicholas 
Murray Mansfield, who all, however widely they might differ 
on other subjects, were united in this, that their country re- 
quired but a fair measure of commercial justice to render it 
one of the most prosperous of nations. This was the opimon, 
one hundred and thirty years ago, expressed by Swift when he 
wrote, “It isa very melancholy reflection that such a country 
as ours, which is capable of producing all things necessary, and 
most things convenient for life, sufficient for the support of 
four times the number of its inhabitants, should yet lie under 
the heaviest load of misery and want ; our streets crowded with 
beggars, so many of our lower sort of tradesmen, labourers, and 
artificers, not able to find food or clothes for their families. 

[t is ever to be lamented that we lie under many disadvantages, 
not by our own faults, which are peculiar to ourselves, and of 
which no other country under heaven hath any reason to 
complain.” 

We long for the day when Ireland shall be united with 
England as closely and as identically, in interests and prosperity, 
as Yorkshire or as Cheshire ; and when the idiot fancy of inde- 
pendence, and the gorgeous day dream of Repeal shall be so 
completely dispelled, that those words, uttered by the most 
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vulgar platform orator, shall draw hisses from the most raffish 
of the most thoughtless of his mobbish auditors. We know 
that those men, who live by debauching the public mind, and 
who find that appeals to the ignorance of a people pay better, 
and moresurely, than attempts honestly made to teach the country 
its real advantages, will endeavour to prevent this much-to-be- 
desired consummation, by hinting at French assistance, and 
American aid; but men like Dargan, and books such as that 
of Mr. Maguire, crush the hope, and refute the opinions of 
those who would make Ireland “independent,” that is, a military 
station for France or America, and a battle ground for the 
great nations of the world. ‘Tue Irish Quarterty Review 
has dealt somewhat roughly with those fungus politicians, and 
has exposed itself to much abuse, but for this we were and 
are, prepared. We do not, however, “like to be despised,” 
but we forgive the anger of those who may feel their pockets 
injured by our efforts—even whilst, in the words of Sydney 
Smith, we wish them to remember, “ that it is not the practice 
with destroyers of vermin to allow the little victims a veto 
upon the weapons used against them. If this were otherwise, 
we should have one set of vermin banishing small-tooth combs ; 
another protesting against mouse-traps ; a third prohibiting 
the finger and thumb ; a fourth exclaiming against the intolera- 
ble infamy of using soap and water. It isimpossible, however, 
to listen to such pleas. They must be all caught, killed, and 
crushed, in the manner, and by the instruments which are 
found most efficacious to their destruction ; and the more they 
cry out, the greater, plainly, is the skill used against them.” 
The Times newspaper has been accused of slandering this 
country with an unmitigated, unchanging virulence, but certain 
papers of our own, so called, popular press, are the foulest 
libellers of the island. ‘Faction, both here and in England, 
has misrepresented the Irish nation, therefore it is that such 
books as this now before us are the best advocates of our in- 
terests, and such essayists as Mr. Maguire and Sir Robert 
Kane the truest friends of Ireland. 

And there is great hope for the old island; a glorious hare 
vest is smiling on her, the potato once more flourishing, whilst 
some evil habits engendered by its former plentifulness are 
obliterated : with manufactures again beginning to revive, we 
may reasonably hope, as we have witnessed a revolution formed 
hy the act of the Almighty, more awful than the bloodiest ever 
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perpetrated by man, that the first faint rosy light of dawning 
prosperity is about to smile upon the land, and that we may 
soon, looking throngh the sad vista of the past, know the truth 
of that genial, hopeful, Irish, thought— 


“?Tis always the darkest the hour before day.” 


Noble- minded Lrishmen were never wanting in duty to their 
country. Patriotism was in the heart of the Nation, but, alas ! 
the spirit and soul of slavery pervaded and guided the Legis- 
lature. All advice was vain.—More than one hundred years 
ago Molyneux and Madden directed the attention of the Par- 
liament to the trade of Ireland; and, as Dargan endeavours 
now, so Madden attempted then, to advance the interests of 
the nation from his own private fortune.* These appeals were 
all vain. The Draco spirit of the revenue laws became more 
severe and unrelenting, and from the year 1740, to the year 
1759, twenty-four swamping restrictions were imposed on Irish 
trade—our manufacturers were treated as enemies, and an em- 
bargo was laid upon Irish exports. 

The government support of the linen trade was as nothing, 
when contrasted in effects with the oppressions exercised against 
all other important branches of Imsh commerce. ‘The true 
cause for wonder is, not that our manufactures are so few, but 
rather that Ireland possesses manufactures of any description 
whatever. Misruled, as she confessedly was, her people were 
turbulent and dissatisfied, and during the twenty-seven years 
extending from 1796, to 1823, Zhe Insurrection Act was se- 
venteen years in force, whilst Zhe Habeas Corpus Act was three 
times suspended—the periods of its suspension extending over 
ten years—this was not a state of society calculated to encou- 
age trade or manufactures, but it owed its origin to the des- 
struction of both. We freely admit that England performed 
some portion of her part in that infamous contract, by which 
the old woollen manufacture was bartered for the promised 
government support, of the falsely called, recent, linen trade. 
But those who now carry on the linen manufacture must do so 
at their own risk, the annual Parliamentary grant of £21,000 
having been withdrawn for a period of twenty-three years. 





* For a detailed account of the great efforts made by the Rev. Samuel 
Madden to develope the resources and industry of Ireland, see ante, 
Art. IV., pp. 721 to 724. Ep. 
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The history of this withdrawal of the grant is as remarkable, 
and as worthy of record, as its origin. 

The last Committee upon the linen manufacture sat in the 
year 1825. They had before them Foster’s, Lord Oriel, paper on 
the linen trade, which appeared in the year 1815, and they 
did all that an honest Committee could attempt, in impressing 
upon Parliament the necessity of continuing the grant. They 
were of opinion that Parliament was bound, by the pledged 
promise of Wilham III., to support the trade ; and they stated 
that Ireland had, ‘* undoubtedly, strong claims at least to the 
extent of the annual Parliamentary grant,” and that, “ the 
trade having acquired a degree of advancement in the North, 
a most zealous attention oughtto be exerted for the purpose of 
extending it to the other parts of Ireland.” This Committee 
further resolved, that, “a fund being provided for the encour- 
agement and advancement of the linen manufacture of Ireland, 
and legislative enactments for the regulation of that manufac- 
ture being necessary, together with officers appointed respon- 
sible for the execution thereof; some superintending authority 
is required to make due application of such fund, to controul the 
conduct of such officers, to receive and decide upon the claims 
of those taking interest in promoting the manufacture, and in 
hearing and redressing the complaints of parties concerned or 
connected with the trade.” These recommendations and re- 
solutions of the Committee were unavailing. ‘The Linen Board 
was doomed to destruction at the first favorable moment. The 
grant of £21,000 was voted for the last time in 1827 ; in 1828, 
it was reduced to 10,000, and in the succeeding year was en- 
tirely withdrawn, and the Linen and Yarn Halls are now trans- 
formed into barracks—thus has the compact of 1698 been 
observed, and that promise of William III. to the English 
Parliament—*“ I shall do all that in me lies to discourage the 
woollen mannfacture in [reland, and to promote and encourage 
the linen manufacture there, and to promote the trade of 
England,” must now be read with the omission of that por- 
tion which we have placed in italics.* But knowing this, and 


*In the month of July just past, the Reports of the Linen Board, the 
copy belonging to the Commissioners, beautifully bound, was offered for 
sale by a respectable bookseller: the price asked for the set, wanting 
two volumes, was £5; the highest sum offered by any public in- 
stitution, was £3—and the books are now in Russia, having been pur- 
chased at £5 by the Minister of Public Instruction. It will be almost tm. 
possible to collect again so complete a set of these Reports. 
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remembering the history we have given of our trade, and learn- 
ing from Mr. Maguire’s book, and seeing in the Dargan Exhi- 
bition the real position of our country, who can doubt that our 
people are, at length, self reliant, and that, from what we 
believed to be our misery, has sprung the first sure evidence 
of our future prosperity. We have not tried, we repeat, to 
rouse angry feelings: not a page of Tun Irish Quarter.y 
Review has ever been, nor shall it be, prostituted to serve a 
factious purpose ; but we never have forgotten, we never can 
cease to remember, that it bears Irisn in its title, and that the 
truest friend of England is he who states facts, plainly, honestly, 
and openly, upon all subjects connected with that country and 
with Ireland. There is an [rish scoundrelism which mis-states 
facts to serve a party, but there is an Irish scoundrelism and 
flunkeyism commingled which fears to state facts honestly—Sir 
Robert Kane and Mr. Maguire have, each in his sphere, dared 
to tell the truth, and shewn that England has all to gain by 
incorporation with us, and thus the follies and crimes of Inglish 
Parliaments may be atoned—those Parliaments of which Jeffrey 
wrote,—“ Without pretending to enumerate, or even class, 
the several charges which might be brought against them, or 
to determine what weight should be allowed to the temptations 
or provocations by which they might be palliated, we thing it 
easier and far more important to remark, that the only secure 
preventive would have been an early, an equal, and complete 
meorporating union of the two countries:—and that the 
only effectual cure for the misery occasioned by its having been 
so long delayed, is to labour, heartily and in earnest, still to 
render it equal and complete. ‘The only remedy is to identify 
and amalgamate them throughout—to mix up the oppressors 
and the oppressed—to take away all privileges and distinctions, 
by fully communicating them,—and render abuses impossible, 
by confounding their victims with their authors.’ Thus the 
“ Bedouin Arabs and the degraded Chinese,” as Sir Archibald 
Alison considers the Celt, will become one with the 
‘English yeoman.” 

We have quoted the opinions of English authors in — 
of our views, aud we have done so, because we are unwilling 


that any reader should suppose that we write as partizans, 
whilst fairly reviewing an honest book, which we recommend 
fo all who.love the advancement of Ireland, and the advantage 
of tli United Kingdom 
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|._—Official Catalogue of the Great Industrial Exhibition. 
Dublin: John Falconer. 1853. 

2,—Supplement to the Official Catalogue of the Great Industrial 
Exhilition. The Gallery of Old Masters. Wublin: 
J. M. O'Toole. 18538. 

3.—The Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy. The 
Twenty-Seventh, Dublin: Clarke and Son, 1853, 


Tut most perfect collection of pictures that has ever been dis- 
played in this country, isnow in the Fine Arts Court of the Exhi- 
bition Building, in Merrion Square. Ancient and modern Art, in 
its various schools, is there represented, forming a gallery per- 
haps unexampled, One cannot butregret that, in a few months, 
these will all be dispersed. Whata splendid National Gallery, 
those purchasable, would form in our city, where the want of 
such an institution has been long felt. A National Gallery 
for Lreland was one of the pet projects. of the Royal Irish Art 
Union ; but, like many other magnificent resolves, it came to 
nothing—for our ideas are generally much in advance of the 
ability to execute. 

We ought to have a National Gallery in Dublin. Scotland 
has lately received a grant from Parliament for the formation 
of one—and why not Lreland? In the Report from the Select 
Committee on Arts, and Their Connection with Manufactures, 
presented to Parliament in the year 1886, it is stated by 
the Committee, “that from the higher branches of poetical 
design, down to the very lowest connexion between design and 
-manufactures, the Arts have received little encouragement i 
this country ; attributable, mainly, to the want of public in- 
struction, and the absence of Galleries and Museums freely 
open. ‘They would, therefore, recommend the establishment 
of Institutions throughout the Kingdom for the double purpose 
of Museums or Galleries, and for instruction practically as 
well as theoretically.” The Report further suggested, that 
“the principles of Design should form a portion of any per~ 
manent system of National Education.” Schools of Design 
have of late been established in various parts of the country, 
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and there is one now in Dublin, to which a public gallery would 
be a most useful and necessary adjunct. Care, however, must be 
taken that the course of instruction is not of that kind more 
likely to form artists, than designers for manufacture—and that 
there is a tendency to this abuse of the intention of Schools of 
Design is apparent. It is a very mistaken idea to suppose 
that an artist must, of necessity, be a good designer for manu- 
factures, or that the same course of instruction will form the 
one and the other. A power of drawing is essential to both, 
but they have little else in common. Ornamentation is the 
very essence and spirit of design as applied to manufacture, 
but is a thing of no great moment to the artist, whose province 
is to instruct by representing to the eye what is beautiful in 
nature ; therefure, except to give accurate notions of form, the 
study of the antique ought not to be much insisted on in these 
schools, for it may produce what is quite opposite to that 
which is intended, forming a multitude of bad artists. 

It strikes us forcibly, however, that, in thus commencing 
with National Galleries, Academies of Art, and Schools of 
Design, the beginning has been made at the wrong end: it is 
like creating a supply before the demand has arisen. That 
the great mass of our population should be brought to admire 
what is beautiful and refined, in preference to that which is 
vulgar and debased, is universally admitted; as also that, in 
those respects, they are wofully deficient. A tendency to de- 
face and injure whatever the more refined portion of the com- 
munity take pleasure in, is, unquestionably, but too often 
manifested when it can be done with impunity. This is excel- 
lently pointed out in the following extract from Wyse’s work 
oun Education Reform :— 

“ We constantly complain of the indifference of our people, 
not merely to the cultivation of the fine arts, but even to their 
preservation. In our towns, statues are maimed, if not pro- 
tected by iron bars and an ever-vigilant police ; in our churches, 
fees are exacted as barriers against the indiscriminate vulgar ; 
in our palaces, tickets and permissions are necessary, in order 
to secure the proprietor against all chance of injury to his pro- 
perty : we have no nice instincts among our people—no na- 
tional love of the fine arts to rely on—to appeal to. In Italy, 
every man is a protector of these productions, for every man 
isanadmirer. The Vatican on Sundays is crowded with Sabine 
mountaineers, quietly enjoying their walk through the noble 











works of sculpture and painting with which its galleries are so 
profusely adorned. ‘The festival of the Adobbo of Bologna 
has year after year taken place, without a scratch occurring to 
a single picture. During its continuance, the most precious 
paintings and tapestry are hung up in the public streets. Yet 
our shops are open, and our parks uninjured. The reason of 
the difference is simple : our education is commercial, but not 
aesthetic. ‘To complain of the effect is puerile: it is to 
complain that we reap what we have sown. A habit of 
seeing and understanding—but above all, of feeding these 
pleasures at an early period, would make them pleasures during 
the remainder of life. Bull baits, and boxing matches, and 
cock fights, might perhaps still continue ; but this would be 
one more means of weaning the people from those gladiatorial 
amusements natural only to an uncivilised or degenerate popu- 
lace.”* 

Nothing will counteract this tendency but making drawing 
an essential and invariable portion of education—as much a 
matter of course as reading and writing—than which latter it 
isnot more difficult. Drawing is but a combination of straight 
and curved lines, and this practice is exactly what writing con- 
sists of—especially in the early lessons. It is a mistake to 
assume that the power of drawing is a gift conferred only on a 
few. Such it is, undoubtedly, in its highest manifestations—as 
likewise the poetic spirit—but any man who can speak and 
write can put his ideas on paper, although far, indeed, from 
being a poet. A common peasant will often have occasion 
to recollect a peculiar construction, either of house, instrument, 
or the appearance of a plant. The artisan, the mechanic, abso- 
lutely require it—a stroke of a pencil is often worth in accu. 
racy, to say nothing of the economy in time and labor, a thou- 
sand written words. From whom do most of our mechanical 
improvements originate ? Naturally, from men most acquainted 
with practice—from workmen—not from scientific men, theo- 
rists, &e. How many more might originate if they had better 
instruments to work with—if they possessed an adequate 
knowledge of drawing. 

If there should be established in our city a National Gallery, 
it may be worth considering what ought to be the nature of 


me — 


* Education Reform, by Thomas Wyse, Esq., p- 197. London : 
Longman. 1836, 
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its contents. Such an Institutution means the collection of 
the choicest works of art that the nation contains or can pro- 
cure; it is also meant to exemplify the past and present state 
of the arts in the country. The latter is perhaps the most 
legitimate and true object of a National Gallery, it is at 
least the one which the circumstances of Lreland would more 
readily admit, as the expense of forming a gallery of the works 
of the Old Masters would be enormous —that is, supposing 
really good and genuine specimens were obtained—and if they 
were not of this character, it would be far better to have 
none, ‘The genuine productions by the celebrated of the Old 
Masters are scarcer than is imagined; and from the great 
demand to fill the various galleries now formed, or being 
formed, throughout Murope, they will inevitably become more 
scarce, and still higher priced. ‘The immense sum recently 
paid by the French government for a Murillo is in every 
body’s recollection—a price utterly beyond what any painting, 
however excellent, ought to be worth, and sufficient to purchase 
a very excellent, and tolerably numerous, gallery of more modern 
art. ‘Therefore a National Gallery in Dublin exemplifying art 
as it was, and is, in treland, would for many reasons be the 
most desirable. English art should also form a portion of its 
contents, as it is in point of fact ow art. Lrishmen have con- 
tributed to form the excellence of the British School ; and 
we have Seotch and Mnglish artists localised in- Ireland. 
‘The time has gone by for nationality being converted mto an- 
tagonism: Knglish, Lrish, and Scotch, are one people. 

The Vernon Gallery, if joined with the works of the earlier 
Knglish artists will give a fair idea of the sort of collection that 
should, in our opinion, be formed. ‘Chose who think all excel- 
lenceisin the works of the Old Masters will, of course, cavil most 
loudly at our proposal ; especially when they happen also to be 
collectors, willing to gratify the nation by disposing of, fora due 
equivalent, some of their gems; but we are of these who think 
that the present race of men are just as capable of excellence 
as those who lived two or three centuries ago ; and thata 
gallery of comparatively modern works, judiciously selected 
and arranged, will answer every purpose of a more ancient 
collection, and at a tithe of the cost. ‘l'o the student of art, 
ambitious of becoming an artist, it is perhaps useful to enjoy 
opportunities of studying the celebrated works of the Md 
Masters; and a little travel, with a trifling expenditure, 1 
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those days of rapid communication, will place him in the 
Louvre—in Belgium—in the Gallery of Munich—or even in 
Italy: but let it be borne in mind, that the utility of much 
studying, or copying, of the Old Masters, is greatly over- 
rated—many of our best artists only saw the chefs d’auvre 
of antiquity when they had themselves reached the height of 
their fame ; and very many others, after years of study from 
the same works, came home, and never achieved any repu- 
tation whatever.* 

With regard to the architectural features of a National 
Gallery in Dublin, we have no doubt that in externals it will 
not be inferior to the various public edifices which already adorn 
the city, and of which we have really some just reason to be 
proud, without falling into the too prevalent fault of glorifying 
everything Lrish—but as to the internal arrangement, we are 
by no means assured of propriety of adaptation ; for nearly 
all the galleries, specially designed for the display of art, 
by architects, are unfitted for that end. Architects seem to 
think a lofty room the grand desideratum, utterly forgetful of 
the works which must, in such circumstances, be placed high. 
Loftiness of proportion in a building, without special fitness 
lor the intended purpose, cannot be held as architectural art, 
it is then merely ornamental ; but there is no reason why lofty 
proportions should not be conjoined with utility. A room 
eaculated for the proper exhibition of paintings, should allow of 
nearly all being looked at from a point not much above the level 
of the eye ; itis the position in which a work has been painted— 
and therefore only in a similar one can the picture have its 
due eflect-—for an artist insensibly, almost inevitably, makes 
lis composition and arrangement of light and shadow, to suit 
the point of view from which habitually he sees it—and most 
difficult it would be so to arrange his effect as only to look well 
from a different one. Exhibition rooms should, therefore, be 
sixty feet in width, at the least, lofty in proportion, and of 
any length, ‘This will surely afford suflicient scope for archi- 
tectural beauty—which a building for such a purpose should 
pre-eminently possess. Irom each wall should project a gallery, 
supported upon piers, in height from twelve to fourteen feet ; 
the space between the piers walled up, and on that wall should 
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* To learn its effect on Barry, see Intsw QuarTeRLy Review, No. X., 


Art. Jarry, The Historical Painter. 
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hang the pictures, the tops of which would not, of course, be 
higher from the ground than about twelve feet ; the space under- 
neath the galleries could be made available for the various 
rooms and offices that might be required ; and on the main 
wall in the galleries, pictures could also be hung to the same 
height as in the lower compartment. The breadth of the 
galleries would be about fifteen feet, and upon the balusters, 
at intervals, busts and small pieces of sculpture might be 
appropriately placed. It would also be requisite that the en- 
trance to such a room should be at one end, upon a half-pace ; 
so that from it an equal number of steps would lead down to 
the central hall, and up to the galleries. ‘The large sculpture 
would occupy the vestibule. ‘The present disposition of the 
octagon Gallery of the Antique, in the Royal Hibernian Aca- 
dem, will, on a small scale, give an example of the arrange- 
ment we have endeavoured to describe. We have not referred 
to the matter of light, because the arrangement in that essen- 
tial has hitherto been very good; the desideratum is to have 
the lantern windows at a great height. 

The Fine Arts Hall, in the Great Industrial Exhibition, is no 
exception to the usual faulty arrangement of Galleries of art, 
and it must be regretted, that in designing this structure, Sir 
John Benson did not, by the exercise of a little thought and 
research, make it more adapted for its peculiar purpose; a 
lengthy room is the only thing produced or intended—not 
even appropriately painted, as the spotty and varied effect of 
the pictures is most harshly and disagreeably contrasted with 
the monotonous drab color of the walls and ceiling. A de- 
viation was made from the general plan in the Machinery 
court, in order to render it more adapted for its special use, 
and a similar procedure ought to have been followed in that of 
the Fine Arts—much more room would have been gained, and 
no necessity would have existed for placing the works of the 
Old Masters apart in their present ill chosen position. Appro- 
priateness of arrangement did not, however, appear to have 
given much concern to those who hung the pictures : they 
seem to have been most hurriedly and indiscriminately placed, 
like disagreeable work to be got through, no matter how. 
In some instances, it is true, that pictures of a class and school, 
are hung in proximity—but a great deal of this improvement 
is of latter origin, under the superintendence of Mr. John 
Gernon—whose arrangements are most excellent ; but, unfor- 
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tunately, that gentleman’s efforts have been principally confined 
to remedying former mistakes, and making the best of a bad 
bungle. A great portion of the real utility of an exhibition, 
containing such excellent material, is educational; to spread 
a popular knowledge of the history of arts, and to develope a 
sense of the beautiful. Such is the paramount object, we 
conceive, of displays like the present, and not mere raree shows. 
The arranging, therefore, into well marked and defined 
schools, so that he who runs may read, would have been a 
primary essential: at present, even with the aid of a cata- 
logue, and some knowledge of art likewise, it is difficult to 
distinguish the different schools, so closely are the pictures 
placed and intermingled ; and how few, comparatively, possess 
acatalogue. It is too much a practice in all Exhibitions, for 
the managers to attach great importance to a catalogue— 
and it seems as if it were looked to as a means of revenue. 
Every exertion is used to make it necessary, as, in multi- 
tudes of instances, where information by means of labels 
could easily be afforded, none is given. Generally speak- 
ing, people think the price paid for admission a sufficient 
expenditure, and resist the additional demand for a catalogue 
as an imposition, apart from which, appealing incessantly 
to it for an explanation, and searching for numbers, is a most 
intolerable nuisance. Not one in twenty of the visitors to any 
exhibition have catalogues, and, therefore, a great deal of the 
interest, and much of the utility, is lost to those so situated. 
The study of all managers of exhibitions ought to be to render 
a catalogue as much as possible unnecessary, especially in art 
displays, where money getting is not supposed to be the pri- 
mary object. We write thus of a National Gallery, and of the 
Exhibition Fine Art display, as we consider the former must 
spring from the interest excited by the latter, and we are anxious 
that the errors of the one should not be repeated inthe other. 
In the Dargan Exhibition there is almost a total ab- 
sence of works illustrative of the British Water Color 
School—a want the more to be regretted as it is peculiarly 
a British Art—and has reached a degree of excellence 
quite unexampled. The British school, generally, is not so 
well, nor so fully represented as might be expected ; how- 
ever, we are inehodd to think the committee can scarcely 
be held responsible for this, as only a very small portion of the 
works contributed have been forwarded by artists; for the 
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most part, private collections have been the source from which 
the committee derived most assistance ; although now, when 
an exposition has been formed, far beyond what could have 
been anticipated, numbers are willing to co-operate who then 
held back. ‘The committee are blameable in this wise—that 
they were so ill advised as to prohibit the admission of por- 
traits—thereby giving a most uncalled for, and gratuitous in- 
sult to a large class of the artists—the rule appears to have 
been relaxed in various instances, which is unfair, but the 
committee were plainly placed in a dilemma by their hasty 
resolve—as by observing the rule they would be obliged to 
exclude numbers of most desirable contributions—for instance, 
the Portrait of a Friar (330), by Titian, and Portrait of a 
Burgomaster (553) by Rembrandt, both master-pieces of art ; 
and, beyond all doubt, the committee should have formed a 
gallery of portraits of eminent Irishmen. ‘This resolution of 
excluding portraits is much to be deplored. Lowever, the 
specimens of British art show that we can bear comparison 
with any foreign school; but were other works added, which we 
could name, our pre-eminence would have been most apparent. 

Those who compare the ancient with the modern schools of 
painting will, most probably, give the palm to the moderns, 
unless in those instances where a peculiar bias of mind has 
created a taste in art that only the old paintings can gratify. 
The antiquarian will, for a similar reason, be always a great 
admirer of the more ancient productions. Schlegel says that 
all the arts and sciences have improved except Sculpture— 
meaning, probably, that as the Greeks attained to perfection 
in this art, moderns can dono more. But Painting has un- 
questionably improved, and in nothing is this so evident as in 
the greater knowledge and education of the modern artist :— 
anachronisms, mistakes of costume, of national customs, and of 
peculiarities of race, abound in even the finest works of the Old 
Masters, which would not be tolerated in modern works. An 
artist now a days requires to be almost a universally informed 
man. A much greater attention to naturalness, and truth of 
expression in all objects, is apparent in modern paintings—es- 
pecially evident in the landscapes—which are immensely beyond 
any similar productions of the old masters. When the lower 
animals are introduced with human figures, they are most ac- 
curately rendered by the modern schools. In the olden works 
any ammals that happento be represented are most inferior and 
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incorrect—in remarkable contrast to the excellent portraying 
of the human figure—and there are numerous paintings of 
various modern schools in the Exhibition, wherein the human 
figure and expression are as finely treated as in any works of 
any period. 

Few visitors possess sufficient knowledge of art-history to 
duly appreciate some of the older specimens amongst the works 
of the ancient masters. Numbers who now regard the altar- 
piece by Cimabue (No. 719) with feelings of contempt and 
ridicule, because of its juxtaposition with productions of a 
later date, infinitely superior, would, by a different arrangement, 
and some appended information, have been brought to view it 
as the early manifestation of genius, breaking through the 
darkness in which art was enveloped in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries—they would look upon Cimabue as one of 
those gifted men who live, if we may write it, before their 
time, and who are the originators of the excellence which suc- 
ceeding races of men achieve. Such works require to be viewed 
with reference to the age in which they were painted, and to 
the effect which they produced upon the people of that period. 
So, likewise, of Van Hyck’s Adoration of the Kings, (625) the 
works of Albert Durer, and Holbein’s Portrait of Henry VII. 
These all lose their true value, from its not being made appa- 
rent. The different schools, both of the ancients and moderns, 
should have been arranged separately, with some defined and 
evident interval, so that comparisons might be made, and an 
incentive given to thought. At present the collection is like 
a mass of information so ill arranged, as to be nearly useless 
for reference or instruction ; and what renders this the more to 
be regretted is, that the same trouble, pains, and expense, ju- 
diciously expended, would have accomplished all that can be 
desired. There is a deplorable want of classification, not but 
that an attempt has been made, for amongst the modern schools, 
to some extent, classification has been carried out ; but for 
want of any defined interval to the eye, between the different 
schools, they are not recognized sufficiently. In fact, without 
the catalogue, there is almost no classification. It is plain that 
the committee became aware of this want when too late, en- 
tirely, to remedy it, as is evidenced by the subsequent arrange- 
ment of the Old Masters ina separate room, and the supplemen- 
tal catalogue which they have lately issued, and which contains 
much popular and useful information. We have alluded to 
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these matters solely in a regretful spirit, because we know the 
committee to be a high-minded body of gentlemen, who have 
used their greatest energies, and brought the best intentions 
to the work ; and when such a multitude of matters had to be 
met, and contingencies to be provided for, it is only human 
that there should be some little shortcomings. We can but 
account for this ona principle of Christopher North’s, who 
dolefully laments that gentlemen, in all they undertake, 
whether in painting, music, literature, building, farming, or 
hunting, are certain to be excelled by professionals. Looking, 
however, at their labors, in a general point of view, they have 
reason to be very self-gratulant, and the country has reason to 
pride itself upon the successful result of their efforts. 

We have hitherto avoided anything hke criticism upon the 
works of art, chiefly because we think the public has had 
enough, and to spare, of it by this time. Not but that some 
very good critiques have been written upon the Exhibition pic- 
tures. In most, however, a particular tone of thought gives 
a partiality for some walk of art, and suffers no excellence to 
be recognised save what is in accord with it. This is most 
evident in the otherwise clever remarks upon Painting and 
Sculpture, which have appeared in a periodical denominated Zhe 
Expositor, specially devoted of the contents of the Great 
Exhibition. The writer appears to have a most profound ad- 
miration for paintings illustrative of religious subjects—only 
exceeded by his (or her) love for saints. The works of the 
old masters which, for the most part, were of this character, 
are more especially the object of the writer’s laudation, and it 1s 
difficult for those not possessed of a similar turn of mind 
to agree with his deductions. When those works were painted, 
churches were the only galleries, and, with few exceptions, 
churchmen the only patrons. It followed, that Religion, and 
the lives of holy men, would naturally form the subjects ; 1 
those times, also, mankind were more credulous, and easier 
pleased. The various legends of the early fathers of the church 
were implicitly believed, and a literal representation of them 
in painting was looked upon with awe and veneration. It was, 
doubtless, a feeling of this kind, more than a love for art, 
which made the inhabitants of Florence carry Cimabue’s pic- 
ture of the Virgin in procession through their streets, to the 
church of St. Maria Novella.* This feeling regarding those 


—— 





* See Wisemau's Essays, and Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna. 
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paintings is altogether wanting amongst the moderns, who do not 
permit the subject, if bad, to save the picture from the most 
unequivocal condemnation. It is, therefore, a useless endea- 
vour to try, by praising only this department of art, to create 
a similar taste now. Shakspeare’s tragedy of Macbeth is ad- 
mired, but the terror once attachable to witches is now impos- 
sible to be understood by a modern audience ; yet, in his time, 
the weird sisters must have been thought horrible, and doubt- 
less were intended by him to excite fear and dread. No 
powers of acting are capable of exciting this in a modern 
audience—no power of art can kindle the feeling which ex- 
isted in the simple minds of the people of the middle ages, in 
the bosoms of the present race. 

The same turn of mind is evident in the critical remarks 
upon the seulpture—which is praised inordinately for the posses- 
sion of some supposed quality that is impossible to be realized 
or understood—and works very similar are dispraised, because 
of not having this most incomprehensible _ perfection. 
Mac Dowell, for instance, is peculiarly the object of extrava- 
gant laudation because of this quality—witness the following 
from the third number of the Expositor :— 


“In the Eve of MacDowell both the reasons above alluded to for 
the choice of the naked figure unite. Historically necessary, the 
m0 form of a woman is also chosen as the highest expression of her 

ighest quality, and in this lovely figure we have, indeed, the 
very personified Purity of her whole race. The lovely Eve rests 
against the shoot of the fatal tree, round which the serpent insinu- 
ates himself near her, with his suggestions to her curivsity and am- 
bition. She pauses yet a while in doubt, she is hesitating towards 
guilt already, she is still but on its threshold, and we behold her in 
the last moment of her innocence indeed, but still innocent. An 
instant later, and her beauteous form could no longer truly express 
what God had created it for. A day before, and we should have had, 
indeed, the loveliness of Paradise; but we should have missed the 
suggestion of our race’s history. The attitude is charmingly sugges- 
tive of childlike innocence, and the expression of the little graceful 
features shows all that fawn-like girlishness which one cannot help 
attributing to the maiden Eve, sporting in the primeval garden. Her 
intellect is just asserted by her doubting, yet the form of her head 
does not express much of it ;—that, perhaps, would be inconsistent 
with the very history itself. The curling, flowing hair and rounded 
face tell you those tresses are of gold, and those eyes of gentle blue, 
more completely than a very painting ; and while the admirer 1s full 
of gladness at the soft and graceful form (and especially the exqui- 
sitely modelled arms) he recognizes in the attitude of the right hand 
and arm flung over the head, taken together with the — eye 
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and the smile already sinking into solemn stillness, an unconsciousness 
of any presence but God’s——an unconsciousness of self which amounts 
to a sense of the entire propriety and naturalness of her costume ;— 
all which conveys to the mind in its best and most unobtrusive form 
the full instinet of perfect Purity.” 

In the above description of purity we fear the writer resem- 
bles Mr. Ruskin in incomprehensibility—we are likewise 
utterly unable to understand how he discovered that the 
“tresses are of gold,” and the eyes “gentle blue,” of 
MacDowell’s statue, and what physical alteration of form he 
supposed could have taken place after the fall— an instant 
later.” If the highest quality of woman is to be well formed— 
verily we are struck with wonder.—Shakspeare has it that 
nature’s gifts to women are mightily misplaced— 


“ For those that she makes fair, she scarce makes honest : and those 
that she makes honest, she makes very ill favouredly.” 


The writer is of opinion that, “considered strictly in the 
essence of its design, the most perfect of all God’s works is 
the yet undegraded form of man.” Now what form is that? 
Not the form of man as he is, for this he supposes is degraded. 
Then what model for form is an artist to take? Further, he 
writes, that this excellence of form consists, “ not in the mere 
expression of countenance,” but “in the perfect and appro- 
priate form and color of every part of his frame.” How 1s 
the sculptor—for whose use and benefit this has been specially 
written—to give color ? then follows :— 

« And in woman, the Complement of this self-sufficing intellectual 
character and protecting physical power—in woman the finer senst- 
tiveness of a purer moral nature, the softer and more delicate in- 
stincts of a tenderer and more devotional spirit, gain expression in 
that wonderful series of soft and richly-flowing lines which make her 


rae figure the very embodiment of the highest grace which the 
Jivine Creator formed into life.” 


If this is anything it is nonsense, forming moreover, an admir- 
able specimen of a style that appears to be growing in this 
eity—and which many people take for fine writing—poetry— 
save the mark! ‘The use of the word “ technical,” as applied 
to manipulation, is also very frequent in these papers, and 1s 
altogether a misapplication; it is, so used, a twin brother of 
the term “ word painting,” which the fine-writing school have 
lately introduced, to designate an author’s description. The 
writer thinks that—“ a perfect statue even where it consists of 
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only a single figure, ought to be equally complete in its out- 
lines from whatever point, around, in front, behind, or at any 
side,” and, growing enthusiastic, he tells us that, looking at 
it,— 

“From all these positions you cannot contemplate this delicious 
work, without being charmed with the vigorous grace, the harmo- 
nious attitude, and correct and sweetly moderated proportions of 
the figure, but its effect is better than merely to charm the eye, 
for the longer you ag it the more you will become filled with its 
expression,—which is Purity. Here, at last, there is a work of art 
which fulfils the higher requirements of art, for it improves, ele- 
vates, ennobles the student of it. The only blemish in the Eve 
consists, perhaps, in the position of the lower limbs, It has been 
remarked, too, that the lower part of the body appears too large or 
too prominent, and this will probably be found to arise from the 
comparative slenderness of the limbs from the hip to the knee.” 


It is amusing to see how tenderly this suppositious blemish 
is alluded to; but there are differences of opinion, on this 
“lower part of the body being too large or too prominent.” 
Leigh Hunt, writing of the ‘far famed Venus de Medici,” 
observes that—* ‘The timid praises which cold northern criti- 
cism ventures to bestow upon naked beauty, are not calculated to 
doit justice. We first vulgarize our terms with a coarse ima- 
gination, and then are afraid to do justice to what they express. 
[t would be difficult nowadays to convey, in English, the 
impression of the Italian word fianchi (flanks) with the re- 
quisite delicacy, in speaking of the naked human figure. We 
use it to mean only the sides of an army, of a fortified place, or 
ofa beast. Yet the words ri/evati fianchi (flanks in relief) are 
used by the greatest Italian poets to express a beauty, eminent 
among all beautiful females who are not gray and spoilt by 
modern fashions; and this is particularly the case with the 
figure which the sculptor presented to his mind in forming 
the Venus de Medici. But to those who have seen the Venus 
of Canova, it is sufficient to say, that in all which constitutes 
the loveliness of the female figure, the Venus de Medici is the 
reverse of that lank and insipid personage.” 

MacDowell’s statue of Eve is a very truthful and a most 
perfect representation of the nude figure of a woman, and that 
is as much as a sculptor can achieve, or that the art will admit 
of. It might be called Indecision, or a Bather Fearful of 
the Water, or Innocence, according to the ideas suggested 
by the statue to the mind of the beholder—the ovly thing 
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that makes it Eve is the conventional serpent coiled round the 
‘* fatal tree,” and the word EVE would have answered just 
as well—put a rock instead of the tree, and some sea shells jy 
lieu of the serpent, and then it will serve for a Bather, or for 
Calypso thinking of Ulysses after his departure. We have 
made the above extracts because they afford a fair sample of a 
great deal of very prevalent bathos, about this, and similar works, 
which it is not desirable should gain currency—such hyperbole 
and extravagance of language is likely to do great mischief, 
besides there is so much absurdity in praising Irish artists’ 
contributions, as the “ loveliest and noblest works, graceful in 
form as they are faultless in expression,” and decrying others, 
that are in all essentials just as clever. Bailey’s “ Eve at the 
Fountain” is a work perfectly upon a par with Mac Dowell’s 
“Eve ”’—yet it is thus spoken of in No. 13 of the “Expo- 
sitor ”’— 

“In Mr. Battey’s figure the only end sought is mere technical 
correctness of detail, and he seems to have lost sight of the — 
for something more than that correctness. Accordingly, thoug 
the attitude be simple and effective, though the model from which he 
moulded his figure be accurately copied on the whole, and though 
the composition be so careful that the outlines are in every part soft, 
smooth, flowing, and agreeable, still it is impossible not to feel that 
the work which ought to be idealized is after all no more than a por- 
trait of that which exists in the ordinary life around us, and means 
nothing more than the development of ordinary human health, It is 
in his thus exhibiting but the merest actuality in style that the 
English follower chiefly fails in comparison with his Italian masters : 
for Canova always ardently sought those proportions by which the 
highest ideal beauty was attained by the Greeks, and, as he imagined, 
might be attained by a modern ; and he only failed by trusting too 
much to imitation, to the eclectic principle upon which the disciples of 
the correctness of the Carracci School wrecked their genius and 
what creative power they possessed. Such beauty as the present 
statue possesses is altogether passive, and were there no Catalogue 
entry or inscription to tell its name, it might be taken for some tired 


nymph of Diana, insted of the pure and noble creature intended to 
be represented.” 


Bailey has deservedly reached to eminence in his profession, 
and is a Royal Academician of several years standing—his 
works in the Exhibition, or elsewhere, are not deficient 1n 
any qualities which they ought to possess—therefore, when 
MacDowell is in comparison so much bepraised, we fear it 
may be ascribed to his being an Irishman. We hope THE 
Irish Quarterty Revrew is free from such patriotism. 
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Bailey exhibits “ The Three Graces,” a very beautiful group, 
which the writer in the ‘‘ Expositor” also thus depreciates :— 


“Fearful perhaps of too close an imitation of what had been well 
done before (inthe celebrated painting of Raffaelle, and the equally well 
known marble of Canova, not to speak of other examples), Mr. Bailey 
avoided the usual arrangement of placing the Three on their feet 
and grouping them on terms of equality. He has accordingly adopted 
the sitting and reclining attitudes, and in doing so he has thought it 
essential strictly to follow the academic rule of the pyramid, and one 
of the sisters is elevated upon a high seat while the others are dis- 
posed at her feet, yet one of them only reclining, and the third 
seated, so as to occupy a position exactly intermediate in height in 
relation to her companions. This is composition by rule of three, 
we presume, as taught in the Academy, but it is the farthest possi- 
ble from that of an Artist, for it means nothing at all.” 


This is in the worst style of Mr. Ruskin’s flippant, would be, 
sarcastic manner in decrying those rules of art which long 
experience, and the united researches of gifted men in various 
times, have established. The form of the pyramid is the most 
general in nature ; all her works mould themselves into this 
shape ; trees end plants invariably present it; and animals or 
other objects forming a group, resemble a pyramid, because of 
the laws of optics which always make the nearest apparently 
the largest. So that unless placed in a right line they must 
take this form, and a line is the rarest thing in nature : a river 
never flows in a strait line; no one ever saw cattle lie down 
in a field like a rank of soldiers ; in fact, diversity of form and 
arrangement is universal, and even the very word pyramid 
shows how nature acts. The inconsistency, too, is most glaring, 
of blaming Bailey for doing that for effecting which praise 
is given to Raffaelle and Canova. The celebrated group of 
the Graces, by Canova, is a pyramidal group, as he has repre- 
sented the middle Sister much taller than the others, who look 
up to her: and Raffaelle has done the same. ‘The critic states 
that the Greek idea of the Graces was of three sisters, exactly 
equal, exactly alike, and that they were always represented 
“standing or sitting, on perfect equality, and holding each 
other by the hand.” Can it be that he thinks Bailey should 
have represented them all standing in the same attitude, side 
by side? The only work of art we remember to have heard 
of that is so treated, is the picture of the Vicar of Wakefield's 
family. As to the “affectation of drapery which just serves 
to exclude the beautiful intention of the Greek,” we could 
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have wished it away ; it is too small for any purpose of utility, 
and rather serves to suggest that the figures are unclothed; ‘a 
perfectly nude figure is never indelicate in sculpture, being 
what the art is most fitted to portray ; drapery must be of very 
simple character, or it appears heavy, and all else sculpture re- 
presents disadvantageously. We have dwelt upon this style 
of criticism, because we believe that it is calculated to injure 
the dawning taste of our people: they should not be taught 
thus.—‘ Teaching we learn” is a wise thought, and very 
admirable for the instructor, but not so excellent for the in- 
structed. 

It is much to be regretted that some arrangement was not 
effected between the Committee of the Great Exhibition, and 
the Council of the Royal Hibernian Academy, so that the an- 
nual exhibition of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, of the 
latter body, might have been held under the same roof. That 
the state of the Fine Arts in Ireland is so inadequately repre- 
sented in the latter, is deplorable, as only a very small number of 
the artists of this country contributed, and these sparingly, and 
not, by any means, their best works. ‘The foreign visitors 
will be more especially disappointed at this strange proceeding, 
and will, most probably, leave Ireland with the idea that our 
progress in art is in even a less advanced state than it really 
occupies. We believe some attempt at co-operation was made, 
but the particulars have not transpired ; had such taken place, 
both parties would have been gainers thereby ; as at present 
the Exhibition Committee are open to the reproach of having 
ransacked Europe for works, whilst not showing the common 
love for home, cherished even amongst untutored savages, by 
seeking to display fittingly the works of their fellow country- 
men. The Academy, too, can expect but a moiety of the vi- 
sitors of the Great Exhibition to view their Collection—so 
comparatively inferior in point both of numbers and excellence. 
It was, perhaps, a good deal to expect that the Academy should 
forego the fund derivable from the proceeds of their Exhibition, 
and make a sacrifice, merely because a wealthy individual 
thought fit to be philanthropic. But when we consider the 
large sums expended—we might almost say lavished—upon 
matters, certainly not more important or interesting, by the 
Committee, the conclusion is inevitable that no pecuniary 
feeling could have been the obstacle. Certainly, the exhibition 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy would have more appro- 
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priately occupied the Fine Arts Hall, than the Medieval Court 
or the Gallery of Antiquities ; but, as we have already remarked, 
by a proper disposition of the Exhibition Building, there would 
have been ample room for all. 

We hope it was owing to no unwillingness on the part of 
the Academy to co-operate that this course was adopted by 
the Committee; from several years experience of the proceedings 
of that body, we very much incline to the idea of its success be- 
ing as fallacious a hope as ever ‘T'urner embodied, in that famous 
manuscript from which he was so fond of painting extraordinary 

ictures. In truth, the Academicians do many things they 
ought by all means to leave undone, and omit the performance 
of a great deal that they ought to accomplish; but, whether 
of omission or commission, most of their sins are occasioned 
by the unfortunate constitution of the body, which limits the 
number of its members. It is owing to this fact that, although 
possessing a building rent free, in perpetuity, and £300 yearly 
from government—advantages enjoyed by no similar institution 
in Great Britain—it has achieved so little for the advancement 
of the Fine Arts. Elsewhere they designate our University 
“The Silent Sister,” but the estimation in which our Academy 
is held falls infinitely lower. There are many circumstances 
which have contributed to retard the progress of Art in Ireland, 
and it would, therefore, be most unjust to charge the Academy 
solely with a result which other causes also tend to produce. 
There is a vast deal more talk about Art, than understanding 
or appreciation of it: the middle classes in England are vastly 
before the same class in this country in a proper feeling for 
the Fine Arts; they are in Ireland quite satisfied to excuse 
their apathy by the plea of want of capital ; but where there is 
a will, or inclination, there isa way. However, the Academy 
has, by no means, done its utmost : where so great slowness of 
appreciation of Art prevails, it becomes the more essential that 
the body of artists should co-operate, instead of which they 
have been split into factions, and the power which, if all com- 
bined, is not even sufficient for the exigency, 1s, unfortunately, 
turned against itself. This is almost altogether owing to the 
limited constitution of the Academy, the charter of which 
was formed upon the model of the London Royal Academy ; 
its promoters were, we doubt not, actuated by the best of mo- 
tives, but they forgot the different circumstances of the two cities. 
The London Academy may suit all the purposes for which st 
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was founded (although that has been questioned) as formin 
a kind of aristocracy in Art, elected from the body of the 
artists, who are very numerous ; but in Ireland all the available 
artistic talent would not form one efficient Society, as the whole 
body of the profession would not amount to twice the number 
of the present limited Royal Hibernian Academy, which consists 
of but fourteen Academicians, and ten Associates It will 
always happen, too, that the best of its members will remove 
to London, as affording a wider field for genius. They will 
thus become absentee members, the tendency of which must be 
to make our Academy, practically, still more limited, and this 
very injury is at present experienced ; of the fourteen Acade- 
mecians, six, Burton, Crowley, Frazer, Moore, Rothwell, and 
Thompson, reside out of the country, and have done so for 
some years. ‘The Academy is thus, for all local purposes, re- 
duced to eight members, who are obliged to fill the following 
offices—President, ‘Treasurer, Librarian, Secretary, Keeper, 
three Trustees, Professor of Painting, of Sculpture, of Archi- 
tecture, four members of Council, three members of Hanging 
Committee, four visitors to Life Academy, &c., and one is in- 
evitably forced to the conclusion, either the work to do is_no- 
minal, or it is inadequately performed. 

That the Academy is too limited, we believe several of its 
members acknowledge, but, being a chartered body, it is diffi- 
cult to enlarge it without a new charter, involving much trouble 
and considerable expense. With regard to those Academicians 
who become absentees, they naturally wish to retain the honor- 
able distinction they have arrived at, and do not see why 
they ought to resign because circumstances make a change of 
residence desirable : on the other hand, the Academy 1s anxious 
to retain members who, by their talents, are a credit to the 
body. We are not fully cognisant of the wording of the char- 
ter, but have reason to think that it gives full powers for the 
making of such Jaws and regulations as may become necessary 
for the due efficiency of the Academy ; there is nothing in the 
charter as to Honorary members, yet such exist, and we believe 
their number is not limited by any bye law. The members 
who become absentees manifestly cannot serve the Academy in 
council, and it is found they do not even support the Exhibi- 
tions to that extent which the Academy has a right to expect 
from its members. In fact, the honorary distinction is the 
onlything which make the connexion desirable, nor would this 
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be any disadvantage if their place could be supplied by others. 
Architects, also, regard a connexion with the Academy in a 
somewhat similar light, for there are many professional points 
upon which they and artists, properly so called, cannot enter 
into, or appreciate in common. ‘The annual Exhibitions are, to 
them, quite secondary, although matters of the last importance 
to artists. Building is the true exemplification of the ar- 
chitect’s genius ; and plans are, to a great extent, intelligible 
only to those skilled to appreciate them: they are, necessarily, 
but preliminary, and even when, with the assistance of an artist, 
made pictorial, always suffer by contrast with paintings. At 
the original founding of the Royal Academy of London there 
was more need of an honorary distinction for the architect, 
inasmuch as the Institutes of British Architects, and of the 
Architects of Ireland, were not established. One or two ar- 
chitects have, since its foundation, been always members of 
the Royal Ilibernian Academy, which, with the absentees, re- 
duces the number of artist Academicians, actually available for 
all practical matters connected with art, to halfadozen! ‘The 
proper course would be to enlarge the body, leaving it optional 
with the Academicians to regulate the number, according to 
the amount of talent available; and, if this cannot be effected 
~~ at present, some temporary arrangement ought to be made 
— of Honorary members, or some such mode, so as, at 
all events, to raise the number of effective Academicians to 
fourteen. Some of the artistic societies of London have two 
classes of members, although in their published lists all are 
placed together without distinction, and it is found to work 
very well ; a similar procedure might be adopted here. Ifa 
change is not made, and a little more energetic exertion evinced, 
it is greatly to be feared that our Academy will become extinct : 
there has been a manifest downward tendency for some years 
past. 7 
If ever there was a time when the Academy was bound to 
make an unusual effort, it was when it became evident that the 
Annual Exhibition would not be held in connexion with the 
Great Industrial Exhibition: every exertion should have been 
used to make it not only fairly exemplify the state of art in 
Ireland, but also as attractive as possible. Old feuds and an- 
tagonisms ought to have been merged, and a united effort for 
art made by all its professors. Yet the only step taken by the 
Academy was to pass a resolution, allowing works previously 
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exhibited to be again admissible to the present Exhibition. 
When the divisions which prevail amongst the Dublin artists 
(owing principally as we have stated to the limited number of 
the Academy,) are considered, it is surprising the unanimity 
with which the artists withheld their works from the great dis. 
play in Merrion-square ; and we believe that it was not until it 
became doubtful whether the Academy would hold an Ex. 
hibition, that many of the few even who have works there 
contributed ; but we are surprised to find several of the acade- 
micians so wanting in esprit de corps as to exhibit there also. 
It is certainly of a piece with the entire course of the 
Academy, that after the Great Exhibition has been nearly 
three months opened, its annual display slowly appeared, as if 
ashamed of itself, which indeed it ought to be. Its members 
do not seem to have exerted themselves over much : one only, 
out of the entire body, has thought it worth while to paint a 
picture—a very clever one by the way (No. 129, “Cromwell 
in his Study,” by ‘T. Bridgford, R.H.A.), specially for it— 
and four academicians have not contributed any works what- 
ever. It is not much to expect that a member of the institu- 
tion should paint each year one composition picture expressly 
for the Exhibition: few artists are so oppressed with commis- 
sions as to make this very difficult—and certainly, if they 
have done any work at all within the year, they surely could 
borrow them from their patrons for the short period the Ex- 
hibition is kept open. Now, if the visitor to the Exhibition 
goes there for any purpose, it is to see what the Irish school 
(if there be such a thing) can produce; and this will be more 
particularly the case with the foreign visitor: what then will 
be thought when the display is seen to be eked out by contri- 
butions from Brussels, Antwerp, Baden, Edinburgh, Lon- 
don, &e. &e. Will it not be considered absurd, and be set down 
as a miserable imitation of the splendid collection in the Great 
Exhibition! In other years there could be no objection to 
such contributions ; on the contrary, they would become most 
desirable, but this year, when there are brought together 
elsewhere in Dublin, so many specimens of the modern French, 
Belgian, Prussian, Bavarian, Dutch, and German schools, 
the exposition in our Academy of others from these countries 
must be considered somewhat out of place, especially when 
home talent is so ill represented. 
In this, the twenty-seventh annual Exhibition of the Royal 
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Hibernian Academy, nearly all the works have been before ex- 
hibited both in Dublin and elsewhere. We remark this, not 
disparagingly, for we consider it a very commendable proceed- 
ing to rescind, for the year, the rule which excluded pictures 
before exhibited in Dublin, as it is most desirable, in order to 
give a just idea to strangers of the state of the arts in Ireland, 
that the works produced by our artists within the last few 
years should be made available ; we only regret that a larger 
number produced within the present year are not there also ; 
for the same reason the exhibition of the works of some of the 
members now no longer living, is desirable. It is painful to 
see that, even of the works collected, many of which are highly 
creditable, the best arrangement has not been made. ‘Ihe 
larger room is tolerably well hung, but it would be much the 
better of afew more pictures. As the walls are not quite co- 
vered, many now in the octagon room would be more fittingly 
placed there, and several that are there, if excluded altogether 
need cause no regret. There are a few inthe small gallery, 
that refuge of the destitute, which deserve a better fate. It 
is no place for pictures at all, and one cannot conceive why 
they should be placed there. 

The first view on entering the Academy is any thing in the 
world but gratifying. The Ante-Room 1s the worst arranged 
Exhibition room it was ever our fortune to witness ; it 1s spe- 
cially sct apart for water colors. On looking round, one 
could almost fancy that some effort was made to make it look 
as indifferent as possible: and, indeed, this is not an impro- 
bable supposition ; there is great jealousy amongst oil painters, 
of water color art—witness Turner’s having left it as an in- 
junction in his will, that no water color artist should ever 
enjoy any advantage from the Institution for Decayed Artists, 
which he bequeathed his wealth to found—and as most of the 
Academicians are oil painters, perhaps they did not particularly 
exert themselves; either this, or else their taste is not very 
artistic. The principal portion of the room is occupied by 
several large cartoons by Goetzenberger—so large indeed that 
there was not sufficient space left to hang the larger sized 
water color paintings in their proper places. Goetzenberger— 
“an eminent German Painter,” as ee Moore takes 
care to tell us in another part of the catalogue, thus mtro- 
duces his cartoons— 

‘* Note—In the Drinking Hall, (Trinkhalle) at Baden-Baden, I 
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have painted twenty Frescoes. The subjects, which are produced 
in chronological order, commence with those times, when the Ro. 
mans first subjugated the (Urbadner) old inhabitants of Baden : this 
forms the first painting on the side wall. The second treats of the 
cultivation of the Baden-regions how the Romans cleared the forests 
planted.the blessed vine, built baths upon those healthful sprin ., 
erected temples, &c., &c. In the third, we see how a female Druid. 
incites the Old ¢ Badenish’ to rise and fight against the intruders; 
and how the Romans are driven back beyond the river Murch, to 
make room for a kinder race and better drinkers. After this period 
begins that poetical turn of mind, which, up to the present time, 
has there harboured and created so many beautiful and useful le- 
ends ; fourteen of which are demonstrated in the then following 
ourteen larger Fresco paintings. 

‘«‘ Only six of the respective cartoons I was able to send to Dub- 
lin, and I am sorry to say, only the minor ones. The best have 
been sold in Germany ; and another part of them are now exhibited 
in London, at Mr. Christopher Moore’s, 22, Howland-street, Fitz- 
roy-square,” 


Pity ’tis, Oh Goetzenberger ! that thou didst not sell them 
all, or else have kept these with the rest in 22 Howland-street, 
Fitzroy-square. The following descriptions of some of the 
cartoons are given in the catalogue; and we transcribe them 
as curiosities of literature ; they are in the style of the genius 
who wrote the puffs for drs. Jarley’s Wax Works. 


“164 Cartoon,—Younker Burkhard Keller, of Yburg, kneels be- 
fore the spirit of a Roman Priestess, which, in the hour of ghosts, 
and upon a certain crossway, had by many persons been seen and 
was universally dreaded. But the daring Burkhard had sought the 
spirit, addressed it, and even offered a declaration of love, in return 
for which, the spirit bereft him of his soul. Burkhard Keller is 
just sinking into death, as the spirit puts a garland of roses upon 
his head, and a bird of death alights upon him. A knight, who has 
listened to all from afar, flees to the Bourg of Hohen Baden.— 
Night.” 

“172 Cartoon,—The Angel’s and Devil’s Pulpit. In the fore- 
ground on the left, upon a rock stands an angel, bearing the palm in 
his hand. All around him the multitude is listening, many peasants, 
knights, harvesters, woodmen, &c.: in their midst there is a wild 
young huntsman, for whose conversion his good wife still is praying 
to the angel. To the right in the background is the devil, sur- 
rounded by seductive women, a profligate, and a hypocrite. The 
devil begins to rage, as he sees that all the people forsake him, and 
only a few soldiers and other loafers remain with him. In his fury 
he stamps with his foot a hole into the hard rock.—Noon-time.” 

«220. The Convent of all Saints. A Gipsy woman sits in the 
foreground, wringing her hands in dread and fear, as her lover, 4 
Student out of the Convent of All Saints, climbs up a steep rock, 
inthe middle ground, to fetch back the golden ornament of his 
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maiden, from a high impending Raven's nest. The thievish Raven 
had stolen it, when, a little while before, the careless girl had thrown 
it upon the ground, while she went to bathe in a near cascade.” 


Now if these are some of “ the beautiful and useful legends” 
which the kinder race, and better drinkers, who now people 
Baden, extirpated the poor old Romans to invent and create, 
we say defend us from importations of the like, for we are un- 
romantic enough to think such works as clearing forests, 
planting the vine tree, and erecting temples, baths, &c., as the 
Romans did, were infinitely preferable; and as to the car- 
toons, they are equally bad substitutes for finished paintings, 
which are the proper subjects of an exhibition. ‘There is not 
much fear that these will Germanise our taste ; our ideas of the 
beautiful and the useful are rather different ; and as to drawing 
and imaginative power,—the cartoons exhibited scme years 
back in Westminster Hall, by our own artists, were far 
superior. 

If the water color paintings had been arranged in the octa- 
gon room, or Gallery of the Antique School, as it is designated 
in the catalogue, they would have suited the room, and the 
room and light would have suited them admirably—the 
sculpture too would have been much more appropriately 
placed in the ante-room, than scattered about in all directions 
as at present, injuring the paintings by contrast of their white- 
ness, and injured themselves by the defective light and position. 
The cartoons might then have occupied their present place, if 
great anxiety were felt to display their beauties—but some 
species of framing would be desirable—in the printed rules 
appended to the catalogue, it is stated that, “ No pictures will 
be received except in gilt frames,” and that “ the Porters of 
the Academy are instructed not to receive any works, except 
in accordance with these regulations.” How then did the 
cartoons effect an entrance? for they have not a vestage of a 
frame, and look most unfinished and bare for the want thereof. 

We are sorry to observe so few visitors—and sadly contrast 
the empty rooms with the crowds who throng the London 
annual displays of the various Fine Art Societies; in the days 
of our Art-Union there used to be something like an atten- 
dance too; a public interest in the Academy Exhibition was 
then created which it is a pity proved so temporary. There is 
an old saying, “let by-gones be by-gones ;” the causes which 
led to its downfal are sad to hear, but easy to tell—at all 
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events, if past experience is good for anything it is to enable 
us to avoid former mistakes; and we would be glad to see the 
revival of the institution on the money prize system, eschewing 
altogether the distribution of engravings, as a useless and very 
large item of expenditure. This would confine the Art-Union 
to its strict original intention—for the distribution of engrav- 
ings was an after graft upon the system, the utility of which 
is very questionable, at least the print publishing trade think 
it has done them much injury—the real gainers are most pro- 
bably the frame makers. The Royal Insh Art-Union is at 
present in the peculiar position of being neither existing nor 
defunct ; if its former managers will not resuscitate it, we 
would impress upon them the desirableness of a quiet inter. 
ment and winding up of its affairs, so as at least to leave the way 
open to the establishment of another. We would gladly see it 
extricated from the Asylum for Distressed Protestants, in 
Molesworth-street, where it bas now taken refuge. 

There is another cause contributing to the deserted state of 
the Academy Exhibition, to which, before concluding, we 
must allude. In a moment of unfortunate philanthropy, 
and yielding to an absurd furor about spreading a taste for 
Art amongst the masses, which was very prevalent a few years 
ago, and which made captive the judgment of many intelligent 
and far seeing people—the members of the Academy deter- 
mined, at the close of the season, to open the Exhibition for 
the benefit of the operative classes, ‘at the small charge of 
one penny.” For the first year it worked well—the Art- Union 
was at the highest point of its prosperity ; all ‘the ladies and 
gentlemen ”’ who wished to visit the Exhibition had already paid 
their shillings, and a vast number of “trades people and 
servants,’ who never saw an exhibition of pictures before, 
swelled the coffers of the Academy with their pence ; but the 
next, and following, year made a woful change—for those of 
the unwashed, who saw the show once, cared not, apparently, 
to see it again, at all events they never came ; but instead 
came numbers who heretofore paid a shilling, and who now 
waited until they could gain admittance as the operative 
classes—the consequence followed, that the Exhibitions be- 
came more scantily attended, and the Treasurer’s receipts fell 
off amazingly. 

If a taste for art is to be encouraged amongst our peo- 
ple generally—and it is highly desirable that it should, for 
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literary, artistic and musical tastes, are antagonistic to those of 
the pot house—this 1s not the manner in which it should be 
effected: a taste for art is of slower growth than such mush- 
room culture will produce, and must be inculcated in our 
schools, upon the young generation springing up around us. 
Drawing, as we before observed, is as necessary a branch of 
education as any other, and quite as utilitarian. The members 
of the Mechanic’s Institute had always the privilege of obtain- 
ing tickets for half price to the Academy Exhibition ; and they 
are the class most likely to derive advantage from visiting an 
annual exhibition of pictures—which is to say the truth rather 
an enjoyment for the wealthy, and more educated portion of 
the community, who have not only some knowledge of the 
Fine Arts, but the means for its patronage. Music is equally 
refining: why was it not thought requisite for the Philhar- 
monic Society to give penny concerts to the operative classes ? 
We hope the Academy will return to their former respectable 
procedure ; what was intended as a liberal concession has been 
quite perverted by a class whom it was never meant to in- 
clude. Some loss will, of necessity, be sustained, as the penny 
is now expected and waited for; but a sacrifice must be made 
sooner or later, for the evil has reached a climax. 

In writing these remarks we have been unavoidably obliged, 
in some instances, to assume a deprecatory tone. Leigh Hunt 
says that, “The danger of the habit of denouncing—of looking 
at things from the antipathetic instead of the sympathetic side, 
—is, that a man gets sucha love for the pleasure and exalta- 
tion of fault-finding, as tempts him, in spite of himself, to make 
what he finds.’ We can only hope that such may not be our 
case. We have written with regret ; our sole object is to point 
out what we believe defective, and to suggest the remedy, know-: 
ing that good can only result from truth-telling, and that the 
system of seeing all excellence in things Irish is inimical to 
progress, We long for the day when Ireland shall possess a 
National Gallery—a collection of the works of her own sons, 
and a saloon where shall be displayed the portraits of those who 
have been the glory of our Nation in art, in learning, in ge- 
nius, in eloquence, and in arms, living again in 


“—the Painter’s pomp of hues, the Sculptor’s solemn stone.” 


But this cannot be accomplished by talking, by admiring ; it 
must be the work of earnest men, who will feel that Ireland, 
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which has erected and gathered her own Exhibition, and which 
has sent forth those from her shore to whose names the world 
looks as to the pride of England in all the triumphs of genius, is 
as worthy as Scotland—worthy even as she undoubtedly is—to 
a National Gallery, and to all the advantages which spring from 
the early cultivation of the National taste. The great mass of 
our people are half educated in the feeling—the estheticism of 
art—the religion which they profess prepares the mind to ap. 
preciate the emotions which spring from pictorial representa- 
tions, and the heart of him whose eye gazes with reverence 
upon some rude symbol of the cross, can quickly learn to feel 
from the beauty of Art, all the emotions which it formerly ex- 
perienced through the medium of devotion. We want Art 
education in this country; our Schools of Design prove our 
capability in applying Art instruction practically, and a book 
recently written by Mr. Maguire of Cork shows the pressing 
claims which this country possesses to such an institution.* 
Mr. Kay, in his work, Zhe Soccal Condition of the People, 
explains that all continental countries make art instruction a 
branch of the regular education of those who may exhibit a 
taste for its pursuit. We claim such instruction for Ireland, 
we claim a National Gallery for her, and then, presuming ignor- 
ance can no longer ape the critic. The Jrish Rogues and Kap- 
parees, Pastorini’s Prophecies, and Don Belianis of Greece, 
which formed the library of Captain Rock, have given place 
to the National School books; why should not the wretched 
pictures which now deface the wall of the poor man’s cottage, 
be cast aside for works of art such as one sees in the humble 
houses of Germany ? why should not our people learn to appre- 
ciate paintings as subjects of love rather than of wonder ? why 
should the peasant or the artisan, who shows with pride the 
noble landscape stretching from his door, be incapable of ap- 
preciating the painted beauties of other lands? Because he 
is ignorant, he cannot experience those feelings now,—the 
highest branch of art he may have seen is one of the clever 
scenes placed before him at the Theatre; but give him art 
training—his National Gallery, and he will no longer walk 
open-mouthed and listless through the halls of our Academy. 


— 





* See the preceding paper in our present number. Eb. 















































